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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 



In order to bring this translation within the limits 
prescribed by the publishers, it has been necessary to 
suppress two entire chapters. Their excision, however, 
makes no break in the narrative of Machiavelli's career. 

And, as the same cause compels the suppression of 
the dcKuments belonging to the following volumes, we 
must refer readers who may wish to consult them, to 
the Appendices of Vols. II. and III. of the Italian 
edition. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

I-RO\r THE BIRTH OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLt 

TO ins DISMISSAL FROM THE OFFICE OF SECRETARV 

OF THE TEN. 



(1469-1512) 
(jCeniinmd,') 



CHAPTER IX. 

Maduavelli superintends the drilling of the Militia — His journey to Siena 
—General condition of Europe — Maximilian makes preparations for 
coming into Italy, to assume the imperial crown — Machiavelli*s mission 
to the Emperor — His writings on France and Germany. 

(1506-15 10.) 

During the years 1506 and 1507, Machiavelli was 
employed on a series of petty details. His whole time 
was now given to the organization of the new militia, a 
task that fell entirely upon his shoulders, and was under- 
taken by him with much ardour and cheerfulness. No 
day passed without his writing letters to the PodestA, 
or Mayors of different towns, instructing them to draw 
up muster rolls of all able-bodied men ; to form bat- 
talions, and provide funds for the expense of levying and 
drilling the men on the lists. He forwarded weapons 
and instructions; was apprised of all serious riots, 
and took measures to quell them, either by adjudging 
suitable punishments, or in extreme cases dispatching 
Don Michele and his company to use forcible measures. 
Frequently, too, so great was the brutal violence of Don 
Michele, that instead of extinguishing disorder, he in- 
flamed it, and other remedies had to be sought Machia- 
velli attended to all this business in the name of the 
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Nine (the Balla of War), whose secretary he was ; but 
in point of fact it was he who bore the responsibility. 
Consequently the captains of the militia showered upon 
him an immense number of letters, of which many 
are still in existence.* Nor was that all. He had 
to make frequent journeys through the territories of 
the Republic, and to contend in person with a thousand 
fresh difficulties ; he had to make levies of foot soldiers ;t 
to select the captains of the bands, and send lists of 
their names to Florence, where their nominations were 
at once confirmed, as cJiosen and revised by Machia- 
vellH The first trial made of these foot soldiers was by 
dispatching a few hundreds of them to the camp before 
Pisa ; but no sooner had they gained a little reputation 
as good soldiers, than agents came from the Free Com- 
panies or from neighbouring States, tempting them by 
liberal offers to desert their flag. Hence fresh anxieties 
and fresh precautions, to prevent the difficult work from 
being destroyed as soon as it was begun. § 

* For an example of this correspondence, although of little importance, 
vide document i. of the Appendix (II.) of Italian edition, giving some 
of those comprised in the CarU del Machiavelli ^ case iv., Nos. 57, 58, 79, 
So, 113. There are many more among the same Carte^ and in private 
Florentine archives, as we shall later have occasion to note. See to th 
Opere (P.M.), voL v. pp. 339, 353. 

+ Ofere (P. M.), voL L pp. 68, 69, and vol. v. p. 249. 

X Between November, 1508, and February, 1509, he proposed and 
tained the nomination of no less than 584 men. Canestrini, Scritti ined 
d, N, Machiavelli, p. 339 and following of the notes. 

§ Canestrini, Scritti inediti, pp. 283-365. We have already noted 
this work is very confused, and the choice of documents seems to 
been made haphazard. Much superior, because arranged on a fixef 
is the portion (pp. 383-395) concerning the Florentine Militia, fir 
lished by Canestrini in vol. xv, of the Archivio Storico, But the dc 
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But all this unceasing labour did not prevent him 
from being occasionally dispatched by the Ten or the 
Signoria on military business to the camp before Pisa, 
or on diplomatic missions of more or less importance. 
Soderini was always ready to employ him in this way, 
on account of the great confidence he reposed in him. 

In the August of 1507 he was sent to Siena, to report 
on the suite brought there by the Legate Bernardino 
Carvajal, Cardinal of Santa Croce, and on the manner 
of his reception. This Legate was sent by the Pope to 
meet Maximilian • in the belief that the latter was in 
truth coming to assume the imperial crown, Machia- 
velli's task was to use every endeavour to extract from 
the Legate the Emperor's real views as to the serious 
political complications then gathering.! 

So we find the Florentine secretary engaged in the 
very humble office of inditing reports from Siena con- 
cerning the hundred and ten horses and the thirty or 

lAI. a1 p. 258, nsseiteil, without proor, (o be written bj Machiavelli, 
seems to us 10 afford no internal eyidence of his authorship. There are 
many other letters by Mixchlavelli still remaining unedited, though of slight 
importance, regarding the Mililia (Florence Archives, class xiiL 3, No. 159, 
sheet 15-161). Pi'iit Appendix (II.) of Italian edition, documents ii. and iii. 

• Maximilian J, not havii^ yet been cro«-ned, only bore the title of 
King of (he Romans. The following ycai he was elected Emperor, and 
in Germany King. Thus he was sometimes atyted King and sometimes 
Emperor. 

+ In the Op<rc, vol. vii. p. 146, there is an epistle of the Ten, dated 
18th May, 1507, despatching him lo Fionibino, lo make friendly overtures 
lo (he Lord of that Stale, whom, as a near neighbour of the Pisans, it was 
Bccessaiy to conciliate. But on leachii^ Votlena, another letter, dated 
20th May, summoned him instantly back (vide Carti del Atachiavelli, 
case iv.. No. 141), on account, it was said, of there being no longer any 
necessity for the mission. 
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forty mules brought by the Legate ; and also recording 
the number of calves, and flayed lambs, pairs of fowls, 
geese, and young pigeons, flasks of wine, and melons 
presented to him by the Sienese.* He adds, how he 
has heard that Pandolfo Petrucci was in reality ill 
pleased at the Emperor's coming, deeming it useful only 
to the Pisans, although he feigned contentment Also 
that the Legate was commissioned to dissuade the Em- 
peror from continuing his journey, and had therefore, 
together with another German Cardinal, been empowered 
to crown him out of Italy. But even these few and 
scanty particulars were mere chance rumours. 

Nevertheless, the Emperor's progress kept all minds 
in suspense. At Florence it was viewed under many 
aspects, and one of its results was that in a short time 
Machiavelli had to leave Italy. Not only was it known 
that wherever the Emperor passed, he exacted large sums 
of money ; but also so serious and manifold were the 
elements of European complication, that the smallest 
incident might lead to the gravest and most unforeseen 
consequences. The death of Queen Isabella and the 
revolt of Castile in favour of the Archduke Philip and 
his wife Joanna, the daughter and legitimate heiress to 
the Queen, had compelled Ferdinand of Aragon to 
pursue a more cautious and less aggressive policy. He 
had therefore made truce with France, had signed the 
treaty of Blois with that country in October, 1505, and 
had come to Italy to make a closer inspection of the 

• Opere^ vol. rii. pp. 147-155. The letters are dated on the loth, 
1 2th, and 14th August, 1507. 
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state of affairs. The death of the Archduke, which 
occurred at this time, the insanity of Joanna, and the 
regency of Castile consequently entrusted to him, tran- 
quillized Ferdinand to some extent. These events, 
however, gave him much to do at home, where there 
was no lack of causes of disorder, and no lack of 
malcontents. These latter might easily find a leader 
in the great Captain Gonsalvo, now living in retirement 
on his own lands, on account of the jealousy and mis- 
trust the monarch had conceived of him, by reason of 
his enormous popularity with the army and with all 
Spain, whose forces had reaped great glory under his 
command. All these things were to the advantf^ 
of France. Her good fortune and restless power were 
again in the ascendant, and a speedy opportunity for 
gaining fresh laurels was afforded her by the desperate 
revolt of Genoa. This was quelled by Louis XII. at 
the head of his own army, and with much bloodshed, in 
the first days of 1507.* 

This revival of French prowess immediately called 
upon the scene another rival of France, in the person of 
Maximilian. This fantastic monarch, with his changeable 
character, and greed for adventure, found himself at the 
head of a nation not wanting in strength, but considerably 
weakened by the ravages of political disturbance. The 
Holy Roman Empire had been transformed into the Ger- 
manic Empire, by the formation of the various nationali- 

■ Henry Martin, HisUire de Frame, tome vu. liv. 45 (4th edition) ; 
Daieste, Hittoire dc France, Paris, Heniy Plon, 1866, tome iii., Ut. xLi., 
p. 410 and Tol. 
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ties that had been erected into independent States. Over 
Italy the Empire had but little influence ; and none at 
all in Spain, France, or England, who indeed were now 
its formidable rivals. The princes, bishops, and free 
cities that formed its components were likewise animated 
by a spirit of independence, that greatly undermined 
the authority of Maximilian. For, while his rule was 
respected in the Archduchy of Austria, and in his own 
proper States, and also as feudal lord in Alsatia, Suabia, 
and elsewhere, he was of little account as King of the 
Romans. Even in Germany a feeling of nationality 
was now in process of formation, that tended to unite 
all scattered elements under a central authority, and 
was favourable to any representative of the unity of 
the Empire. But there was one obstacle. Maximilian 
wished to reconstitute it in the interest of the Hapsburgs, 
by means of a Council nominated by and dependent 
upon himself, whereas the German patriots desired an 
oligarchy placing all power in their own hands, and 
making the emperor himself subordinate to them. Thus 
there were stirring at the same time the interests of the 
House of Hapsburg and those of the States in its pos- 
session, the need of local independence, the growing 
sentiment of nationality and Germanic unity, and the 
still potent traditions of the Empire : and all these con- 
stituted a medley of elements that could not be brought 
into harmony but yet remained inseparable.* 

♦ W. Maurenbrecher, Studien und Skizzm zur Gcsckichtc des Reforma- 
iumszeits^ Leipzig, 1874, p. loi and fol. ; Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
London, ch. xvii. ; Ranke, Deutsche Geschiehte in Zeitalter des Reforma- 
tion; Berlin, Dunckcr und Humblot^ 1852. 
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At the head of these very complicated and difficult 
political conditions was the yet uncrowned emperor, still, 
therefore, bearing the title of King of the Romans. 
Maximilian I. was a man of very curious and contra- 
dictory character. Of pleasant and affable manners, not 
exactly handsome, but with a strong and well propor- 
tioned person, he was lavish of his money, was skilful in 
war, especially in the command of artillery, and was 
therefore beloved by his soldiery. His brain seethed 
with the strangest and most fantastic designs, which he 
could never bring to a conclusion, since no sooner did 
he begin to execute one, than he felt impelled to start 
another.* 

Still imbued with mediaeval ideas, he wished to bend 
the world beneath the sway of the Empire; reconquer 
Italy; go to Constantinople to fight the Turks and 
liberate the Holy Sepulchre : sometimes he even dreamt 
of becoming Pope, an idea that would seem incredible, 
had he not spoken of it in some of his letters.! How- 
ever, this man, with his schemes for the subjection of the 
East and the West, had to witness daily squabbles as 
to the number of soldiers and the portion of money due 
to the Empire at the hands of the princes and the 
free cities ; nor could he always succeed in obtaining 
obedience, even from the subjects in his own special 

* PAhkxi, Relaziofii degU Ambasciaiorivenett\ series I, vol. vi. pp. 26, 27; 
Qoirini's ReloMume. 

t Grcgorovius, vol. viii. pp. 68, 69 ; Alb. Jager, Uber Kaiser Maximi- 
Iia$ts I, VerhcUtniss zum Papstthum (Sitzungsberichte der K. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, xii. Band, Wien, 1854) ; Brosch, Papst Julius ILy Gotha, 
1878, Funftes Capitel, p. 144. 
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States. Money often failed him for the payment of his 
troops, and he made vain appeals and in vain assembled 
diets to get supplies. Thus he was reduced to pledge 
the crown jewels, and even to take service under petty 
potentates, and receive pay almost like an ordinary free 
captain. Nevertheless, he by no means abandoned the 
vast projects, in which Germany sometimes aflfected to 
second him and then unexpectedly forsook him. But 
even this did not prevent him from plunging into deeper 
schemes and perpetually conceiving fresh ones. Thus 
he appears before us as the last knight errant of a world 
on the point of extinction, and, notwithstanding his 
sterling qualities, is often beheld under a grotesquely 
comic aspect. 

In his foreign policy Maximilian constantly found 
himself in antagonism with France, for that country, by 
keeping up clandestine relations with many princes of 
the Empire, created continual difficulties for her adver- 
sary. The interests of the two powers were in perpetual 
conflict both in the Low Countries and in Italy. For 
this reason, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain had stood 
by Germany in order to injure France. But after the 
treaty of Blois, Louis XII., feeling safe from Spain, took 
courage, and Maximilian perceiving that war was in- 
evitable, tried to collect men and money. 

France had not kept her promise to Charles, nephew 
and afterwards successor to the Emperor, of giving him 
to wife the king's daughter, Claude ; and thereupon 
Maximilian refused the investiture of the Duchy of 
Milan, which he now wished to appropriate. The sub- 
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mission of Genoa, and its encouraging effect upon the 
French, induced him to hasten his descent into Italy, 
in order to take possession of the crown, become lord of 
Milan and re-«stablish everj^vhere the dominion of the 
Empire. Julius II. watched these movements with an 
anxious eye, wishing to direct them according to his 
own desires, which all tended to one end. This was 
the reacquisition of the territories he considered to have 
been torn from the Church, particularly those occupied by 
Venice, towards which State he appeared to nourish an 
inextinguishable hatred. Already, by means of keen- 
witted legates, he was laying the threads of his future 
policy. So far, however, his designs had failed, for it 
was impossible to reconcile Germany with France, who 
on her side was drawing nearer to Venice, And Maxi- 
milian still persisted in his scheme of coming to seize 
the crown, even though he had to encounter both French 
and Venetians on the road. Thus men's minds in Italy 
were kept in perpetual tension, the Pope's no less than 
the rest, for he could not tolerate that the course of 
events should proceed independently of his influence. 
And if the rumour of Maximilian's wild idea of becoming 
Pope ever reached his ears, it must have caused him 
much annoyance, however incredible and puerile the 
notion was in itself 

But to enter Italy Maximilian required both men and 
money ; and both were lacking. To obtain the first he 
might turn to Switzerland, for that country since her 
6erce and heroic resistance against Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy (1476-77), had become a rich mine 
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of fighting men. However, Switzerland was now onl] 
nominally a portion of the Empire, and Maximilia 
himself had been obliged, after the obstinate strugg] 
of 1499, to recognize the independence of the Helv< 
Confederation. To this, Basle and Schaffhausen speedi 
united themselves, Appenzell a little later, and it thi 
comprised thirteen cantons, to which other sma 
republics were bound by ties of varying strength, amoi 
them that of the three Rhetian Cantons, known in Ital] 
as the Grisons League, and which at the present tii 
are an integral part of the confederation under the nj 
of Canton Grisons. Now all these republics were read] 
to send their excellent infantry to join in any war 
the defence or offence of any State; but their services | 
had to be bought with gold, which Louis XII. had, but 
Maximilian had not, and vainly endeavoured to obtain* 
Thus, even among the Alps, Germany and France were 
in conflict, and in a country that but a few years beforef -^ 
had acknowledged the supremacy of the Empire all the I, 
advantages were on the side of the rival power. 'fT 

In 1507, Maximilian demanded an army from the :<; 
Diet of Constance, in order to reconquer the Milanese J 
territory, seize the crown, and re-establish the Imperial ^ 
authority. The Diet declared itself in favour of the 
enterprise ; but wished it to be undertaken in its own 
name, and with generals of its own choice, whereas 
Maximilian wished to lead it himself in the name of the 
Empire. 

From this, one of the usual matters of dispute i 
Germany, arose the usual consequences, namely, pre 
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< 'sional and insufficient arrangement^. The Emperor 

tvas granted 8000 horse and 23,ocx> foot soldiers, but for 

■.'X months only, dating from the middle of October, 

ftild 120,000 Rhenish florins for artillery and extra- 

orxlinary expenses.* With Maximilian's well-known 

vidllation and lavishness, it was to be expected that 

»■/ the end of the six months he would have been again 

jk-ithout money or men, and without having even 

•;'»mmenced his campaign. Nevertheless, finding him- 

■xMf as Guicciardini phrased it, "on board ship, with 

?ranty store of biscuits,"t he seemed on this occasion 

c'^Aennined to act with promptitude. In fact, he at 

■ lice divided his army into three detachments : one to 

A trch on Besan^on to threaten Bui^undy ; the second 

i-to Carinthia to threaten Friuli; the third towards 

t fwit, whither he went in person, to hold Verona in 

< r^tck. According to his usual custom, he arranged 

' ese manoeuvres with the greatest sccrecj-, remaining 

i retirement, and directing that all ambassadors accrc- 

• ■■:ed to him, should not pass beyond Botzen or Trent, 

lie was much enraged against Venice, for that State, 

Titead of joining with him, had aUied herself with France, 

>'';io had guaranteed her territories on the mainland, and 

(.- whom in return she had guaranteed those of Milan, 

-ii:d promised to oppose armed resistance to the passage 

i.f the Imperial troops. Louis XII., therefore, having 

■,i;ovided for the defence of Burgundy, dispatched G. J. 

Trivulzio at the head of 400 lances and 4000 infantrj- 

* Gaicciardini, Sloria X Italia, vol. iii. bk. viii. p. 2S1. 
t Gaicciardini, Staria Ftortntina, cli. xxx. p. J4& 
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to reinforce the Venetians, who had sent the Count of 
Pitigliano with 400 men-at-arms towards Verona, and 
Bartolommeo d'Alviano with 800 men-at-arms into 
Friuli.* 

All now seemed prepared for a vast conflict, tfiat 
might have the gravest consequences for Italy, 
wonder, then, that great agitation should prevail, 
cially in Florence, whither Maximilian, in the name of 
the Empire, had sent a demand for the sum of S0O,ooat 
ducats, as a subsidy towards his coronation journey. 

m 

The Florentines were totally unable to pay so exorbitant 
a sum ; but even had it been much diminished, tl:ey 
would still have been in an extremely difficult positi •■. 
On the one hand, they could not absolutely rej x 
the demand, for fear of being exposed to the E - 
peror's wrath, if he really came to Rome ; on the oti jr, 
they knew that any concession would cost them \\t 
friendship of France, for which they had already ma«.ic 
so many sacrifices. Soderini, being a declared fritnd 
of the French alliance, his enemies made use of thi* 
uncertainty to attack him, and were further Incited to 
do so by the Imperial ambassador, who said evil things 
of "the Gonfalonier's tyrannical rule," and promised 
that his master would soon find a remedy for itt This 



* Guicciardini, Leo, SismondL 

t Guicciardini, Storia d*Italia, vol. iii. ch. vii. p. 299. 

X Parent], Historia FiorerUinay Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence, ck'. 
ii. 134 (copy), vol. vi. sheet 145. As in the case of Parenti, as wJ' a« 
Cerretani, we have sometimes made notes from two ancient copies, nj 
sometimes from the original works, we are obliged to quote diftncnt 
codices. 
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<'ave rise to an animated discussion, concluding with 
the proposal to follow the example of other Italian 
ritates by sending ambassadors to Maximilian ; but first 
\t all to dispatch some one to ascertain if he were 
sally marching fon\'ards, since otherwise there was no 
iccessity for coming to terms with him. Soderini, 
leaving the fullest confidence in Machiavelli, wished 
him to be the envoy, and even caused him to be 
^sleeted by the magistrates. But so loud an outcry was 
raised against what was deemed an act of undue favour- 
itism, that it was found needful to send Francesco 
/ettori instead, although even this measure hardly 
Jlayed the popular irritation.* 

For now a party hostile to the Gonfalonier was in 
course of formation, and all pretexts were seized for 
attacking him. It was asserted that Florence had only 
nominal freedom, since all power was in the hands of 
one man, who gained adherents among the populace 
uid meii of little account in order to put aside citizens 
of higher standing of whom he was jealous. The official 
director of the Mint had the strange idea of issuing 
Horins stamped with the portrait of Soderini instead 
of the lily of Florence. Soderini disapproved of it 
and caus^ the coin to be withdrawn, but this did not 
save him from reproofs and satirical comments.! Some 
time after, it became necessary to dismiss Don Michele, 
the Bargello (or commander) of the infantry, because 
his dishonesty and violence plainly showed the evil 

* Guicciardini, StoHa Fiorentina^ ch. xxx. p. 34a 
t Parent!, Ilistoria, etc. (copy), loc. cit., June, 1507. 
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results of employing rogues in the service of -he 'vc 
public. Even this measure excited ill-nature^: remark 
No one, it is true, defended Don Michele, but it was 
said "that it would have been well rather tc put Mts 
"secretly to death, than to send him away too much o.i. 
"enemy." Fortunately it was not in his po^.*.-i ro <}\* 
further harm, for in the February of the follow in;;; year, 
while leaving the house of Chaumont one e^ o».irc;. he 
was murdered by some Spaniards who had becu y.xk ort ; 
and thus "lost his life, as he had made m.\ny :-.r- 
lose theirs.** * 

♦ Parent!, Historian etc., cod. ii., iv., 171, sheet 2, '.: ••.^■i»*-i i^*.-; 
(original MS.). Parenti's words teach us the kind of mor !• ib.cn *■:(-• 
vailing in public affairs. Soderini was blamed and att.tcl^ I, foi no! 
having put to death secretly and without trial, a man up t» tl^:' lo •jrit-iJ 
in the employment of the Republic. Strange, too, that ^.i.i- jr.«..>.!vT * 
assassin (known as the Strangler), so long one of Valentino j^^- ta 'Ufil 
instruments, should not only have obtained official emplo)^! - : ' .A'^wi 
with so much ease, but should have enjoyed the prott ' >^ , 

Cardinals. In fact, at the time when he was a prisoner • v\- >' 

Julius II., who hesitated what to do with him, the Florenti .. i- w. : i . 
Giovanni Acciaiuoli, wrote from Rome to the Ten, undc '.*.• •■:••/ i»'j!l4 
October, 1504: "I will not omit to inform your Excel'. ■•. :.a- l>y 
" reason of not having, ut aittnt^ found Don Michele gui .-■ - --Vxy. 

"deserving death, and because ten Cardinals have inte. \ ■ ♦■' Mj:., 
"all Rome declares that he will be set at liberty." Ruc:- »■ ■ . -cri;:-. . 
by the event (Florence Archives, ch. x., d. st. 4, No. 82 a' ' '".: ^'y). 

We have elsewhere noted (voL ii. p. 112) how this man. • i -\ '■;.- near!*/ 
everyone Don Michele the Spaniard (Parenti frequent' ....... c-j hii'i 

under that name), was by some erroneously supposed t« . » " ^icioii; 
birth on the strength of a letter by Niccol6 degli Alb « ;'.::iibSjry 
of Arezzo. We then said that the letter, alluded to . . tr sn:- 

Opere^ was not to be found, and that even were it foui •.- ;» :".'N 

could not hold good against the testimony of chronicles .. . .:i-. -l-i-u- 

ments. Since then we have by chance discovered this v . -^ ^ a illr 

of autograph letters written to Machiavelli, belonging t( '. . ^ ' < tiii-a 
Bargagli, nk Countess Placidi, and kindly placed at . ■ " 1 '•» 
that lady. Although this letter offers no evidence thi: • - "^.\t j: 
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Si Hi uiore lively disputes were excited by the dis- 
,j:ilcfi<\- of Francesco Vettori. He wrote that for the 
: »"j.-. m: vfaximilian would content himself with only 
:*j»^> thousand ducats; but that he demanded instant 
-.1 . ra<:nt of that sum, otherwise the Florentine orator 
.vC'U*«:t not again be admitted to his presence. And 
^ ' ■.•Ivor? added, tjiat it was positively necessary to come 
■ i ^ t::.cision, since German affairs became daily more 
i • i i-tinc'J. Therefore Florence must either pay the tribute 
\x*>:, m4*»ce an enemy of France, or refuse to pay and 
vi; t: *'\\ enemy of the Emperor. Accordingly, dis- 

is iior- a Florence grew more and more furious. After 
:. Icn^rthy debate, the Pratica decided on sending am- 
= ..s-^rtclors, and the choice of the Eighty fell on Piero 

i .w'i'dini and Alamanno Salviati. Then opposition 
?• * Embassy arose in the Council of Ten and the 

'•• ;.:il of Eighty on the part of Guicciardini himself. 
• ie C'.ciined the post, alleging that it was useless to send 
ambassadors without authority to conclude an alliance, 
\*'v\ that to conclude one amidst so much uncertainty was 
ti..nii'. rous, inasmuch as they would lose the friendship of 
V'.mLC without being assured of German assistance. 

: . "iiis conflict of opinion the Gonfalonier deemed 
. '».'-• to carry the question before the Great Council, 
txw- «».ilow every one to express his mind freely. In 

>;>) liOiif ind has no historic value, yet as it has often been quoted, and is 
vcp/ Li'uf, and refers to the time of Don Michele*s dbmissal, we have 
irr!u<:lc I it in the Appendix (II.) document iv. of the Italian edition. For 
r ciirio..s letter from Don Michele himself to Machiavelli, taken from 
l})*. -^uns collection, and giving some idea of the man and of his time, see 
A^penriix (II.), document v. of Italian edition. 

A\. C 
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those days this was so unusual a measure, that it was 
considered a violation of liberty, and no one opened his 
lips. Usage demanded that the government should bring 
forward its proposal and that the citizens should decide 
from the benches (^a;/^:«/^)^-each of which elected a 
representative, who had either to speak in support of and 
vote for the law, or remain silent if he intended to oppose 
it To grant freedom of speech to all, appeared then, 
according to Parenti's expression, " an actual loss of 
" liberty disguised under a show of wider liberty." * At 
last, as the best thing to be done, it was decided to fix 
an ultimatum of some feasible arrangement and forward 
it to Vettori, not however for immediate conclusion, but 
only to be used at his judgment, in case of urgent need. 
Thereupon the Gonfalonier, catching the ball on the 
rebound, succeeded in persuading the Ten of the impru- 
dence of employing ordinary couriers for the conveyance 
of instructions of such exceptional importance. The dis- 
patches might be intercepted ; it was therefore expedient 
to send a trusty messenger, able at need to deliver the 
instructions by word of mouth. Thus he gained his 
point of sending Machiavelli and establishing him beside 
Vettori, as he had long most ardently wished. The 
Florentines grumbled, of course, and it was said that 
Soderini had chosen Machiavelli because the latter was 
his puppet {jnannerind)^ and could be made to write any- 
thing he liked, " as best suited their ends and designs." f 

* Parent!, Historiay etc., cod. ii. iv. sheet 171 (original MS.), 
t Cerretani, cod. ii. iii. 76, sheet 316 (copy). Cerretani*s hostile 
feeling towards Soderini is proved by his assertion that the Gonfalonier 
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The truth was that the Gonfalonier had greater confi- 
dence in MachiaveUi than Vettori, and did not wish to 
be involved by the latter in a course of dangerous policy. 

Therefore, in the December of 1507, Machiavelli set 
forth on his journey, bearer of the following instructions : 
that 30,000 ducats should be offered to Maximilian, and 
that, in case of absolute necessity, the sum should be 
increased to as much as the 50,000, now demanded by 
him. Payment, however, was only to begin when his 
journey to Italy was decided, and would be continued as 
he advanced. Machiavelli was obliged to destroy his 
dispatches * on the road, for fear of their being found on 
him in Lombardy, where indeed, as he had foreseen, his 
person was rigorously searched. 

This Legation^-of which only sixteen letters remain — 
three signed by Machiavelli, the others written by him, 

sent Machiavelli in order that he should write in the manner agreed between 
them "with advices very similar to those of Francesco Vettori, which con- 
" firmed the coming of the Germans in the strongest terms.'' Had this been 
true, it would have been superfluous to take so much trouble to have 
Machiavelli chosen as messenger. Besides, it was generally known that 
Soderini's sympathies were on the side of France, not Germany. In any 
case it is worthy of remark that Parenti, Cerretani, and Guicciardini, all 
show in their Florentine histories equal animosity against Soderini, 
without, however, being able to cast any slur on his political integrity. 
The opposition party formed against him was gaining strength. 

* He gives an account of this in the letter of the 17th January, 1508, 
written by him and signed by Vettori. Opere, vol. vii. p. 163. As early 
as the 2 1 St November, the Ten had written to Vettori that Machiavelli had 
started, *' in order to bear thee our decision, and should anything happen 
" to the dispatches, he will give thee the same news by word of mouth ; 
'*and we hope he may arrive in safety." On the 29th January, they 
expressed their annoyance at the loss of the letters, which would have been 
useful for the better explanation of their views. See Open (P. M.\ 
vol. v. pp. 251 and 272. 
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but bearing Vettori's signature — was of no great im- 
portance in itself, since its sole purport was to drag on 
negotiations with Maximilian, in order to give him 
nothing in the end.* But it is rendered valuable by 
the observations Machiavelli had occasion to make on 
the Swiss and the Germans, and owing to the inform- 
ation it contains of the events that had just taken 
place in Northern Italy. On the 25th December he 
passed through Geneva, reached Botzen on the iith 
January, 1508, and thence on the 17th dispatched two 
letters. In the first, signed by Vettori, he relates that 
the offer of 30,000 ducats having been by no means well 
received by Maximilian, they had quickly raised it to 
40,000, whereupon he had shown a much more friendly 
disposition, although always suspicious that the Flo- 
rentines were using their wiles to keep him at bay. The 
Emperor was at seven leagues from Trent, and was 
already hard-pressed for money ; there would be there- 
fore little difficulty in inducing him to be satisfied 
with a moderate sum, provided it were paid without 
delay. But this was exactly what neither Vettori nor 
Machiavelli had power to do.f 

The second letter, written the same day in Machia- 
velli*s own name, gives minute details of his journey ; 

* The editors of the Opere (P. M.) declare that they have verified the 
autographs, but it is plain that they have only done so occasionally ; other- 
wise they would have noted, that instead of a few only, all the letters of 
this L^;ation are in Machiavelli's handwriting. (Florence Archives, 
Dicci di Balia, responsive ^ files 87, 89, 90, 91). Had they verified these 
autographs, they would not so frequently have reproduced the errors of 
former editions. 

t Sec the letters dated 1 7lh and 24th Januarj', both signed by Vettori. 
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and we note the remarkable care and attention with 
which he had observed the countries through which he 
had so rapidly passed. " Between Geneva and Con* 
stance," he writes, " I made four halts on Swiss territory, 
and have applied my best diligence to the investigation 
of their customs and qualities. I have heard that the 
chief mass of the Swiss is composed of twelve Cantons, 
bound together in such fashion that all decisions of 
their several Diets are respected by all.* Therefore, it 
is an error to say that four (Cantons) are with France, 
and eight with the Emperor. The truth is, that France 
has kept men in Switzerland who, with their gold, have 
poisoned the whole country, both publicly and privately. 
If the Emperor were rich he might gain the Swiss, who 
do not wish to excite his enmity, but are not willing to 
aid him against France, who has so much gold. Besides 
the twelve Cantons there are other Swiss, like those of 
the Valais and the Orisons League, who are on the Italian 
border, and are not so strictly united with the former 
as to be unable to act independently of the delibera- 

• In a short memoir read before an historical Society of one of the 
Cantons of Switzerland, in 1875, ^X ^^* Alexandre Daguet, the author 
says: "Machiavel en personne est venu en Suisse, II a passe quelques 
'* jours sur notre territoire, bien peu de jours, il est vrai ; mais un temps 
** suflTisant pour donner k cet esprit p^n^trant par excellence I'occasion de se 
•* faire une id^e exacte de Torganisation politique des Confed^res, du fort et 
**du faible de leurs institutions, et pour qu*il ait appris h. conn&itre les 
** traits distinctifs du droit public qui unissait les 12 Ligues ou cantons, 
**dont se composait en ce moment le corps helv^tique." Machiavel et Us 
SuisseSf Etude (Thistoire nationaU et ^irangh-e (extrait du Muscle Neuchd* 
ielois^ Juillet-Aout, 1877), Neuchatel, Wolfrath et Metzner, 1877. The 
Cantons numbered twelve at that period, Appenzel not having yet joined 
them. 
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tions of the other Diets. Nevertheless, they are all agreed 
as to the defence of their liberties. The twelve Cantons 
each contribute four thousand men for the defence of the 
country, and from one thousand to one thousand five 
hundred for foreigfn service. And this because, in the 
first case, all are by law compelled to bear arms ; in the 
second, namely, when it is a question of going to fight 
elsewhere, no one need go, save of his own free will." * 
There is no cause for surprise in Machiavelli's interest in 
studying a Republic maintained by its own strength, and 
sending the minutest particulars to the Ten, when we 
remember that he wished to see Florence established on 
the same basis. Meanwhile, in order to conclude even 

* Second letter of 17th January. At that time the Venetian Ambassador 
vrith Maximilian was a certain Vincenzo Quirini, whose dispatches are stiU 
unedited at Venice ; but his Relation was published by Alb^ri (Series I., 
vol. vi. pp. 5-58). In this (at pages 39-41) we find other remarks upon 
Switzerland, which it may not be amiss to compare with those of Machia- 
velli. According to Quirini, the twelve Cantons could send abroad I3,00(> 
foot soldiers, after providing for the defence of the country. The Grisons 
League could give 6000 men, the Valais 4000, St. Gall and Appenzell 
j8oo. Each Canton had its own banner, the twelve one in common, and 
the Grisons League the same. No one could fight against his own flag or 
that of the Confederation without incurring the penalty of death and con- 
fiscation of hb property. These flags could only be borne by soldiers sent 
abroad by agreement with the Cantons, or with the Confederation. 
Ludovico Sforza, the Moor, when attempting to reconquer his own State 
(1500), hired many Swiss mercenaries of the kind designated as Frtk^ 
because they took service in small bands with all who would pay them, 
and had no flag of their own. It was for this reason that they refused 
to fight against the mercenaries of Louis XII., who bore a flag. For had 
they done so, they would have forfeited both their citizenship and their 
property. Ludovico's defeat and ruin was caused by their defection, at 
least according to the account given by Quirini, who adds that the men of 
the Valais, the Grisons, Appenzell, and Sl Gall would all have acted in 
the same manner. 
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this second letter with some matter relating to his mis- 
sion, he mentions how at Constance he had diligently 
questioned one of the Duke of Savoy's orators as to 
whether Maximilian's enterprise would or would not be 
carried on, and had been told in reply : " Thou wouldst 
learn in two hours more than I have been able to com- 
prehend in many months. The Emperor acts with great 
secrecy ; Germany is a very wide land, people arrive at 
different points from very distant provinces ; to know 
anything for certain, it would be needful to have many 
spies on all sides." * 

Four letters follow, two of which, i>. of the 2Sth and 
31st January, written almost entirely in cipher, contain 
insignificant and scarcely intelligible news, or else 
indecent allusions. In fact, they were merely written 
so that, in case of being intercepted by the enemy, 
it might be easier to save the two others giving intelli- 
gence of the persons surrounding Maximilian and of the 
stratagems employed by them.t Then, on the 8th of 
February, he sent a letter from Trent, signed by Vettori, 
relating how Maximilian, having arrived there and being 
authorized by Julius II. to assume the title of Emperor 

* Letter of the 17th January, signed by Machiavelli, and previously 
quoted. 

t The two letters of the 25th and 31st January are published in the 
Opert (P. M.)t pp* 271 and 276; but in fragmentary fashion, since no 
interpretation is given of their principal portions in cipher. The following 
words are quoted from the letter of the 25th Januaiy. (They, too, were in 
cipher, although the editors do not mention it.) ''For this reason it is 
"needful for me to tell you that this letter contains nothing; but is only 
* * written that the true dispatches may be saved if this be found. " We have 
ascertained that the other fragments in cipher contain, as the editors 
mention, nothing but jokes, indecencies and nonsense. 
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elect, had marched on the fourth day of the month, with 
drawn sword and preceded by heralds, to the cathedral, 
where his Chancellor, Mathias Lang, Bishop of Gurk, had 
harangued the people and officially proclaimed that the 
Emperor was on his way to Italy to take possession of 
the crown.* 

The same letter went on to mention the very singular 
manner in which the expedition had begun. The 
Marquis of Brandeburg had marched on Roveredo with 
Sooo foot and 2000 horse, and then suddenly retraced 
his steps. The Emperor, with 1 500 horse and 4000 foot, 
had marched towards Vicenza, and had taken and sacked 
the Seven Communes which enjoyed self-government 
under the protection of Venice. It was rumoured that 
he was laying siege to a castle, when it became known 
that he, too, had returned by Trent, and was stationed ten 
miles from the city on the road to Botzen. "Now I 
would fain inquire what the wisest man in the world 
could do, if he had the mission with which your Excel- 
lencies have charged me. Had your letters f arrived 

* In this way the Ein]>cror's coronation was then rendered independent 
of the Pope. '* In diescr spaten Neuerung sprach Maximilian den 
Grundsatz aus, dass die in Dcutschland fortdauemde Kaisergewalt von der 
Kronung durch den Papst unabhangig sei.'* Gregorovius. CcschkhU der 
Stadt Roni, vol. viii. p. 4S. 

t On the 19th January the Ten had written to Vettori that he might 
promise 40,000 ducats, paying the first instalment of 16,000 whenever 
Maximilian put his foot on really Italian soiL Trent could not be r^;arded 
as Italian territory, since the Emperor was free to go there whenever be 
liked, as though it were his own land. Vettori was also empowered to pro- 
mise even 50,000 and jxiy 20,000 at Trent ; but only in case of extreme 
urgency and when the Emperor's coming was certain. Vettori was to be 
judge of the measure of urgency. Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 272. 
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three days ago, I should have immediately paid (the 
requisition), in the sure belief of the Emperor's coming, 
and I should have been approved, only to be condemned 
to-day in view of what has actually happened. It is 
difficult to foresee events. The Emperor has many and 
worthy soldiers, but he has no money, neither is it 
apparent from what quarter he may get any, and he is 
too lavish of that which he has. Now, although in prin- 
ciple it is a virtue to be liberal, it is no use satirfying a 
thousand men when one needs twenty thousand, and 
liberality has no effect save on its objects. He is skilled 
in war, patient of fatigue, but so credulous that many 
have doubts of the expedition, so that there is matter 
both for hope and fear. What renders credible his success 
is that Italy is on all sides exposed to rebellions and 
vicissitudes, and has no good soldiers ; so that there have 
been miraculous victories and miraculous defeats. It is 
true that there are the French with good soldiers, but as 
they are now deprived of the Swiss, who usually won 
their victories for them, and as the ground is trembling 
beneath their feet, one is doubtful of them. Therefore, 
in considering all these things, I dwell in uncertainty, 
inasmuch as for the accomplishment of your mission the 
Emperor should attack and be victorious." To this letter, 
written as usual by Machiavelli and signed by Vettori, the 
latter added a few lines in his own hand, saying that in 
his judgment " it would be the most inopportune thing 
in the world to recall Machiavelli : that it was necessary 
for him to remain until everything was settled." * 

* Opercy vol. viL, letter of the 8th February, pp. i86, 187. The words 
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All the Legation dispatches treat of the same subject 
The Emperor insists upon receiving the money im- 
mediately, and the Florentines raise disputes to gain 
time and give nothing, and profit by the increasing 
uncertainty and confusion of the state of affairs. An 
army of 400 horse and 5000 foot entered Cadore, which 
was devoted to the Venetians, and on being joined by 
Maximilian with a body of 6000 infantry, invaded and 
ravaged about forty miles of Venetian territory. But 
suddenly the Emperor, finding his purse empty, returned 
to Innsbruck to raise money on his own jewels. The 
two Florentine orators followed him thither and learnt 
that as he had not paid his Swiss soldiery, the Cantons 
had allowed France to hire infantry, and that that power 
had already 5000 Swiss in Italy, and the Venetians 300a 
Meanwhile Bartolommeo d'Alviano surrounded the 
troops left in Cadore, and after slaughtering a thousand 
of them, captured the remainder by seizing the fortress 
of Cadore. He then continued his march, the enemy 
retreating before him, captured Pordenone, which he 
held in fief, Goritzia, Trieste, and Fiume. The Germans 
ventured an attack between Trent and the Lake of 
Garda, but although partially successful it led to no 
results. The two hostile armies remained fronting each 
other in the valley of the Adige ; but before long the 

written in Vettori's hand were given very incorrectly in several editions ( 
bnt in the Opere (P. M.) they were given in accordance with the original. 
For instance, where the old editions say : " Machiavello is in want of much 
"money, for my part there shall be no lack even for him,'' it should 
stand thus : "As long as I have money for myself, neither shall Machia- 
**¥tUo be in want of any." Opcrc (P. M.), vol. v. p. 288. 
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2000 Grisons men, receiving little pay from the Em- 
peror, deserted the camp. Their example was quickly 
f<^Iowed by others, and on reaching Trent they all dis* 
persed. Maximilian had never been able to obtain from 
the Empire more than 4000 foot soldiers at a time, and 
always for six months only ; so that when one set joined 
him the others went away ; and to collect a latter army 
would have required sums that he did not possess. He 
called a Diet at Ulm to demand fresh subsidies, and 
hastened to Germany ; but suddenly vanished from sight 
and went into hiding at Cologne, where he received in- 
telligence that the Diet had been prorogued without 
coming to any decision.* 

The letter of the 22nd March, 1508, written from 
Innsbruck, after giving some of this news to the Ten, 
concluded thus : " You tell me that I may pay the sum 
offered, if I can believe, at fifteen soldi the lira^ that the 
Emperor will proceed. But I believe at twenty-two soldi 
the lira that he will proceed ; I cannot, however, foresee 
whether he will conquer and if he will be able to go on ; 
since up to the present, one of his two armies of six or 
seven thousand men each, has been beaten, and the other 
has accomplished nothing. On the other hand, Germany 
is very powerful, and may, if she choose, gain the victory. 
But will she choose?" And Vettori added, that not 
being very well, he had decided to send MachiavelU to 
the Diet and to watt on the Emperor. This proposal was 

* Leo, Storia d Italia, bk. xi. ch. li., § 5. 

t We have elsewhere expUineil that these words signiiy : with fifties 
thanctt le tuxitty, there bring twenty soliii in the Florentine lira. 
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immediately accepted by the Ten ; * but could not be 
carried into effect, because persons about Maximilian, 
and in his confidence, sent them word that it would be 
better neither to go nor to send any one.t Accordingly 
the two orators remained where they were, to carry on 
the usual shilly-shally business, of which they were 
heartily tired. " Your Excellencies," they wrote on the 
30th May, "have spun so fine a thread that it is impossible 
to weave it If you do not seize the Emperor in his 
need, he will claim more than you offer; yet if you 
take him in his need, then one cannot, as you wish, 
foretell his coming at fifteen soldi the lira. You must 
come to a decision, divine the less dangerous course, 
and enter upon it and settle your minds in God's name ; 
for by trying to measure great matters like these with 
compasses, men are led into error." % 

Nevertheless, events showed that the thread had not 
been spun so badly as the orators thought. On the 8th 
June, they sent word that a truce had been concluded be- 
tween Maximilian and Venice for a term of three years 
(6th June, 1508). The Pope, England, Hungary, and the 
States of the Empire were parties to it on the one side ; 
on the other the Italian States, Spain, and France. This 
latter power, however, not having been consulted or 

♦ Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 317, in the letter of the Ten to Vettori, 9th 
April, 1508. 

t Letter of the 29th March, misdated 28th March in the Opere (P. M,). 
Both the original letter and official duplicate are to be found in the Florence 
Archives, Died di Bulla carteggio^ responsive^ file 90, sheets 423 and 429, 
with the deciphered copy in Buonaccorsi's hand, sheet 434, always with the 
date 29th March. 

:J: Letter of the 30th May. 
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advised on the matter, showed great discontent, and 
afterwards made it a pretext for her iniquitous conduct 
to Venice, in being induced by the Pope to join the 
league of Cambrai, which aimed at the destroyal of the 
Republic. But meanwhile, in consequence of all these 
changes, the Emperor received nothing more from the 
Florentines, who thus obtained their intent. Vettori 
asked for his recall, urging the inutility of remaining any 
longer at his post ; while Machiavelli, who felt threaten- 
ings of an internal malady, at once took his departure. 
He had left Trent on the loth June, and on the 14th he 
was already at Bologna, whence he indited the last news 
respecting the truce gleaned by him on the road.* 

He had been absent from Florence 183 days. He had 
left it the 17th December, 1507, was at Geneva on the 
25th, and started thence the following day for Constance, 
at that time a week's journey, during which he was 
able, although rapidly, to traverse almost the whole of 
Switzerland, and make the best of his opportunities for 
observation and inquiry. On the 17th January, 1508, he 

* Letter of I4tli June. At the end he relates how a certain Serentano, 
about the Emperor's person, had told Vettori that there was room to 
include the Florentines in the truce, and that if they wished, the Emperor 
would name them as his adherents. They must, however, decide quickly. 
At this point there is a passage in the original letter which has been omitted 
from every edition, including that of Passerini and Milanesi. It begins 
after the words, **and the French began to send their troops there," and 
runs as follows: ** Francesco believes that this fellow (Serentano) has put 
'* thb thing on foot, thinking to better hiS own interests by it ; and believes 
"that it could be managed by giving a thousand ducats to be divided 
'* between him and another. And therefore he prays your Excellencies to 
*' advise us quickly on the matter. Francesco will depart from Trent to- 
** morrow, to go to the Court. God be with him." Florence Archives, 
DUci di Baltaj carteggh^ responsive^ file 91, at sheet 342. 
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wrote from Botzcn, and up to the 8th June, when he 
left Trent on his return towards Florence, he had spent 
his time between that city, Botzen and Innsbriiclc* 
He there witnessed the continual going and coming of 
Germans of every grade and condition : soldiers, generals, 
princes, prelates, diplomats ; and thus had a convenient 
opportunity for studying that people, and bequeathing 
us a brief description of them. The Florentine orators 
were not required, like the Venetians, to draw up, at 
the close of their embassy, a general report on the state 
of the country to which they had been sent. But 
occasionally they found space in their dispatches for 
very acute notices and considerations. Indeed, it was 
in work of this kind, that men like Guicciardini and 
Machiavclli took the first rank ; and they also, whether 
for their own pleasure or for the advantage of the 
magistrates, sometimes wrote full reports without being 
obliged to do so. 

We have an Istrnsiofic (or paper of instruction) written 
by Machiavelli in 1522, long after he was out of office, 
for his friend RafTaello Girolami, who was accredited 
ambassador to the Emperor in Spain. In this, while 

* From the documents in the Plorencc Archives, published by Passerini, 
Opcre (P. M.), vol. i. pp. 69, 70, it appears that MachiavelU's election 
was decreed by the Ten, on the 17th December, 1507, atm salario alias 
iiiclarattdo. He started the same day, and returned the i6th June, 1508. 
Kor current expenses he received 1 10 broad gold florins, of which 80 florins 
and 10 soldi were, as seen by his account, spent upon the journey to 
Innsbruck. During his absence, his salary consisted of 10 small lire net. 
per diem, including his usual salary of 2 lire, 4 soldi, 1 1 dcnari per diem. 
Thus he received a daily addition of 7 lire, 1 5 soldi and I dcnaro ; and thus 
was paid 14 19 lire for his 183 days' absence, besides his ordinary stipend. 
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giving advice on the best mode of conducting an em- 
bassy, he clearly indicates the method pursued by him- 
self. " You must," he wrote, " carefully observe every- 
thing : the character of the prince and of those around 
him, of the nobility and of the people, and then furnish 
full details." He then gives him rules as to what should 
more particularly be observed in Spain, and tells him 
that an ambassador should gain a reputation as a man 
of honour, and not think one thing and say another. 
"I have known many who, in order to be held as 
sagacious and wily men, have in such wise forfeited the 
prince's confidence, that it has afterwards been impossible 
for them to carry on negotiations with him." He also 
adds several suggestions on the small tricks of the trade. 
And on this head he says, that when it is a question of 
drawing general inferences and trying to divine men's 
intentions on the more secret current of affairs, as it is 
very odious to express your own opinion in your own 
name, it is convenient, if only to give greater weight to 
your own words, to put them in the mouth of well- 
known personages, saying, for instance: "Considering 
" all that has been written ; sagacious persons here 
" present, deem that such and such results must follow." * 

♦ Istrutiofu fatta per Niccolb Machiauelli a Raffaello Girolami^ Opere^ vol. 
iv. pp. 177-182. This letter is dated 23rd October, but no year indicated. 
However, Ferdinand of Aragon died in January, 1 5 16, and was succeeded 
by Charles, nephew of the Emperor Maximilian. The latter died on the 
I2th January, 1519 ; in the same year Charles went to Germany as his suc- 
cessor in the Empire, and in 1522 returned to Spain, whither Girolami was 
sent to him. Herr H. Heidenheimer, in a valuable study {MachiavellCs 
erste Romische Legation^ Dissertation zur Erlangung der DoctorwHrdey etc, 
Darmstadt, 1878), also mentions (at p. 59 and fol.) this Istruzione, and 
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In fact wc continually meet with this expression in his 
reports, and arc now able to appreciate its full value. 
But minute and practical as were these warnings given 
to Girolami, Machiavelli himself did even more and 
better than he advised. Especially on this Legation to 
the Emperor, for having no affairs of much gravity 
to occupy his time and attention, he devoted himself 
chiefly, and by his own desire, to an attentive and 
conscientious study of the country in which he was 
detained. 

We have already seen how carefully he had observed 
and described the general condition of Switzerland 



giving it, as it seems to us, an undue importancct not only examines it 
diligently, but almost as though it were a really scientific treatise. He seeks 
in it a malhematic precision of language, finds in some words a hidden 
signification they do not possess, and meets in this fashion difficulties that 
have no existence. Machiavelli sajTi : ** Every one who is good can 
** faithfully execute a commission ; the difficulty lies in executing it 
^"^ sufficiently,^^ So at p. 60 Herr Heidenheimer disputes on the true 
meaning in this passage of the words good and sufficiently^ whereas it is 
very clear that the author means to say that in order to be faithful it 
is enough to be good ; but that to succeed sufficiently^ or with requisite 
ability, something more is needed, namely, aptitude, prudence and sagacity. 
When Machiavelli says : ** That to put your opinion in your own mouth 
•* would be odious," Herr Heidenheimer examines the signification of the 
word odious^ the cause of this odium, ** Worin dieses odium aber bestehe, 
** wird nicht gesagt. Zcdenfalls abcr ist auf den ausserordentUch starken 
" Ausdruck odioso sehr zu achten " (p. 64). But even here there can be no 
doubt of the meaning of the words quoted, which merely signify, that to 
express judgments in your own name, r^^ding the countries and personages 
to whom the ambassador is accredited, and regarding probable events, may- 
generate odium, that is may offend some one's pride, may appear pre- 
sumptuous, etc. For this reason those who are practised in the business are 
accustomed to write in similar cases : '* Sagacious persons here deem 
**that," etc. But notwithstanding some too finely drawn subtleties, Herr 
Heidenheimer *s work shows admirable industry and scholarship. 
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through which he had so hastily travelled. And now 
being again in Switzerland he beg^n immediately, 
on the 27th June, that is the day after his arrival, 
to write his Report on German affairs {Rapporto di cose 
della Magna)y in which he gave a very faithful portrait 
of the Emperor, and a general sketch of the country. 
To this sketch he afterwards began to give a more 
literary form, under the title of Portraits of German things 
{Ritratti di cose deW AUtnagnd), It would appear that 
after the battle of Ravenna, here recorded, he had the 
intention of composing a longer and more important 
work upon Germany; but soon afterwards threw it 
aside, without adding any fresh matter to the fragment 
that remains to us. Neither is his Discourse upon German 
things and the Emperor {Discorso sopra le cose d'Alemagna 
e sopra Umperatore) of any importance. He wrote 
this in 1509, when Giovanni Soderini and Piero Guic- 
ciardini were accredited to the Emperor, and it only 
consists of two pages, in which he merely refers to what 
he had already said in the Report. This Report, 
therefore, which is substantially a brief relation in the 
Venetian fashion addressed to the magistrates of the 
Republic, is the only original and important work 
written by him on the subject, with the exception of 
a few small additions to be found in the fragment of the 
Ritratti^ 

The Rapporto has been variously judged by German 
writers. Gervinus affirms that this and the other similar 

* See the three compositions upon Germany in the CJ^r, vol. iv. p. 153 
and fol. 

III. D 
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composition, of a little later date, upon France, prove the 
acuteness with which Machiavelli " knew how to probe 
national characteristics, and with what profundity he 
could judge of the political condition, the internal state 
of foreign countries, and of the nature of nations and of 
governments. His statistical notices upon France are 
excellent ; perhaps nothing better has ever been said 
regarding the Emperor Maximilian and the German 
government"* This opinion has been frequently ex- 
pressed \x\ Germany, down to the present time.t One 
writer, however, pronounces a very different verdict, i>. 
Professor Mundt, author of a work upon Machiavelli, far 
more recent but also far inferior to that of Gervinus. In 
his opinion, Machiavelli's estimate of Germany and the 
Germans is a phantasy partly inspired by the Germania 
of Tacitus, but without any connection with things as 
they really were during the early years of the sixteenth 
century4 The financial conditions described by him, 

* Gervinus, Historische Schriftetij p. 97 : ** Seine Ritrattivon Frankreich 
' und Deutschland beweisen wie scharf er in die Eigenthiimlichkeiten dcr 

* Volker einzugehen verstand, wie eindringend er die politische Lage, den 
' innem zustand fremder Lander, die Natur der Nationen und der Rcgie- 
*rungen beurtheilte. Seine statistischen Notizen iiber Frankreich sind 
*ganz vortreffrich und iiber den Charakter der Kaisers Maximilian und 

* des dcutschen Regiments ist vielleicht nichts besseres noch gesagt worden, 

* als was er in seinen Berichten und gelegentlich sonst vorbringt. " 
t " Wie diirfen es heute beklagen, dass einer Auslander schon in kurzer 

* Frist dazu gelangte den zustand des Reiches vor vierthalbhundcrt Jahren 
*so zutreffend zu erkennen, ohne dass die Deutschen etlichen Nutzen 
*daraus gezogen haben." Dcr Patriotismus MachiavellV s ^ a paper by 

Herr Karl Knics in the Pnussische Jahrbuchcr of Berlin^ June^ 1871. 

X **Dabei scheinen die Erinnerungen an Tacitus und dessen frische 
"naturgliickliche Urgermancn zuweilen die Phantasic des Machiavelli un- 
** willkiirlich bestimmt und verwirrt zu haben. Jedenfalls sind ihm darauf 
'* unabweisliche Einfliisse angeflogen, die ihm zu einer so wunderbaren, 
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the purity of manners, the liberty and equality for which 
he demands our admiration, are nothing, according to 
Mundt, but an idyl woven by Machiavelli's own fancy ; 
since it is impossible to discover whence he derived the 
portrait that he offers us.* It is enough, says Mundt, 
to read the works of Luther, and the writings of his con- 
temporary Fischart, to be convinced that virtuous Ger- 
man simplicity was only a dream at the commencement 
of the Reformation. 

We have already noted, and shall often have occasion 
to repeat, that as regards statistics and minute exactitude 
in the definition of special facts, Machiavelli is often 
surpassed by the Venetian Ambassadors, who also occa- 
sionally surpass him even in scrutiny of the characters of 
personages with whom they were in contact, and divina- 
tion of their most secret intentions. But he is, however, 
unrivalled in defining the tendency and political value of 
peoples and princes, the general action that the latters* 
personal qualities exercise upon contemporary events, 
the essential nature of institutions and the effects pro- 
duced by them. But, when it is necessary to divine 
what course the King of France or the Emperor will 



"schon mit der damaligen Wirklichkeit durchaus nicht mehr harmoniren- 
** den, sondem zu einer politischen Fata Morgana verflUchtigenden Malerei 
"verfiihren konnten." Theodor Mundt, Niccolb Mcuhiavelli und das 
System dcr modernen Politik, Berlin, Otto Janke, 1 86 1, p. 218. 

♦ "Man weiss in der That kaum, wodurch Machiavelli darauf gefiihrt 
"werden konntc, die Deutschen seiner Zeit auch in ihren Lebenssitten in 
** einem so fabelhaften, der Wirklichkeit nirgend entsprechenden Lichte zu 
"schen. Ein Original zu seinen Schilderungen, konnte er selbst nicht 
"gesehen, noch aus irgend einer anderen Mittheilung ubemonimen haben, 
** etc." Ibidem^ p. 220. 
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probably pursue from one day to the other; what passions 
or desires will move them at a given moment ; then the 
Florentine Secretary is inferior to the Venetians and 
even to some of his fellow citizens — to Guicciardini, for 
instance. This was probably the reason why he was 
outstripped by many in the race, and never succeeded in 
attaining to the office of Ambassador. But whenever 
it was needful to define the elements of the political 
force of France or of Germany, of the King or of the 
Emperor, then his intellectual might asserted itself 
clearly, and he soared far above other men. 

In Italy, observation of political and social facts cer- 
tainly dates from very ancient times ; and we find as 
many examples among the Chroniclers of the fourteenth 
century, as among the men of learning and the am- 
bassadors of the fifteenth century, who have sometimes 
bequeathed to us admirable photographs of the countries 
they visited and of the political personages with whom 
they were acquainted. Machiavelli, however, was the 
first to discern the cohesion of social facts in a mar- 
vellously organic unity. For although Guicciardini, in 
his youth, collected many precious data upon Spain, and 
transcribed them with wonderful lucidity and precision, 
yet when he tried to amalgamate them in order to pro- 
nounce a comprehensive judgment on the character and 
political strength of the country and its government, 
his power failed him to a certain extent, as we shall 
have occasion to show later on. So it may be said that 
the immense material of observation, accumulated by 
Italy during many centuries, was first co-ordinated in 
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Machiavelli's mind, thus laying the foundation of his 
future science of politics. Forecasts of this were already 
visible in his Report upon Germany, and in the similar 
Report he shortly after wrote upon France. In both, and 
especially in the former work, we also detect another 
quality, seldom ascribed to him, but without which many 
of his writings would be inexplicable. He was a follower 
of certain ideals, which so completely possessed his 
imagination that he sometimes beheld them where they 
did not exist This gave a kind of personal colouring 
to the facts narrated by him.* 

Readers acquainted with the descriptions of Germany 
by Bracciolini and Piccolomini, who — particularly the 
second — had lived long in the country and minutely 
depicted it, with unceasing laments over its ignorance, 
roughness and barbarism ; or those who have read the 
Travels in Germanyf by the same Francesco Vettori who 
had been with Machiavelli in Tirol, and which contains 
little else than a collection of indecent stories, will find 
themselves in a new world on perusing the brief but 
eloquent pages in which Machiavelli records his hearty 
admiration for the same country. It is impossible not 
to be struck by the acumen with which, while extolling 
the simplicity of life and the military training of 
Germany, he recognizes the real strength of that nation 

* As we have previously remarked, Burckhardt was one of the first to 
notice this point in his work, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, dritte 
Auflage, Leipzig, 1877-78, two vols. Apropos to Machiavelli he observes : 
" Seine Gefahr liegt nie in falscher Genialitat, auch nicht im falschen 
"Ausspinnen von Begriffen, sondem in einer starken Phantasie, die er 
"offenbar mit Miihe bandigt." Vol. i. p. 82. 

t Vin^gio in Alentagna^ published in Paris and Florence, Molini, 1837. 
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even in the midst of the prevailing anarchy and poh'tical 
impotence, and demonstrates the weakness of Maximilian 
despite his good qualities, his military valour, his great 
popularity, and the vastness of his Empire. And all 
this confirms the judgment pronounced by Gervinus. 

We must, however, repeat that Machiavelli had only 
passed rapidly through Switzerland, and had not gone 
beyond Innsbruck during his stay in Tirol. It is true 
that he had seen many Germans there, and conversed 
with some who spoke Latin and Italian, but he had not 
visited their country, and knew nothing of it from personal 
experience. And although he knew how to distinguish 
Switzerland from Germany, he seems to often consider 
them rather as portions of the same country than as 
two different regions, peoples and nations. We have 
noted how, when Commissioner with Albizzi to the 
camp before Pisa, in speaking of the Swiss he almost 
always called them Germans. And in the report we 
are now examining, it is evident that when he speaks of 
Germany he not only includes Switzerland and Tirol, 
but that also, these being the only two German-speaking 
countries he has visited, he attributes to all the manners 
and modes of life he had observed there. His enthu- 
siasm was roused by the spectacle ol those proud, sober, 
warlike populations ; in the " free freedom " (" libera 
liberty ") of the Swiss Republics he recognized his ideal 
of an armed nation, and consequently held them up as 
examples to be imitated by Italy. The continual arrival 
of German troops, whose departure was the signal for the 
coming of others ; the information he received from 
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them of the many republics flourishing in their land ; their 
martial aspect, and their military prestige, so strongly 
impressed his imagination, that in Germany he beheld a 
sober, liberty-loving country, entirely devoted to arms. 
Thus, then, he described it; and more than once attributed 
to it the customs of Swiss and Tirolese, with whom it 
had certainly some points of resemblance and relation- 
ship. And this may serve to explain the inexactitudes 
noted by Mundt, who, however, failed to trace them to 
their real causes, and therefore arrived at no clear con- 
ception of Machiavelli's work.* 

" There can be no doubt," says the Secretary, " of the 
power of Germany, with her abundance of men, money 
and arms. The Germans spend little on administration, 
and nothing on soldiers, for they train their own sub- 
jects to arms.t On festival days, instead of playing 
games, their youth divert themselves by learning the 
use of the petronel, the pike, of this or the other weapon. 
They are frugal in all things, for they affect no luxury 

♦ HeiT H. Heidcnheimcr, in his before-mentioned pamphlet, pp. 70-74, 
excuses Machiavelli for not having remarked the agitation of Germany, and 
the real state of the multitude, on the score that he had been little or not 
at all in the country, had no knowledge of the German tongue, and was 
acquainted with the grandees and the Courts but not with the people of Ger- 
many. This is true, but the omission remains the same. 

t At p. 15 of Quirini*s Relazione^ from which we have before quoted, 
the author, with a view to practical issues, discusses German men-at-arms, 
and compares them with the Italian, examining in what respects they are 
superior, in what inferior ; concluding with a remark, which, as the official 
utterance of a Venetian ambassador, proves that Italians had already begun 
to lose their self-confidence. '* All Germans like these are naturally more 
''ferocious than our men, and have less fear of death than the Italians; 
** yet they are neither so prudent, nor so disciplined as the latter, neither are 
"they so skilful" 
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either in their buildings or their attire, and have but few 
chattels in their dwellings. It suffices them to have 
abundance of bread and meat, and to have a stove to 
protect them from the cold ; and he who owns no other 
possessions, does without them and desires them not. 
Therefore their country lives on its own produce, with- 
out needing to buy from others ; they sell things 
fashioned by their hands, which are scattered over nearly 
the whole of Italy, and their gains are all the greater 
because earned by labour with very little capital. Thus 
they enjoy their rough life and liberty, and for this cause 
will not go to war, excepting for great recompense ; nor 
would even that suffice, but for the decrees of their 
communities." Here we seem to be listening to a 
reminiscence of Tacitus in his Germania. There is, as it 
were, a tone of pain, betraying a soul wounded by the 
unexpressed comparison that Machiavelli is instituting 
between Italy and the country which he describes. 
It is as though he cried impetuously to the Ten : Behold 
how you should order the Republic if you truly desire 
its freedom and strength ! The splendour of Italian 
arts, letters and wealth, that had blinded the judgment 
of so many of our writers, who therefore despised 
foreigners, never dazzled the eyes of Machiavelli His 
keen glance pierced straight to the primary source of 
things ; and in the corruption of his country he descried 
the inevitable cause of her future woes. 

But as he goes on he comes nearer to reality, and 
describes it with greater fidelity. " All Germany is divided 
between communes and princes, who are the enemies of 
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one another and all enemies of the Emperor, to whom 
they will not give too much power, lest he should sub- 
jugate their land as the kings have done in France. 
And this is understood by all ; but few understand for 
what reason the free cities of Switzerland show so much 
hostility, not only to princes and to the Emperor, but 
likewise to the communes of Germany, with whom they 
share both the love of liberty and the need of self-defence 
against princes. The true reason is that the Swiss arQ 
enemies, not merely of the Emperor and princes, but also 
of the nobility of Germany ; since in their own country 
there is none, neither any distinction among men, saving 
of those acting as magistrates, and all enjoy a free free- 
dom. Thus it comes about that these nobles do all in 
their power to keep their communes divided from the 
Swiss. On the other hand, the Emperor, being opposed 
by the princes, aids the communes, who are Germany's 
backbone, and thus they (the nobles) find themselves 
weak, being attacked on both sides, and their States 
being divided among many heirs. And added to this 
are the wars of the princes and communes among them- 
selves, against one another, and of both with the 
Emperor ; so that it is easy to comprehend that, not- 
withstanding the great strength of the country, it is in 
fact much enfeebled."* 

• Even in his Discorsi (book i. chap. Iv.), Machiavelli greatly extolled 
Germany, recording a law existing in some of those republics, according 
to which the citizens were put upon their honour to declare the amount of 
their property and pay a proportionate tax without any official investigation ; 
and this was carried out without any ill results, so great, in his opinion, was 
the good faith of those citizens. Mundt makes some sarcastic remarks on 
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All these reflections are to be found in almost identical 
wording, both in the Ritratti* which contain little else, 
and in the second part of the Rapporto,\ The latter, 
however, being, as we have seen, almost an official 
report, speaks first of the state of affairs and of the 
character of the Emperor ; saying of him, that notwith- 
standing his apparent greatness and power, he was 
practically very weak, because Germany, being so divided 
and so jealous, never granted him necessary supplies. 
"They say that his States return him a net revenue of 
600,000 florins, and that his imperial office brings him 
100,000. That would suffice for the pay of many men ; 
but, owing to his great liberality, he is always without 
soldiers and without money ; nor can one see what 
becomes of his money. Pr^ Luca (the priest Luca dei 
Renaldi), who is always about his person, told me that 
the Emperor never took advice of any one, yet is 
advised by all ; that he wishes to do everything himself, 

this head. But we may quote the words of an old and trustworthy German 
writer on the subject. ** Egregia vero laus ab homini extero, et eo qui, 
" institutonim et morum civilium diligens esset atque el^;ans spectator. 
** Ssepius autem ille res Germanorum pne patriis laud are solitus erat. 
" Quod valde probat tribuli a civibus accipiendi ex fide inventum, ad 
** Norimbergensium pneclarum civitatem, imprimis, opinor, pertinet: qui 
"ilium conferendi in publicum modum appellant die Losung^ et prsecipuse 
** dignitatis magistratum, quaestores ad id constitutos, die Losunger. Aliqua 
** facultatum pars iureiurando promissa, pro censu cuiusque pecunia sesti- 
'* mato, aerario inseritur, sed clanculum : ne scilicet modus divitiarum aut 
'* inopiae cuiusque, utrumque autem sedulo occultare solent cives, facile 
** reliquis pateat. . . . Nobilem ilium adeo et memoratu dignum morem a 
** Vuagenscilio, in elegante copiosaque eius de hoc urbe commentatione, 
** nusquam descriptum extare, dolendum est." Joh. Frid. Christii, De 
Nicolas Machiaveili, libri ires, Lipsiae et Halae Magdeb. 1 731, p. io8, 
• OperCf vol. iv. pp. 153-160. f Ibidem^ pp. 168-173. 
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and does nothing in his own way, because when, not- 
withstanding the mysterious secrecy in which he is 
enwrapped, the course of events unveils his designs, he is 
always led by those about him. This liberality and 
lavishness of his obtain him the praises of many, but are 
his ruin, since all take advantage of him, all deceive him. 
And one who is about him told me that, although when 
once made aware of it he does not allow himself to be 
deceived' anew ; yet so many are the men, so many 
the circumstances, that it might happen to him to be 
deceived every day of his life, even if he always dis- 
covered the fact But for these defects he would be an 
excellent prince, for he is virtuous, just, and also a 
perfect captain.* 

** His coming into Italy gives alarm to all men ; for 
it is known that his needs would grow with victory 
unless his nature were entirely changed. And if the 
trees of Italy bore ducats for him instead of leaves, they 
would still be insufficient for him. Note, likewise, that 
from his frequent prodigality proceed his frequent needs, 
from his needs his frequent demands, and from these 
the frequent Diets ; just as his weak resolves, and their 
weaker execution, are the fruit of his scanty judgment 
However, if he had come, you could not have paid him 
by means of Diets." t 

* The portrait of the Emperor, drawn by the Venetian ambassador 
Quirini, at pages 26, 27 of his Relation, answers precisely to this by Machi- 
avelli, and concludes by saying *' that he always leaps from one decision 
to another, and thinks of so many improvements to each, that he misses 
both the time and opportunity for accomplishing anything.'* 

t Kapporto^ etc. Optre^ vol. iv. pp. 165-168. 
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The Portraits of French things* {Ritratti delle cose 
della Franda) are chiefly detached thoughts written 
after his last mission to France in 1510. Nevertheless, 
he does not fail to note in them the increasing power 
of France, in consequence of her great centralization, 
resulting from the union and submission to the crown 
of the different provinces and the Barons. Thence a 
political strength within the kingdom, a military strength 
without, superior to the social and real power of the 
country ; precisely the reverse of what he had observed 
in Germany. " All the nobility are devoted to military 
life, hence the French men-at-arms are of the best in 
Europe. The foot-soldiers, on the other hand, are bad, 
being composed of rabble and labouring folk, subject 
to the Barons, and so oppressed in every act of life that 
they are vile. Exception, however, must be made of 
the Gascons, who, being near to Spain, have something 
of the Spaniard, and are a little better than the others, 
although in recent times they have shown themselves 
rather thievish than valiantf Yet they behave well in 
the defence and attack of fortresses, although badly in 
the open field.J In this, too, they are the reverse of 

* RapportOy etc. Opere^ vol. iv. p. 133 and fol. 

+ Opere, vol. iv. p. 153 and fol. The Gascons, and more particularly 
the Basques, who were often confused with them, formed a light infantry 
that had high repute in France. 

X Even during the last Franco -Prussian war, the Germans accused the 
French of behaving indifferently in the open field, and of always preferring 
to fight behind cover of some sort. " Always to fight behind cover, and 
always to be covered by their fortresses, such are their tactics," was what 
we read in the German journals of the period, although the wars of Napoleon 
had caused a different opinion to be formed. 
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the Germans and Swiss, who are unrivalled in the field, 
although for attack or defence of fortified places they 
are worth nothing. For these reasons the kings of 
France, putting no faith in their own infantry, hire 
Swiss and landsknechts. In point of fact, the ferocity 
of these men is greater than their bravery and skill, and 
if the enemy withstands their first onslaught, they become 
so timid that they seem like women ; as indeed is noted 
by Cxsar, who said of them, that at first they were 
more than men, at last less than women. And there- 
fore, he who would overcome them must play with 
them and ward off their first attacks. They cannot 
endure prolonged hardship ; therefore, in such case, it 
is easy to rout them when they have been thrown 
into disorder, as we have seen proved on the Garigliano 
during the last war with the Spaniards. 

•'The country is very rich in agricultural produce, 
but poor in money, everything going into the hands of 
the nobles and the bishops ; tliese latter absorb two-thirds 
of the riches of the kingdom, and have very great 
political power, being very numerous in the Councils of 
the throne. The people of France are humble and 
most obedient, and hold their King in great veneration. 
They live at very little expense, through the great 
abundance of animal food, and every one also has a 
little land.* They dress coarsely, and with garments 
of little cost ; they do not wear silk of any kind, neither 
they nor their womenkind, for they would be marked by 

* Opere^ vol. iv. p. 142. This shows that even in those days smaU 
holdings were general in France. 
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the nobles."* And at another page of these Ritraiti, 
always written in detached paragraphs, Machiavelli 
says : " The French nature is greedy of others' goods, 
"and then prodigal of its own and others' property. 
"And therefore, the Frenchman would steal with his 
" very breath in order to devour and waste and enjoy it 
" with him from whom he has stolen : a nature contrary 
" to that of Spaniards, who never let you see any trace of 
" that of which they have robbed you." f 

Evidently Machiavelli had no sympathy either for the 
French or for France, with which he was much better 
acquainted than with Germany; but the Republic had 
no reason to be pleased with the French. And we find 
another proof of this antipathy, even in the few and 
brief detached reflections in his works entitled : Of the 
nature of the French % {Delia Natura del Frances!). 
" They are very humble in bad fortune, insolent in good. 
** They are rather cavillers than men of prudence. They 
" weave well their bad and roughly laid warp. They are 
" vain and frivolous. No Italians get on well at Court, 
" save those who have nothing more to lose, and fish in 
" troubled waters." 

In the Ritratti he also passes in rapid review the 

* Opere^ vol. iv. p. 142. 

t Opere, vol. iv. p. 139. Guicciardini, in his Melaziotu sulla SpagnOj 
1512-1513 {Opere Irudite), vol. vi. p. 277, says of the Spaniards : "Being 
" astute, they are good thieves ; and therefore it is said that the Frenchman 
"is a better lord than the Spaniard, for both despoil their subjects ; but the 
*' Frenchman spends (his money) directly, the Spaniard accumulates it ; and 
"also the Spaniard, being keener witted, must know better how to thieve." 

X They consist of little more than a single page. Opere^ vol. iv. 
pp. 151, 152. 
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various States bordering on France, in order to show 
that she has no great danger to fear from any one. He 
alludes to the imposts, to the revenues of the country, 
speaks of the forms of go^remment, of the army, the uni- 
versities, of the administration, and above all of the royal 
prerogative and power, which were almost unbounded. 
They are hasty, brief, detached remarks, like notes jotted 
down on a journey. 

But the point that demands our principal attention 
in this, as well as in the composition upon Germany, is 
the author's continual, almost involuntary and irresistible 
tendency to accumulate special particulars regarding a 
few general facts, such as the nature of the country, the 
character of the people, the tendency of the government. 
Thus these become the centre from which his observa- 
tions diverge, and to which they return ; the key ex- 
plaining the social and political conditions under his 
notice. In France he pauses to contemplate the as- 
sociation of all men and all national activities under 
the unity of one supreme command, and sees that this 
leads to an augmentation of political and military 
strength. It does not, however, escape him, that all this 
may be dangerous in the long run, inasmuch as indi- 
vidual liberty is sacrificed by it, and the ma.ss of the 
people oppressed. Many centuries have gone by, many 
different and noisy events, many revolutions, yet the 
justice of his verdict is still unassailcd. To thj»> day 
France suffers from her centralization, which, as Toc- 
queville • showed us, and as we find in the^ note* of 

• la h» cxcdka: wort. La FJi^uiU^ d tAmum /V^««. 
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Machiavelli, is of far older date than is generally be- 
lieved. To this day, also, has endured that excessive 
power of the clergy which he observed in his time. 
Even the great prevalence of small landholdings, upon 
which so much has been written, which so many have 
declared to be the direct outcome of the Revolution and 
entirely modem, is of far older origin, and, as we have 
seen, did not escape the Secretary's eye. In fact, nothing 
ever escaped him that had any political, real, or general 
importance. 

In describing Germany he started instead from the 
point of view of the great variety of customs and interests 
of local passions and franchises. For if these generated 
confusion and deprived the government of unity of 
action, they did not sap the strength of the country, 
which even in the midst of disorder was nourished by 
individual independence and military training. And for 
centuries this has remained the dominant fact and 
characteristic in the history of Germany, who to this 
day maintains the federal form, and notwithstanding 
her many triumphs is exposed to internal struggle by 
the diversity of her constituent elements. That which 
totally escaped Machiavelli, that of which he has no 
word to say, was the vast religious agitation then in 
course of preparation. This may be explained, not only 
by his never having sojourned in the interior of Grermany 
proper, and by his ignorance of the language, but still 
more by his profound indifference to religious questions, 
and the scanty knowledge that he had of them. This 
defect, however, was common to the majority of Italians 
in his time. 



CHAPTER X. 

Fresh devastation of Pisan territory — ^Negotiations with France and Spain 
— Pisa is pressed on all sides — Machiavelli goes to Piombino to arrange 
terms of capitulation — Pisa surrenders, and is occupied by the Floren- 
tines. 

(1508-1509.) 

On the outbreak of the Genoese revolution in 1507, 
Louis XII. had promised the Florentine ambassador, 
Francesco Pandolfini, that, in the event of having to bring 
an army into Italy to reduce that city, he would also 
halt in Tuscany to accomplish the subjection of Pisa to 
the Florentines. And this he asserted and caused to 
be asserted with so much persistence, that it was even 
agfreed what sum should be given to him when all was 
finished. But after subduing Genoa, he went back to 
France, as usual failing to keep any of his promises to 
the Florentines.* Therefore, as soon as the latter were 
free from fear of Maximilian, who had withdrawn after 
making truce with the Venetians, they felt that they had 
a right and were in a position^ to attend to their own 
affairs, counting only upon their own resources. They 
decided to make a beginning by ravaging the Pisan 

* See the L^ation of Francesco Pandolfini in Desjardin, NfgociatUms 
diplomatiques, etc., vol. ii. p. 199 and fol. 
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territory, a measure neglected by them during the pre- 
vious year. The antagonists of the Gonfalonier imme- 
diately raised a lively opposition, and were joined by 
others, who began to perceive the cruelty of the thing, 
and felt pangs of conscience on seeing the extreme 
misery to which the Pisan peasantry were reduced, and 
particularly the sufferings of the women, many of whom 
died of exhaustion.* Nevertheless, the project was 
carried through, for it was now decided to bring the 
affair to an end, and the fitting moment seemed to have 
come. 

The Pisans were much cowed by the devastations 
inflicted upon them in June ; and to reduce them still 
lower, the Florentines engaged Bardella, the Genoese 
corsair, at 600 florins the month, to blockade the mouth 
of the Amo with three vessels, and thus prevent any 
supplies from reaching the besieged city on that side."t* 
Machiavelli, who during March and April had been sent 
about the Florentine territory to enlist infantry, was 
stationed in the camp from August to November as pay- 
master to the troops. There he pushed on the operations 
of the war, ordered the continuation of the work of 
destruction, went about collecting reinforcements and 
proposing the election of the regimental corporals. At 
his instance, we find that the Nine nominated about 
four hundred in a very short space of time.} The Ten 

* Guicciardini, Sttfria Fiorentina^ p. 351. 

t Buonaccorsiy Diarw, p. 134 and fol. ; Guicciardini, Storia Fiortntina, 

PP- 351. 352. 
. t O^ine (P. M.), vol v. p. 343, and Scn'Ui imditi del Machiavelli, 

iP^ 339-341. 
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seemed to have entrusted him with the entire conduct of 
the campaign. In fact they wrote to him on the i8th 
August: "Thou art prudent, and being in the secret 
" of everything, it is unnecessary to further explain our 
^'wishes to thee."* And in October, not only did he 
repeat the August ravages on the Pisan lands, but even 
laid waste the lands near Viareggio belonging to Lucca. 
In this way he compelled the Lucchese to make an 
agreement for three years, solemnly binding them to 
give no more help to the Pisans, either in men, money 
or provisions. 

But when France perceived that in this way the 
Florentines were bringing the war with Pisa to an end 
without her help and without her gaining any advantage 
by it, she hastened to protest She protested against 

♦ Letter of the i8th August, 1508, Opcre (P.M.), voL v. p. 338. With 
it they sent him 500 ducats. See at the same place the patent dated i6th 
August. These Commissions to the camp and through the territory are 
to be found in the Opere, vol. vii. Other documents relating to the same 
subject are to be found in the ScritU iruditi and in the Opere (P.M.), 
vol. L and vol. v. lliese documents show that in March and April, 1508, 
Machiavelli employed 34 days in travelling about the territories of the 
Republic, 'Uo collect foot soldiers, and received 17 broad florins for his 
^'expenses." Opere (P.M.),vol.i.p.69. Eight hundred broad florins were sent 
to him on the i8th August, for payment of the men and for the devastation 
of Pisan lands. Ibidem^ p. 71. In October he was sent round to recruit 
soldiers and lay waste the crops of millet and oats. Ibidem^ P* 7i* In 
March, 1508*1509, he received 12 broad florins for the expenses of 24 days' 
travel with three horses, to elect the corporals of the companies. Then 
further sums were sent to him for the pay of the infismtry : at one time 283 
broad florins, 6 soldi^ and 10 denari ; at another, 285 florins and 5 lire^ 
and so on. In the month of May we And him at Pesda and Pistoia to 
collect bread and provisions. In June he received a payment of 8 lire the 
day, for the 89 days he had been travelling hither and thither. Opere 
<P.M.), vol. L p. 72. All this shows the accumulation of business to which 
he had to attend, and how he was always on the move. 
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the devastation carried on without the previous per- 
mission of the King ; protested against the treaties of 
agreement with her enemy the Emperor ; and threat- 
ened the instant dispatch to Pisa of General G. J. Tri- 
vulzio, with three hundred lances, so that the surrender 
might not take place without her assistance, and she 
might thus be able to urge fresh and greater preten- 
sions. It was easy for the Florentines to prove that 
France had not the least right to complain, and that 
her pretensions were absurd ; but it was not possible to 
withstand the pertinacious demands of the King, who 
was determined to have money at any rate. They 
already knew that Julius II. had finally succeeded in his 
long meditated design of the league of Cambrai, by 
which, in December, 1508, Pope, Emperor, Spain, and 
France joined hands for the destruction of Venice. It 
is true that this event, by distracting general attention 
and schemes of war from Tuscany, left her freer to 
do and to dare ; but on the other hand, the obligation 
contracted by France of marching a numerous army 
into Northern Italy, rendered that power still more 
greedy of money, more dangerous, and more dangerously 
near. 

For this reason the ambassadors Alessandro Nasi and 
Giovanni Ridolfi were now at Blois, with instructions 
to come to terms and pay as little as possible to France 
and to Spain, who had quickly asserted equal preten- 
sions. The latter power was ready to sell the ancient 
friendship for the Pisans which, as she now affirmed, 
she had always had; while the former was disposed to 
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sell to her ever faithful allies, the Florentines, their own 
undeniable right to provide for their own interests with 
their own resources. Nevertheless it was necessary to 
yield. The negotiations proceeded slowly, for disputes 
arose, not only upon the sum to be given, but also as to 
the method of payment And meanwhile it was needful 
to make donations to Rubertet and the other ministers 
of France and Spain, who, after graciously accepting 
them, asked for more, and showed no haste to bring 
matters to a conclusion. At last Nasi and Ridolfi wrote, 
that on the 13th March, 1509, a treaty had been signed 
by which the Republic was bound to pay 50,000 ducats 
in several instalments to the King of France, and as 
much to the Spanish monarch, to whose ambassador they 
had also been obliged to promise a fee of 1 500 ducatSt 
on his refusal to be content with one thousand only. 
Nor was that all. They had been obliged to sign a 
second treaty with France alone, promising to pay her 
another 50,000 ducats under pledge of the strictest 
secrecy, to avoid rousing the jealousy of Spain, who 
would then have insisted on receiving the same amount* 
In short, the Republic was to disburse over 150,000 
ducats to her friends, to gain their permission to exercise 
the rights naturally belonging to every State. 

Meanwhile, however, Florence had pushed on the war. 
Machiavelli was still at the camp, and the Ten wrote 
to him on the 15th February, authorizing him to give 
all requisite orders, " inasmuch as we have placed all this 

♦ Desjardin, Nigociations^ etc, vol. ii. pp. 256-297. See more particu- 
larly the letter of the 13th March, 1509, at p. 293. 
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charge upon thy " shoulders." * It was an immense re- 
sponsibility for a man like himself, untrained in war ; 
but he accomplished miracles, by attending to everything 
with feverish energy, and matters progfressed very satisfac- 
torily. The Genoese had ordered the withdrawal of the 
corsair Bardella, and their merchants instantly sailed 
in with com ships to carry help to the Pisans up the 
Amo. On the i8th February, however, they were re- 
pulsed, as some men-at-arms, 800 militia infantry and 
a few guns had been sent to San Piero, in Grado, in time 
to hold the mouth of the river. t A band of equal 
strength was sent into the valley of the Serchio, to guard 
the mouth of the Fiume Morto, a canal by which boats 
passing by Osole or Oseri brought succour to Pisa. 
Afterwards the celebrated architect, Antonio San Gallo^ 
came with a band of axemen and sawyers and a quantity 
of timber, to construct a dam across the Amo to ex- 
clude future supplies. Machiavelli ordered the instant 
construction of a similar work across the Fiume 
Morto. 

In conducting these affairs he corresponded directly 
with the Ten, without paying much deference to the 
Commissary-General Niccol6 Capponi, who though but 
ill-pleased, remained quietly at Cascina. Soderini there- 
fore sent a friendly remonstrance to Machiavelli, bidding 
him to try and save appearances at all events.t Accord- 
ingly Machiavelli wrote at once to inform the Commis- 

♦ Scritti inediti, pp. 347, 348. t Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 138. 

t Letter of Andrea della Valle, 19th February, 1808-1809. Opert 
(P. M.), p. 353. 
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sary that he was at the mill of Quosi, "to watch lest any 
" other boat should try to enter, in order to stop it, as 
" they had stopped the first." * But after this he went 
on as usual, for there was no time to think about 
etiquette. He hastened to Lucca to protest against the 
help continually sent thence (to Pisa), and obtained a 
promise that a stricter guard should be keptf By the 
7th March he had completed the barricade across the 
Fiume Morto, consisting of three rows of iron-bound 
piles under water, and was staying in the camp at 
Quosi to superintend the raising of the bed of the river 
Oseri by means of three small vessels captured from the 
Pisans, in order to make it fordable for the Florentine 
troops. And on the 7th March he wrote to the Ten, 
"that Jacopo Savelli had twice crossed and recrossed 
it with eight horses ; and when our troops can cross, 
and carry fifty fascines with them, why then even the 
army of Xerxes might ford it." The same letter showed 
that his hopes were very high. " The militia companies 
were excellent, and gave no trouble whatever. He 
believed that this time the Lucchesc would keep their 
promise not to send succour, and prevent both private 
individuals from bringing supplies, and the Pisans from 
coming to fetch them. Otherwise, as he had told them 
it was useless for them to make treaties with the Floren- 
tines, who could well make one weapon serve for two 
purposes." J His meaning was that the same precautions 

* Optre^ ▼oL viL p. 24a Letter of the 20th February. 

t Opire (P. M.), vol. v. pp. 373 and 378. 

X Letter of the 7th March, 1508-9. Ofere, vol. vii. p. 24a 
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would have prevented succour from being sent by the 
Lucchese, or received by the Fisans. 

Matters having reached this point, the army being 
divided, and various operations having to be carried on, 
it appeared very strange that the weight of all things 
should still rest on the shoulders of Machiavelli, who was 
neither a General nor a Commissary of War, but merely 
the trusted confidant of Soderini. Accordingly, the 
Council of Eighty elected two other Commissaries * in 
the persons of Antonio da Filicaia and Alamanno Sal- 
viati, who on the loth March came to Cascina to confer 
with Machiavelli and Capponi in order to decide upon 
the steps required to bring the expedition to a speedy end. 
They decided to form three camps. One at San Piero, 
in Grado, where Machiavelli and Salviati were to remain 
with Antonio Colonna to guard the Amo, the nearly 
finished bridge over the Fiume Morto, and the bastion 
erected for its defence. A second was to be established 
at Sant Jacopo, to prevent the Lucchese from sending 
help to Pisa by the valley of the Serchio; and here 
Commissary Antonio da Filicaia was to be stationed. 
The mountain paths, however, by which the Pisans could 
fetch provisions from Lucca on foot were still open ; 
therefore a third camp was formed at Mezzana, whence 
other tracks could be watched, and Capponi was sent 
there as Commissary. Each of these blockading camps, 

* Gtticdardini, never very well inclined towards Soderini, says that this 
choice was made so that '' things might be conducted with better order and 
"more reputation, since the only public official in the camp was Niccol6 
** Machiavelli, Chancellor to the Ten." Storia Fiarentina, p. 381. Yet, as 
we have seen, Capponi also was there. 
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depriving Pisa of all possibility of help, was to contain 
one thousand men, two-thirds of whom were of the 
Florentine militia.* 

Before all these plans could be carried into effect, 
Machiavelli received orders by a dispatch of the loth 
March, to go to Piombino, where a Pisan delegation 
was coming with a safe conduct, to propose terms of 
surrender.! As it was feared that this was only a 
pretext of the Pisans to gain time, the Ten commissioned 
him to come to a clear understanding of their intentions, 
with instructions to insist upon unconditional surrender, 
and to instantly withdraw should the envoys be un- 
authorized to agree to itj The city of Pisa was reduced 
to positive extremity. By the formation of their three 
camps, the Florentines had cut off every chance of help 
from without, whether from Lucca or from the coast ; 
and now, after the sums paid to Spain and France, had 
full liberty of action. The great war now impending, in 
consequence of the league of Cambrai, kept both the 
forces and attention of the great potentates, including 

• Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina, ch, xxxiii. pp. 387, 388 ; Buonaccorsi, 
IHario^ pp. 138, 139. 

t The embassy was composed of citizens and country folk. Guicciardini 
tells us, at page 332 of his Storia Fiorcntitia^ that they were twenty in 
number; Ammirato {Istoria Fiorentina, vol. v. ch. xxviii. p. 497. 
Florence, Batelli, 1846-49), tells us that a safe conduct was granted to 
twenty-four persons. In the printed edition Machiavelli is made to say 
that with their followers " they were a string of 164, or more." Opere^ 
voL viL p. 255; and in the Opcre (P. M.), vol. v. p. 392, we read "a 
" string of 161, or more." The original MS., however, says : •* a string of 
" 16, or more." The stop after the 16, always placed after figures by old 
writers, had been mistaken for the figure i. 

X See letter and commission of the Ten, dated loth March, 1508-9, 
Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 384. 
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the Pope, concentrated in Northern Italy, and therefore 
left the Pisans without hope of assistance even from 
that quarter. Thus far, it is true, they had maintained 
a long, heroic, and successful defence, and would cer- 
tainly have continued it longer, had not serious internal 
disorders, no longer to be warded off, been added to all 
their dangers from without 

The obstinate energy of their defence was mainly 
attributable to this, that, whereas the Florentines had 
hitherto carried on the war by means of mercenary 
or auxiliary troops, they had not only armed all their 
citizens, but even the inhabitants of the outlying territory, 
on whom they had also conferred a share in the govern- 
ment This union, unprecedented among our Republics, 
had enormously strengthened the defence, and evoked 
instances of virtue, self-denial and heroism, such as were 
seldom witnessed in the Italian history of that period. In 
fact, even Pisa's antagonists were filled with admiration 
at such examples, and Machiavelli saw in them fresh 
grounds for hopeful expectations of the national militia 
that he was now organizing. But the prolonged war had 
also given birth to other consequences. The peasant 
class, being always the first to be attacked and daily 
compelled to greater sacrifice of life and property, neces- 
sarily obtained a preponderant share in the government 
of the city. This, in short, had now become a military 
government of public defence ; and naturally the chief 
power fell into the hands of those who showed most 
vigour in repulsing the enemy. But notwithstanding 
this, the citizens having more experience of public affairs,. 
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and greater political acumen, still continued to be able 
to direct matters according to their will. 

Thus by slow degrees a genuine conflict of interests had 
arisen, for which it was difficult to find a remedy. The 
country round was all laid waste and exhausted ; the 
Florentines showed that they no longer had any wish 
for revenge ; they demanded unconditional surrender, 
but would treat all with the same humanity, as their 
own old subjects. There was no reason why these con- 
ditions should not be acceptable to the inhabitants of 
the territory, who knew that, the war once ended, they 
would be treated as subordinates even by the Pisans, 
according to the general custom of all Italian Republics. 
Such conditions, however, were not at all agreeable to 
the inhabitants of the city, to whom an unconditional 
surrender implied loss of the independence that was 
dearer to them than all else in the world. Hence the 
disaccord of citizens and rustics. The latter asserted that 
their lands were reduced to such a state that it was no 
longer possible to prolong the defence, and that they 
were ready to surrender ; the citizens, on the contrary, 
were still obdurate, and created endless delays for the 
sake of gaining time. Now they proposed ceding the 
territory only, then they tried to terrify its inhabitants 
by asserting that these would bear the chief brunt 
of the Florentine vengeance. But the latter proved 
in a thousand ways their intention of showing clemency 
to all. Besides, the idea of ceding the territory alone 
was acceptable to no one, for in that case the war 
s^ainst the city would still continue, and the require- 
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ments of the siege would involve fresh devastation of the 
country round.* 

Hence, the embassy sent from Pisa to Piombino 
consisted of country folk and citizens, who were not of 
the same mind, and Machiavelli already knew this and 
was soon to have fresh proof of it On the isth May, he 
wrote a report of his mission to the Ten. The Pisans, 
who had arrived in great numbers, had complained that 
instead of two or three influential citizens, there was no 
one to meet them but an ordinary Secretary, not even 
one sent expressly from Florence. In any case they sued 
for peace, with security of life, property and honour ; but 
they were not authorized to conclude terms. Upon this 
Machiavelli, being much dissatisfied, turned, after a few 
words, to the Lord of Piombino, and said "that he 
could make no answer, because they had said nothing. 
If they wished a reply, let them say something. Your 
Excellencies desired obedience, demanded neither their 
life, their property, nor their honour, and would allow 
them reasonable liberty." Then the Pisans brought 
forward their proposal of yielding the territory and 
being left shut up within their city walls. "Do you 
not see," replied Machiavelli, again addressing himself 
to the Lord of Piombino, " do you not see that they are 
laughing at you ? If it is not intended to give up Pisa 
to the rulers of Florence, it is useless to enter into 
negotiations ; and as to the security, if it is not intended 
to keep faith, there is nothing to be done." And after- 
wards he told the country folk, " that he regretted their 

* Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ p. 387 and fol. 
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simplicity, for they were playing a game in which, in 
any case, they must be the losers. If Pisa had to be 
taken by force, they would lose property, life and every- 
thing. If, on the contrary, the Pisans were victorious, 
then the citizens would treat them not as equals, but as 
slaves, and would drive them back to their ploughs." At 
this point, one of the citizens present began to cry out 
that the terms were not suitable, because it was sought 
to create division among them ; but the country folk 
instead seemed ready to consent to them, and expressed 
their desire for peace. Machiavelli took no further 
concern in the matter, and left the next day, although 
on two occasions, even after he was already mounted, 
the delegates came back to him to try to renew tlic 
discussion.* 

He was compelled to go instantly to Florence, 
to obey the imperative summons of the Ten.f But we 

♦ Opere^ voL vii. p. 249 and fol. Letter of the I5lh March, iSo8-9,' 
t The letter of the Ten is dated 5th April, and bears the inscription 
CjJJ (or) sia per via. It ordered Machiavelli to be in Florence the same 
daj, with all the men he had with him : '* Haste as much as possible, for 
"the case is urgent." This letter is published in the Opere (P. M.), among 
the dociiments of the Commission to the camp before Pisa, Machiavelli, 
however, had already started, nor could he have been at Pisa if the order 
was to be in Florence the same day. To this letter the editors of the 
Opere (P. M.) add others found among the Carte del Machiavelli, written 
Irom Florence in the name of the Ten, addressed to Machiavelli at the 
camp, yet signed with his name, without any explanation of how Machia- 
velli could write letters from Florence to Machiavelli in camp before Pisa. 
It would seem that, as he still retained the office of Secretary to the Ten, 
the chancery sometimes continued the custom of placing the secretary's 
name at the end of official letters, either in full, or only in initials, even 
during the absence of the bearer of the name. Of course, neither letter> 
nor signature are in Machiavelli's handwriting. 
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soon find him once more at the camp of Mezzana, 
whence he wrote to the Ten, on the i6th April, in reply 
to their invitation to go and stay at Cascina. After 
minute details of the condition of the army, stating 
that the infantry equalled any that could be had in Italy, 
he concluded by urgently praying them to leave him 
where he was, otherwise he should not be able to attend 
either to the infantry or to anything else, whereas it did 
not signify whom they sent to Cascina. He added that 
he was aware that to stay at Cascina would be much less 
fatiguing, much less dangerous for him ; " but if I wished 
to avoid fatigue and danger, I should not have left 
Florence ; therefore, I beg your Excellencies to permit 
me to stay among these camps, and labour with these 
" Commissaries on necessary matters ; for here I can be 
" good for something, and there I should be good for 
nothing, and should die of despair ; therefore I again 
pray you to fix upon some other man."* The Ten 
replied, giving him leave to stay where he thought his 
presence most useful,t and he went backwards and 
forwards between the three camps, watching how things 
went on, and always being where his help was needed to 
see that the soldiers were properly cared for. At one 
moment he was paying the men, at another sending off 
provisions, at the next advising and directing the block- 
ade operations, requisite to cut off supplies from the city. J 
On the 1 8th May, he was at Pistoia to hasten the 

* Opercy vol. vii. p. 258. Letter of the i6th April, 1509. 
t Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 401. Letter of the 17th April, 1509. 
X Letter of the 21st April, from the camp of San Piero in Grado. 
Opere^ vol. vii. p. 262. 
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dispatch of a delayed supply of bread, and giving stern 
orders against any repetition of the blunder.* And this 
unrelaxing vigilance at last produced the desired effect, 
for the Pisans were so hemmed in on all sides that they 
were driven to agree to surrender. 

In fact, on the 20th May, the three Commissaries 
wrote to the Ten,t announcing the arrival of four Pisans 
to ask for a safe conduct, in order to send ambassadors 
to '^Florence to arrange the capitulation. And on the 
24thy the ambassadors, five citizens and four country- 
men,! appeared in the camp, and travelled so rapidly 
with Alamanno Salviati and Niccol6 Machiavelli, that 
they reached San Miniato the same evening. § On the 
31st, Machiavelli had returned to Cascina, and the am- 
bassadors, after arranging in Florence the terms of 
surrender, which was, in fact, unconditional, although 
clemency was assured to them, returned to Pisa without 
delay. There was no time to be lost On the 2nd June 
three hundred starving people had sallied from the 
miserable city, and flocked to the camp at Mezzana, 
to ask for bread, which was given them. The next day 
more famished bands poured from every gate of the 

* Letter of the i8th of May, from Pistoia. OperCf vol. vii. p. 265. 

t It is in the Florence Archives, and is published in the Opere, vol. vii. 
p. 267, and in the Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 413. It was written from the 
camp in the valley of the Serchio, by Machiavelli, who added in his own 
hand the three signatures of the Commissioners. 

{ The letter of the 21st May, written by Machiavelli and signed by 
Salviati, mentions that there were to be five countrymen and four citizens ; 
but the mistake is corrected in the credentials given by the government of 
Pisa. Opere (P.M.), vol. v. p. 415. 

§ Letter of the 24th May, 1509, from San Miniato, written by Machia* 
vcUi and signed by Salviati. Opere (P. M.), p. 417. 
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city, and it was necessary to drive many of them back, 
or the whole camp would have been thrown into dis- 
order.* On the 6th all was arranged for the entry of 
the Florentines the following day. The three Com- 
missaries came to the camp at Mezzana to meet Machia- 
velli, who had received three thousand ducats for the 
soldiers' pay. An order was also received leaving to the 
Secretary the choice of the soldiers who were to enter 
the city, and these were to receive beforehand a third 
of their pay, so that they might have no pretext for 
committing excesses-f They waited a day, in order to 
enter on the 8th. Probably, although we have no cer- 
tainty of it, astrologers were consulted in fixing the day 
and hour. All that we know is that, among the many 
letters then received by Machiavelli, we find one from 
his friend Lattanzio Tedaldi, earnestly advising him not 
to commence the entry into Pisa before half-past twelve, 
and, if possible, a few minutes after thirteen o'clock, an 
hour that had always been of good omen to the 
Florentines.^ 

According to the unanimous verdict of contemporary 
historians, from that moment everything was carried on 
with the greatest humanity and kindness towards the 
unhappy city that had fought so well and suffered 
so much.§ Not only did the Florentines abstain from 

• Letter of the 3rd June, 1509. Opere^ vol. vii. p. 279. Letter of 
Antonio da Filicaia, 3rd June, 1509. Opcre (P. M.), vol. v. p. 423. 

t Opere, voL vii. p. 284 and fol. Opere {P. M.), vol. v. p. 427. 

X Carte del Machiavelli^ case iv. No. 40. Opere (P. M.), vol. v. p. 429. 

§ Guicciardini, Storia ttltaUa^ bk. viii. ch. iii. '*On this occasion, 
*' the good faith of the Florentines was worthy of note ; for, although full 
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all violence, not only did they carry in large stores of 
provisions and distribute them among the starving in- 
habitants, but they also restored to the Pisans all the 
real property they had previously confiscated, scrupu- 
lously calculating to the advantage of the original 
proprietors even the profits of the last year, up to the 
day of the conclusion of peace. The statement of 
the accounts was entrusted to the historian, Jacopo 
Nardi, who said that they were drawn up in a manner 
so favourable to the Pisans that it was as though the 
latter had dictated, instead of submitting to the con- 
ditions of the peace.* For the Pisans regained their old 
privileges, and the re-establishment of their administra- 
tive magistracies ; their former freedom of commerce 
was restored to them ; in law suits they were granted 
right of appeal to the same judges as the Florentines. 
But if all these things did honour to the conquerors, 
especially to Soderini and Machiavelli, who had had the 
chief share in making and carrying out the decrees, still 
they could not suflSce to satisfy the conquered. Liberty, 
independence, and political rights were for ever lost ! 
No Pisan could again hope to share in deciding the 
fate of his city, and therefore the principal families 
emigrated to Palermo, Lucca, Sardinia and other parts. 
Many took service in the French army, then fighting 
against Venice in Lombardy, and afterwards sought in 
the South of France a home reminding them of their 

"of so much hate, and exasperated by many injuries, they were no less 
"faithful in the fulfilment of their promises, than easy and clement in 
"making them." 
* Nardi, Sioria di Firenu^ vol. i. pp. 409, 410. 

III. F 
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soft Tuscan clime.* Among these exiles were the 
Sismondi, ancestors of the illustrious historian of the 
Italian Republics. 

In these days, Nardi tells us, many thought of An- 
tonio Giacomini, the first to place the war with Pisa 
on the right road towards a successful ending, and who 
had then, from others' envy, been left on one side ; so 
that now, in his old age, blind and infirm, he was pining 
in neglect By a strange caprice of fortune, the victory 
had been achieved by Machiavelli, who was no soldier. 
But his conscience could not reproach him, for he had 
never been one of those who despised Giacomini ; on the 
contrary, he had always felt a sincere admiration for him, 
and lost no opportunity of declaring it For it was the 
example and excellent military success of that General 
that had encouraged him to organize the militia, to 
whose efforts the surrender of Pisa was attributed. 

At any rate, all things had gone well with the Secre- 
tary, and the clemency shown in taking possession of 
the city, increased his reputation for prudence and the 
influence of his name. Letters of congratulation poured 
in upon him from all quarters. One dated the 8th June, 
from Agostino Vespucci, his colleague in the Florence 
chancery, told him that bonfires had been burning in 
the city since twenty-one o'clock, and that it was im- 
possible to describe the public rejoicing: "every man 

• Sismondi, Hist, des Ripub. Italimnes, Bnixelles, 1838-39, vol. vii. 
p. 244. Capitolazione per la resa delta citth di Pisa sotto il ebminio della 
repubblica Fiorentinay in Flaminio Dal Borgo's RaccoUa di diplomi pisani^ 
pp. 406-28, in 4S 1765. 
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^* quodammo€b is going mad with delight. . . . Prosit 
^vobis to have been present at a glory of this kind, 
" et mm minima portio rei , . . Nisi crederem te nimis super- 
•* birey I would venture to say that you, with your batta- 
" lions tarn bonam ftavastis operam, ita uty non cunctando 
^* sed acceleraftdo, restitueritis rem florentinam. I hardly 
" know what I am saying. I swear to Heaven, so great 
"is our exultation, that I would pen you a Tulliana 
" (a Ciceronian oration), had I the time, sed deest petti- 
**tus** * And on the 17th June, his friend, Commissary 
Filippo da Casavecchia wrote to him from Barga: 
" May a thousand good fortunes come to you from the 
" grand gain of this noble city, for truly it may be said, 
"that you personally have had a great share in the 
"matter. . . . Each day I discover in you a greater 
"prophet than the Jews or any other generation ever 
" possessed." f 

Nevertheless, all these triumphs were not unfraught 
with danger for the future of Machiavelli, and even of 
the Republic itself. On the one hand, he naturally 
became the object of increased jealousy and envy. 
Had not he, a simple Secretary, superintended a siege 
with almost greater authority than that of the War 
Commissioners ? Had he not, too, had the good luck to 
achieve success, and thus put an end to the obstinate 
struggle that had for so many years exhausted the 

♦ Carte del Machiavelli, case vi. No. 43. This letter of Vespucci was 
published in the Opere (P. M.), vol v. note to page 431. 

t Vide Appendix (II.), document vL of Italian edition. The original is 
among the Carte del Machiavelli^ case iv. Na 45 ; part of the fragment 
given above was published in the Open (P. M.), voL v. p. 431. 
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resources of the hostile cities ? Then, on the other hand, 
this fortunate success made all men conceive the highest 
opinion of the new ordinance ; so that Machiavelli and 
the others placed such unbounded faith in it, as to make 
it later the source of great and bitter disillusions. No 
one seemed then to perceive that all that the militia 
ordinance had really accomplished, was to lay waste the 
country, without encountering the enemy in battle ; and 
keep strict watch to prevent supplies of provisions from 
reaching a city that was so worn and exhausted by 
famine as to be no longer able to bring an army into 
the field. Neither did any one reflect that things might 
have gone very differently had it been a question of 
confronting experienced and able soldiers in a pitched 
battle. This was an experience to be made at a later 
date, and then Florence learned at her own cost the 
danger of building on illusive hopes in time of war. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The League of Cambrai and the battle of Agnadello — The humiliation of 
Venice — A Legation to Mantua — The secottd DecennaU — Machiavelli*s 
small vexations — The Pope as the ally of Venice and enemy of 
France — Renewal of the war — lliird Legation to France. 

(1508-1510.) 

The loth December, 1508, had witnessed the conclusion 
of the League of Cambrai, that Julius 11. had so care- 
fully planned, so ardently promoted. The Emperor, 
Spain, France and the Pope had united, apparently, to 
combat the Turks, but really to gratify their revenge by 
the destruction of Venice, and were already agreed as to 
the division of the territory. The Pope was to receive 
the coveted lands of Romagna ; the Emperor, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona and Friuli ; Spain, the Neapolitan 
territory on the Adriatic ; and France, who had to bear 
the brunt of the war, Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, Cremona, 
Ghiara d*Adda and the Milanese States. Hostilities 
immediately began, and from the beginning it seemed 
as though both nature and mankind had conspired to 
the injury of Venice. The powder magazine exploded ; 
a thunderbolt struck the fortress of Brescia ; a boat 
carrying 10,000 ducats to Ravenna was wrecked ; certain 
of the Orsini and the Colonna, who had engaged in the 
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Venetian service and pledged themselves to bring a con- 
siderable force of foot soldiers and cavalry, kept the 
instalment of 15,000 ducats they had already received, 
and then broke the contract by order of the Pope. 
But the indomitable Republic remained undismayed, and 
dispatched a powerful army of native and foreign troops 
to the Oglio under the command of Niccol6 Orsini, 
Count of Pitigliano, and Bartolommeo d'Alviano. Or- 
sini, however, being excessively prudent, D'Alviano ex- 
cessively daring, and neither willing to yield to the 
other, the conduct of the war was very uncertain. 

Their adversaries, on the contrary, went straight to 
their mark. On the 15th April, Julius 11. issued his 
bull of excommunication against the Venetians and all 
who assisted them, empowering any one who could to 
make slaves of them after stripping them of their pos- 
sessions. On the 14th May, the French advanced guard, 
commanded by G. J. Trivulzio, had passed the Adda 
and met the rearguard of the Venetians under D'Alviano. 
This commander, by making a halt while the remainder 
of the army marched on, found himself isolated, while 
the enemy on the contrary was continually reinforced by 
freshly arriving troops. Seeing this, D'Alviano dispatched 
messages to the Count of Pitigliano ; but he, with his 
usual timidity, replied that the Senate did not wish any 
pitched battles at present, and that his colleague would 
do well to continue the march. Nevertheless D'Alviano 
attacked the enemy and behaved with valour, but 
met with the ill luck that usually marred his career. 
Bresighella's Italian infantry fought like heroes, six 
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thousand of them maintaining the struggle until the last 
man was cut down. Twenty pieces of artillery were lost; 
and D'Alviano himself was wounded and taken prisoner. 
His army was completely routed ; but a portion of the 
cavalry escaped, and the main body of the Venetian 
army under Pitigliano, having continued the march, took 
no part in the conflict This battle, known as that of 
Vaili or Agnadello, was the first of the great and san- 
guinary struggles of which thenceforward Italy was to 
be unceasingly the scene, and in which the Italian 
soldiers and captains of either side fought with equal 
valour, binding their country more and more firmly in 
the bond^ of foreign domination. The French held 
Caravaggio, Bergamo, Brescia and Crema in their power ; 
they also seized Peschiera, and thus within a fortnight 
Ix)uis XIL, who had entered Italy at the head of his 
army, was already lord of the territory promised to him 
at CambraL Accordingly his ardour in the prosecution 
of the war soon began to relax. The Count of Pitigliano 
had shut himself up in Verona. 

But meanwhile the Papal army, consisting of 400 
men-at-arms, as many light horse, and 800 infantry, 
advanced rapidly into Romagna without encountering 
other obstacles. Soon, too, it was further strengthened 
by 3000 Swiss, commanded by the Pope's nephew, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, now Duke of Urbino in 
virtue of his adoption by the deceased Duke Guidobaldo. 
When the tidings of the battle of Vaili reached the Duke 
Alfonso d*Este, he threw aside his neutrality, drove the 
Venetian Visdomino from Ferrara, sent thirty-two of 
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his celebrated guns to the Pope's army, and repossessed 
himself of certain lands formerly taken from the Este 
by the Venetians. The Marquis of Mantua behaved 
much in the same manner. In expectation of the 
Emperor's arrival, the imperial feudatories in Friuli and 
Istria made attacks on the humbled Republic of 
St. Mark, whose only hope now lay in sowing dissension 
among her adversaries by yielding to a few of them the 
full extent of their demands. 

There was no longer anything more to be given up 
to France, since she had already seized all that she 
desired ; so the Venetians restored to Spain the small 
Neapolitan territory held by them on the Adriatic. But 
that was a very trifling matter under present circum- 
stances. They sent Antonio Giustinian as ambassador 
to the Emperor with carte blanche to give up all that 
should be required of him. And Giustinian, who had 
always proved himself an influential and haughty 
diplomat, prepared a Latin speech, so humble in tone, 
that it may be called positively cowardly ; and for this 
reason Venetian writers have sought to deny its authenti- 
city.* But the discourse did not serve its purpose, for 

• This oration Ad divinum Maximilianum Romanorum ImptrcUorem, 
translated by Guicciardini in his Storia d^ Italia^ was thought by many, 
down to our own day, to be an invention of the enemies of Venice. But 
as we have elsewhere stated, Ricci had discovered an old copy of it among 
the Carte del Machiavelli^ where it is still preserved (case vi. No. 53), and 
transcribed it in his Friorista^ stating that it had not been written to 
calumniate the Venetians as they had asserted, but was really the com- 
position of Giustinian. Machiavelli alludes in his Discorsi (bk. iii. 
ch. xxxi.) to the deep abasement of the Venetians, ** who sent ambassadors 
** to the Emperor to declare themselves his tributaries, and wrote letters full 
** of cowardice to the Pope." Signor Saltini, of the Florence Archives, 
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Giustinian could not even obtain audience, the Emperor 
having declared that he must first come to an agreement 
with France. On the other hand, Venice succeeded in 
her negotiations where she least expected to do so, 
namely, in Rome. Thence the Florentine Ambassador 
wrote that "it was a miserable thing to behold the 
Venetian orators bent to the earth, so was their pride 
sunk in humiliation." * 

In fact, the Pope, too, had changed his designs. Now 
that he held the lands of Romagna, although he still 
made a show of great anger, and demanded from the 
Venetians repayment of the revenues drawn by them 
in past years, yet it was easy to see that his wrath was 
beginning to be turned against the French, whom he 
hated, as he hated all foreigners in general. For they, 
having gained all they desired for themselves, no longer 
showed any intention of prosecuting the war. He was 
already thinking of joining Maximilian against France ; 
but the Emperor, although now provided with funds, 
and although many imperial States had declared them- 
selves ready to make their submission, still delayed cross- 
ing the frontiers of Italy. All these things might change 

recently discovered another old copy of this same oration of Giustinian, 
sent to the Signoria by Messer Piero dei Pazzi, Florentine Ambassador at 
Rome, together with his letter of the 7th July, 1 509, in which he said : To 
give a proof of the humiliation to which the Venetians are reduced, I send 
"the enclosed oration which they have published here as having been 
** pronounced coram Imperatare.*^ See Antonio Giustinian e i suoi dispa£ci 
di Roma^ in the Archivio Storico^ series iii., voL xxvi. issue iv. 1877, p. 72 
and fol. See also Preface to the Dispacci di A, Giustinian^ edited by 
P. Villari, 3 vols. Florence, Le Monnier, 1876. 

* See the letter of the Ambassador dei Pazzi quoted above, and published 
at the end of Signor Saltini's article on Antonio Giustinian, etc. 
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the face of events at any moment In fact, the Bishop 
of Trent formally took possession of Verona and Vicenza, 
and Padua also surrendered without striking a blow ; 
but at Treviso matters went differently. The nobles 
there, as in all the cities under Venetian sway, were most 
hostile to the Republic, and proposed immediate sur- 
render to the Emperor's representatives ; but the people, 
who both at Treviso and elsewhere always sided with 
Venice, rose in revolt, and with cries of Viva San Marco, 
sacked the houses of the nobility and expelled the 
Imperial envoys.* And Venice, being in no condition 
to defend her subjects, and seeing that although the 
nobles inclined to the foreigner, the populace flew to 
arms to maintain their union with the Republic, chose 
this moment for decreeing that the latter should be 
allowed to defend themselves, by releasing them from 
their oath of obedience. It has been much disputed 
whether this conduct was the result of deep policy or 
of pusillanimity, and the historian Romanin positively 
denied the fact, on the strength of having found no 
document confirmatory of the decree.t But without the 
issue of any positive decree, this resolve may have been 
the natural and inevitable result of the impotence to 
which Venice was then reduced ; and the energetic 
defence maintained by the inhabitants of her cities 
would in this case serve to prove, not the depth of her 
policy, but the greatness of the affection with which she 
had inspired her subjects. 

• Sismondi, Hist, des RSpub, ItaliantuSy vol. vii. ch. vii. 
+ Romanin, Storia documentata di Venczia, vol. v. bk. xiiL ch. iiL 
p. 217. 
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This affection, of which surer proofs were daily given, 
and the increasing discord among the leagued powers, 
at last restored the courage of the Venetians. On the 
17th July, 1509, they entered Padua by surprise, and 
during the seizure of the city and surrender of the 
fortress, the peasants plundered the dwellings of the 
nobility. The whole of the Paduan territory followed 
the city's example ; and Verona, occupied by the Bishop 
of Trent with very scanty forces, was on the point of 
doing the same, especially when, after having begged 
of the Imperials the help of the Marquis of Mantua, 
this general was captured on the road by the Stradiotes 
of Venice. Meanwhile, Louis XII., instead of recom- 
mencing the war to assist his allies, was on his way 
back to France, leaving La Palisse on the Veronese 
boundaries with 500 lances and 200 noblemen. And this 
was after having concluded with the Pope a treaty of 
mutual defence for their own States, by which he left 
the vassals of the Church to their fate ; and the chief 
of these, his whilom ally, the Duke of Ferrara, was now 
exposed to the full brunt of the attacks of Julius II. 

At last, however, Maximilian decided upon action, 
and came to the siege of Padua, which town the 
Venetians had garrisoned with all their available forces. 
The two sons of the Doge Loredano brought a body 
of infantry at their own expense to share in the defence. 
They were followed by 176 other gentlemen of Venice; 
and all the country folk hurried within the walls, bringing 
their crops with them. The Emperor led the most 
powerful army that had been seen in Italy for many 
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centuries. There were the French troops of La Pah'ssc, 
Spaniards trained to arms under Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
Italians^ Germans, adventurers of all nations, and two 
hundred guns. In all it comprised from eighty to one 
hundred thousand men.* Siege operations were quickly 
begun and a breach was made ; but when the army tried 
to storm the walls, the Venetians fired the mines they 
had laid, and the greater part of the assailants, including 
several leaders of renown, were hurled into the air. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd October, the siege was raised. 
Then fresh quarrels arose among the allies, especially on 
the part of the Emperor, who having exhausted his 
exchequer begged money from all, and more pressingly 
than ever from the Florentines. He reminded them 
of the sums they had authorized Vettori to promise him, 
as soon as he came to Italy, where he now was. 

The Florentines were obliged to dispatch two am- 
bassadors to meet him at Verona, Giovan Vittorio 
Soderini and Piero Guicciardini, the historian's father. 
Machiavelli called their attention to what he had already 
written upon Germany and the Emperor, and advised 
them to keep their wits about them, because the Emperor 
" very often undid in the evening that which he had done 
"in the morning."t So the ambassadors hastened to 
sign a treaty (24th October, 1 509), by which the Floren- 
tines bound themselves to pay 40,000 ducats to Maxi- 
milian, who promised them in return his friendship and 

• Sismondi, HisL des Ripub, ItalUnnes, vol. vii. ch. viii. 
;. t Discorso sopra U cose di Alamagna e sopra t Imperatore^ to which we 

t have already made allusion. It consists of two pages only. Opere^ vol. iv. 

L 
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protection.* The gist of the matter, however, was that 
they were to pay, and the payment was to be made in 
four instalments : the first at once in the present month 
of October, the second by the isth November,! the 
third in January, and the fourth in February of the 
following year. 

A decree of the loth November nominated Machia- 
velli bearer of the second instalment, with instructions 
to be at Mantua by the i Sth, and after delivery of the 
money to go on to Verona, or wherever he thought best 
to obtain intelligence. And MachiavelH fulfilled his 
mission, and immediately began to seek for news in 
Mantua, not omitting the remark that that was "the 
" place were lies are bom, and even rained down ; and 
"that the Court was fuller of them than the public 
" streets." % On the 22nd he was at Verona, and wrote 
thence on the 26th, instantly, in his usual way, grasping 
the essential facts required to form a just idea of the 
state of things there and of public opinions. "The 
nobles," he wrote, " do not love Venice, and incline to 
the allies ; but the people — the populace, and the 
country folk — are all Marchescki.% The Bishop of Trent 
is at Verona with a few thousand foot and horse ; 
Vicenza has already rebelled and given herself to the 
Venetians ; the Emperor is at Roveredo and will not 

• Nardi, Storia Fiorentina^ vol. i., pp. 419, 420. Signor Caspar Am ico, 
in his book upon MachiavelH (p. 326, note 2), quotes the original treaty, 
which is in the Florence Archives, parchment, 24th of October, 1509. 

t Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 144, says "25th November ; " but in Machia* 
vein's commission we find the words "not later than the 15th." 

X Letter of the 20th November, from Mantua. Opert^ vol. vii. p. 297. 

§ That is : faithful to Saint Mark. 
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receive ambassadors ; the Veronese nobles look to 

France, who in the end has only sent 200 Gascons and 

200 men-at-arms. But these reinforcements are of no 

use for they are too scanty ; and meanwhile the allies 

devastate and pillage the country in a way that cannot 

be described." " And thus so great a desire of death or 

" vengeance has entered into the souls of these country 

" folk, that they are become more hardened and enraged 

"against the enemies of the Venetians, than were the 

" Jews against the Romans ; and it daily happens that 

"some one of them, being taken prisoner, submits to 

"death rather than deny the name of Venice. Only 

"yester-evening there was one brought before this 

"Bishop, who said that he was a St Markite* and 

" would die a St Markite, and otherwise would not live ; 

"therefore the Bishop had him hung, for neither the 

" promise of his life, nor of other advantage, could turn 

" him from this opinion : therefore, all things considered, 

" It is impossible for those monarchs to hold these lands so 

" long as these peasants are alive." t The energetic and 

sometimes heroic resistance of these peasants recalls the 

very similar resistance made by the Pisan peasantry, and 

is another proof of the vigour and energy still existing 

in the lower ranks of Italian society, to whom recourse 

was seldom made, and to whom historians have accorded 

scanty attention. 

Machiavelli's letters proceeded to say that " things can- 
not long go on in this fashion. The more slowly the 
war proceeds, the more will the love for the Venetians 

* That is : faithful to Saint Mark. f Letter of the 26th November. 
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increase, for the populations both within and without the 
walls are eaten up by the allies, who rob and pillage 
them, whereas the Venetians, although making continual 
skirmishes and raids, yet respect their property and 
cause them to be treated with the utmost consideration.* 
Meanwhile Louis XII. and Maximilian are by no means 
in agreement with each other, and it is feared that in the 
end the latter will join the Venetians. Of these two 
sovereigns the one can make war, but will not, and there- 
fore lets things drag on ; the other wants to make war 
but cannot If, however, in this fashion they nourish 
the desperation of the peasantry and the existence of the 
Venetians, it is believed, as I have before said, that from 
one moment to another something may happen to make 
Monarchs, Popes and every one repent not having done 
their duty in due timet In all these places that the 
Venetians take possession of, they have a St Mark 
painted, grasping a sword instead of a book ; therefore 
it would seem that they have discovered to their cost 
that to keep their States neither studies nor books are 
sufficient" X 

On the 1 2th December Machiavelli was at Mantua, 
whence, the war about Verona being already near, he 
sent a long and minute description of the latter city ; § 

• Letter of the 29th November. 

t Letter of the ist December. 

X Letter of the 7th December. 

{ He repeated this description with some merely stylistic variations in 
Ue. v» of his Istorie Fiorentine {Opere, vol. ii. p. 45), as Ranke has already 
observed in his Geschichte der romanischen und germanischen Volktr 7/on 
1494 Hs 1 514 — ^zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1874. See page *I53 of the 
fccoxxl part of the volume, entitled : Zur Kritik mutrer Gtschichtschreiber* 
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and shortly after, having received permission from the 
Ten, returned to Florence. 

On this short journey, which, however, lasted little less 
than two months, Machiavelli^had not much to do, and 
seems to have turned his spare time to account by be- 
ginning the second of his Decennials^ that he afterwards 
left unfinished. In fact, the fragment of it remaining to 
us, treats of the events happening between 1 504 and 1 509. 
And in a letter written by him to Luigi Guicciardini 
during these days, and of which we shall have more to 
say presently, we find a postscript saying : " I expect 
" Gualtieri's reply to my cantafavolaJ* Now this was 
the title frequently applied both by himself and his 
friends to the first Decennial. 

Machiavelli begins the second by announcing that he 
shall venture to relate recent events, although 

Sin per dolor divenuto smarrito.* 

After invoking the Muse, he alludes to the rout of Bar- 
tolommeo d*Alviano in Tuscany, accomplished chiefly 
by means of the valiant Antonio Giacomini, whom he 
highly eulogizes. After still briefer notice of a few 
general events in Europe, he recalls how Pope Julius II., 
not being able " to restrain his ferocious soul," began the 
war against the tyrants of Perugia and Bologna. Thus 
at last he speedily arrives at the League of Cambrai. 
This he seems to attribute chiefly to the victories of the 
Venetians over the Emperor in 1 508, and to their having 
then deprived him of certain States : 

* ** Although his brain be bewildered by grief." 
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Le qual di poi si furon quel pasto. 
Quel rio boccon, quel vencnoso cibo, 
Che di San Marco ha lo stomaco guasto.* 

Then the Florentines, turning the opportunity to 
account, starved Pisa into submission, by compassing 
her about in such fashion that none could enter " with- 
out wings ; ** so that although her obstinacy had long 
endured, 

Tomo piangendo alia catena antica.t 

But nothing could be concluded without first satisfying 
the covetous desires of the potentates, who continually 
found new pretexts for obtaining money. 

Bisogn6 a ciascuno empier la gola 
E quella bocca che teneva aperta.t 

Afterwards the allies weakened the power of Venice 
at Vaila, and then it was clearly seen how little avails 
force without the prudence, that discerns and provides 
for evils beforehand. 

Di quinci nasce che '1 voltar del cielo 
Da quello a questo i vostrl Stati volta 
Pill spesso che non muta il caldo il gclo. 
Che se la vostra pnidenzia fusse volta 
A conoscere il male e rimediarvi, 
Tanta potenzia al ciel sarebbe tolta.§ 



* " Who later became that fare, that fatal mouthful, that poisonous cheer, 
"that has disordered the stomach of St. Mark." 

t " Weeping took up her former chain.*' 
\ It behoved us to fill the maw of every one. 
And their ever gaping mouths. 
S Hence it comes that the face of Heaven is turned from this to that 
of your States, more often than the heat and frost return. For if your 
prudence were directed to knowing the evil and remedying it, much power 
would be taken from Heaven. 

III. G 
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And after these verses, which, though certainly neither 
elegant nor harmonious, attest the unbounded faith he 
always placed in political craft, and the art of govern- 
ment, that in his opinion could never miss success, he 
comes to the moment when Maximilian having failed in 
the assault of Padua, 

Lev6 le genti, afTaticato e stanco ; 
E della L^a sendo derelitto, 
Di ritomarsi nella Magna vago, 
Perd^ Vicenza per maggior despitto.*. 

And with this event, which occurred at the time that 
Machiavelli was at Verona and Mantua, the second 
Decennial comes to a stop. For it is a short fragment 
and of even less value than the first. 

The letter dated 8th December, from Machiavelli in 
Verona to Luigi Guicciardini in Mantua, to which we 
have already alluded, shows that he did not dedicate all 
his leisure to writing very indifferent verse. It would 
seem that Guicciardini, brother to the historian, had sent 
him an account of an indecent adventure that had hap- 
pened to him ; and the Secretary, in return, related 
another of so revolting a nature, that we should not 
notice it at all were it not that the letter containing it 
having been printed almost /;/ extenso^ it is necessary to 
say a few words about it He relates, then, how once at 
Verona he found himself in the dark hovel of a woman 
of evil fame. She was so horribly dirty, ugly and foul, 

• Weary and tired he withdrew his men ; and being forsaken by the 
League, and yearning to return to Germany, to his greater despite he lost 
Vicenza. Dccennale ikcondo^ in the Opere^ vol. v, pp. 374-80. 
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that when, in going away, the light of a lantern enabled 
him to see her clearly, he was so disgusted at having 
approached her that he was seized with a fit of vomiting. 
Now the hastiest perusal of this anecdote, which it would 
be preferable to entirely ignore, clearly shows that in 
order to excite his friend's laughter, Machiavelli indulged 
in more than his usual exaggeration, and went consider- 
ably beyond the bounds of probability. Such exaggera- 
tion makes us deplore that a man no longer in his youth, 
father of a family and husband of an affectionate wife, 
could even jestingly dip his pen in such rank uncleanli- 
ness.* Neither is he sufficiently justified by the usual 
excuse of the temper of the times. Fortunately he 
afterwards had too much important business on his 
hands to find leisure for imagining or writing other in- 
decencies of the same kind. 

His friends often emulated him in the most unseemly 
•discourses, but at this period their correspondence from 
Florence treated solely of his domestic affairs and com- 
plications. His kinsman, Francesco del Nero, wrote to 
him at length on the 22nd November, of a family quarrel. 
He did not enter into particulars, but it seems to have 
been an affair of some consequence, as many weighty 
personages were quoted and consulted on the subject ; 
among others the Gonfalonier Sodcrini and his brothers, 
who showed themselves interested in Machiavelli's 

* The original of this letter, of which a few eccentric persons had made 
copies, is in the Florence Archives, Carte Sirozziam, file 139, sheet 216. 
Parts of it were given, with many errors of the press, at page 1 142 of the 
edition of Machiavelli's works in one voL published by Usigli, Florence, 

1857. 
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favour.* Soon after, on the 28th December, another 
and still more serious communication reached him from 
his faithful friend Biagio Buonaccorsi. " A week ago," he 
wrote, "a certain person introduced himself masked,t 
and with a couple of witnesses, to the notary of the Con- 
servators, protesting that you, as the son of a father who, 
etc.,J arc not qualified for the post of Secretary. And 
although the law, frequently before quoted, is entirely in 
your favour, yet many make a great noise about it, and it 
is spoken of in all quarters, even in houses of ill-fame.*' 
This letter, after advising him in the name of his friends, 
to keep out of Florence for the present, says in conclu- 
sion : " I make entreaties and return thanks for you 
here, things that you are not adapted to do for yourself 
So it is better for you to let this storm pass, which has 
kept me sleepless for days, not neglecting anything that 
could be done for you, since, though I do not know 
why it should be so, there are very few here disposed 
to help you." § 

It is difficult to guess the exact point of this long dis- 
course. It may have been a question of taxes or debts 
to the State left unpaid by Machiavelli's father, who may 
thus have incurred prohibition from holding any public 
office, a prohibition that the malevolent were perhaps 
desirous to enforce in his son's case.|| This is certainly 

♦ Carte del Machiaveili, case iv. No. 55. Appendix (II.)> doc. vil. of 
Italian edition. 

t The original says turato, uc, with his face hidden. 

X The original letter leaves the sentence unfinished in this way. 

§ This letter, included in the Carte del Afachiavelli^ was published by 
Passerini in the Opere (P. M.), vol. i, p. 74. 

II It was not unusual in Florence to make sons suffer penalties to which 
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a mere supposition, but it is to some extent supported, 
not only by the circumstance of the quarrel spoken of in 
Francesco del Nero's letter quoted above ; but also by 
the fact, that in June, 1508, according to an arrangement 
with his brother Totto, Niccol6 Machiavelli had assumed 
possession of the whole paternal inheritance, together 
with the considerable debts and obligations by which it 
was burdened. In 1511 the officials of the Monte, or ex- 
chequer, regularly debited him with the due amount of 
tithes, and he was afterwards obliged to pay large sums to 
the creditors.* It is not surprising that disputes and 

their fathers had been sentenced. About the same period, Filippo Strozzi, 
as we shall see later, incurred punishment for having married the daughter 
of Piero de* Medici, who was a rebel. And in his Storia Fiorcntina^ p. 
377* Guicdardini observes that another question was raised on the same 
count : namely, whether as Piero had attempted to enter the city by force, 
•*and by virtue of one of our statutes had incurred the punishment of a 
"rebel, both in his own person and that of his descendants, Filippo Strozzi 
** should not be punished, not only for having married a rebel's daughter, 
** but for having married a rebel.** Passerini, in editing Buonaccorsi's letter, 
above quoted, says in a note to the words /^r essere voi fuUo di padre ^ etc., 
" Bernardo, father of our Niccol6, was an illegitimate child. ** But, as 
usual, he has no proofs to give of this assertion, which seems to us entirely 
unfounded, judging from the ancient Records of the Machiavelli family in 
the Marucelliana librar}'. These Records^ quoted at the beginning of this 
work, show us that Bernardo inherited as a legitimate son, and that the 
illegitimate children are mentioned apart. Neither Ricci in his Prioristay 
nor any other author, ever alleged this charge of bastardy. Besides, 
to the best of our knowledge, neither Florentine statutes nor Florentine 
historians assert that the legitimate son of a father of illegitimate birth 
would be disqualified from filling the modest post of Secretary. It was 
barely forbidden to natural sons to be elected to the highest offices of the 
State : to the Gonfaloniership or the Signoria. 

* Sec the two documents published in the Opere (P. M.), vol. i. pp. $8 
and 59. From these we learn that, on the 2 1st of June, 1508, a compact 
had been arranged by arbitration, between Niccol6 Machiavelli and his 
brother Totto, and in consequence the paternal estate, formerly divided 
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quarrels should have arisen under these circumstances, 
and it was also perfectly natural that the Secretary's 
enemies, whose number was much increased by envy of 
his good fortune, should seize the occasion as a pretext 
for annoying him. But whether he had already started 
before Buonaccorsi's letter came, or whether, assured of 
the Gonfalonier's good will and the law's favour, he did 
not attach much importance to his friend's fears, it is 
certain that on the 2nd January he was already in 
Florence, engaged in the usual affairs of his office.* By 
the 13th March he was at San Savino, to settle a question 
of boundaries between the Sienese and Florentines ; f in 
May we find him in the Val di Nievole reviewing the 
battalions, and also continually occupied with the or- 
ganization of the militia in Florence. % 

Meanwhile the Venetians, who had entered Vicenza, 
arrived too late at Verona, where the Imperial forces were 



between the two, all passed over to Niccolo with its accompanying charges 
and taxes. On the 1 5th April, 1 51 1, the officials of the Monte " deliberave- 
"runt quod onus X.** (Decimsc) domini Bemardi de Machiavellis . • . 
'* describatur et ponatur poste domini Nicolai domini Bemardi de Machia- 
*' vellis, et quod dictus Nicolaus gaudeat bene6cio dello sgravo delle bocche, 
" com'era sotto la posta di M. Bernardo suo padre, et in eflfecto cancellinla 
" dal conto di decto M. Bernardo, e ponghinla alia posta di Niccol6 suo 
*' figliuolo, sanza alcuno loro prejudicia" '* The same property, observes 
Passerini, was registered in the name of the children of Niccol6 Machiavelli 
in 1534, which was the first catasto (or census) made after this one." 

♦ On the 28th February, 1509-10, he received 54 gold florins, as pay- 
ment at the rate of one florin a day, above his regular salary " for the $4 
** days, beginning from the loth November and ending with the second day 
**of the last month of January, when he returned to Florence." Opere 
(P. M.), vol i. p. 83. 

♦ Opere (P. M.), vol. i. p. 75, note 27. 
{ Ibidem, note 28. 
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already entrenched. They captured several places in 
Friuli and the Polesine ; but their fleet, which had been 
sent up the Po to take Ferrara by assault, was defeated 
and almost destroyed owing to the cowardice and inex- 
perience of its commander, Angelo Trevisan. Soon after, 
namely at the beginning of 1510, the Count of Pitigliano 
died ; and thus, Alviano having been taken prisoner, the 
Venetians had no commanders for their army, and could 
find no better one than Giovan Paolo Baglioni of Perugia. 
But at this moment help reached them from a most un- 
expected quarter. 

The Pope's jealousy of France was daily increasing. 
He had summoned a host of foreigners into Italy in 
order to combat Venice. But now that Venice had 
humbled herself at his feet, yielding to him in all things, 
he not only showed a disposition to leniency towards 
her, but had granted her absolution, and, as the Venetian 
ambassador to Rome said in his Report, had actually 
said " that if there were no such State " (as Venice) " it 
would be necessary to create one."* And even at 
this moment he began to raise his well-known cry 
of Fuori i barbari. The Florentine Orator in France, 
Messer Alessandro Nasi, who for some time had re- 
ported, in speaking of the Pope and the King, how it 
was his belief " that there was no small suspiciousness 
"between them, and little good faith," now began to 
write that the anger of the French had become very vehe- 

* Sommario della Relazione di Roma, of Domenico Trevisan, 1st April, 
1 5 10, in Alb^ri*s Relaztoni degli Ambasciatori Veneti^ series 1 1, vol. iii. 
p. 36. 
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ment* But even for Louis XII. it was no slight affair 
to be at war with the Pope, especially with a Pope of the 
temper of Julius II., who, in the words of the ambassa- 
dor Trevisan, " wished to be lord and master of the game 
" of the whole world." t In addition to this there was 
the circumstance, that the Swiss, esteemed by far the best 
infantry in the world, and always needed by France, 
now claimed such exorbitant terms that the King was 
enraged, and obliged to content himself with making 
some separate arrangement with the men of the Valais 
and the Orisons. And meanwhile Cardinal Mathias 
Schinner, Bishop of Sitten, or Sion, gained their ear and 
went about among them offering money for the hire ot 
troops in the Pope's service. 

Soon the war broke out again, although with languor, 
between the French and the Emperor on the one side, 
and the Venetians and the Pope on the other. The 
Venetians with their feeble army, commanded by a 
leader of so little note as Baglioni, would have been in 
no condition to oppose the enemies' united forces ; but 
the Emperor continued undecided, and in France, on the 
2Sth May, 1510, occurred the death of the Cardinal 
d'Amboise, who had been the instigator and guide of 
Louis XII.'s policy. This monarch now left his affairs 
in the hands of Rubertet, or else, which was worse, 
tried to act on his own impulses; wherefore all men 
looked forward to evil days. Chaumont, who owed his 
elevation to being the nephew and tool of the deceased 

• See Nasi's Legation in Desjardin, NSgodationsy etc., vol. ii« 
t Sommario delta Rclazione di Roma^ before quoted. 
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Cardinal, now immediately received orders to retreat 
upon Milan, leaving the Emperor 400 lances and 1500 
Spanish foot soldiers.* And another cause of all this 
was, because the Pope's influence was beginning to be 
felt in France. To the clergy, and to the whole country, 
it seemed a serious matter to be at war with the Head of 
the Church. Nor did the latter suffer the grass to grow 
beneath his feet, but was already trying to excite Genoa 
to revolt, to which end MarcAntonio Colonna had, 
under false pretences, left the service of the Florentines 
and marched thither with 100 men-at-arms and 700 foot 
soldiers.! A great deal was said at the time about this 
mysterious attempt ; for at first no one understood the 
purport of Colonna's movement, nothing being known of 
his secret agreement with the Pope. His expedition, how- 
ever, came to nothing, being stopped half way. But the 
army of Julius H., under the command of Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, reduced the Duke of Ferrara to such 
extremities, that he must have surrendered had not 
Chaumont sent him a timely reinforcement of 200 men- 
at-arms. And another serious danger now threatened the 
enemies of the Pope, for 6000 Swiss had come down 
from the Alps to his assistance. Suddenly, however, 
for no apparent reason, they unexpectedly withdrew to 

• Sismondi, Jlistoire cUs Rcpublujtus Italicnncs^ vol. vii. ch. viii. 

f Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 148, says 700 men-at-arms and 700 foot soldiers ; 
but several private letters give other figures, and 700 men-at-arms seems an 
improbable number. Vide Appendix II., of Italian e<lition, in document 
viii., a few letters written by friends of Machiavelli, showing that this 
Colonna affair long remained a mystery for the Florentines and caused them 
much annoyance. It also ])rought on them the unjust reproofs of France, 
who either suspected, or feigned suspicion, of their good faith in the matter. 
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their mountains. Some said that they had gone back 
because, as usual, they had neither cavalry nor artillery^ 
and had no hopes of any being furnished them by the 
Pope. Others declared that after receiving 70,000 crowns 
for this expedition, as much more was given them by 
France, to persuade them to abandon it For some time 
past their reputation for loyalty had become very 
doubtful, since every one knew that they only fought for 
gold.* 

Owing to these new complications, the Florentine 
Republic was now in a position of great anxiety. As the 
old ally of the Popes and of France, it could neither 
separate itself from Louis XII. nor from Julius 11. ; yet 
these rulers were now at war and would not allow it to 
remain neutral. Division from France, for alliance with 
whom it had made so many and continual sacrifices, 
and to whom Soderini was so much attached, implied 
isolation and dependence on whichever power gained the 
mastery in the important conflicts that were now un- 
avoidable. Division from the Pope already in arms, and 
whose States touched so large an extent of Florentine 
frontier, signified exposure to immediate attack, without 
strength to resist it. Yet France persisted in demanding 
that the Republic should come to a speedy decision, and 
send contingents to take part in the war, while the Pope 
was in arms and on the alert Soderini therefore had 
recourse to what was his usual remedy, when uncertain 
upon which course to decide : he despatched Machia- 

* Sismondi, Histoire des Ripubliques lialiennes^ voL viL ch. ix. 
p. 32a 
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velli to France, with credentials instructing him to collect 
intelligence, to assure the King that both he (the Gonfa- 
lonier) and his brother the Cardinal were still faithful to 
hiniy and desired to support the French ascendancy in 
Italy. Machiavelli was also to persuade him, that for 
this end it was necessary either to defeat the Venetians 
in a short and energetic campaign, or to exhaust them 
by delay; that it was necessary to keep on friendly 
terms with the Emperor, so that he might harass them 
continually, and, if requisite, even cede Verona to him ; 
but that his Majesty must not come to open rupture with 
the Pope, since that might prove very dangerous to the 
interests of France.* 

Machiavelli pursued his journey very slowly, for he 
understood the uselessness of these unasked counsels, 
and also because, as he wrote to the Ten from Lyons on 
the 7th July, he clearly perceived that his journey could 
lead to no result, " save that of keeping your Excellencies 
" well informed of all that happens from day to day." f 
The first news sent by him from Blois on the i8th July, 
was precisely that the King declared himself willing to 
defend Florence ; but that Florence must decide to be 
either friend or foe, and if the former must instantly 



• Opere^ vol. vii. p. 320 and fol. The documents of the Legation are 
missing, but there is Soderini's letter. 

tThis is also apparent from the decree of 20th June, 1510, Bxing his 
salary, published by Passerini, Opere (P. M.), vol. i. p. 76. This states 
that Machiavelli was sent as envoy, '* there being no ambassador in that 
*• place, and for as long as it may be necessary for him to remain there, 
** to give daily information to their magistrature (that of the Ten) of evcry- 
" thing that may occur.'' 
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send some troops to the camp.* As regards the Pope, 
then added MachiaveUi, it is easy for you to imagine 
what they say of him, since to deny his authority and 
subject him to a Council, to ruin him both as to his tem- 
poral and spiritual state, are the smallest disasters with 
which they threaten him.f All here disapprove of this 
expedition of the Pope's, thinking that it bodes evil both 
to Italy and Christianity ; and they hope that after his 
failure to stir Genoa to rebellion, things will come to a 
stop. Impossible to have a more honest cause against a 
potentate, than to show that in attacking him it is wished 
to defend the Church; and therefore in this war his 
Majesty might have all the world with him4 The King 
would wish to come to an agreement, but would not be 
the first to propose it. When the Orator from Rome 
suggested it to him, he replied : If the Pope will make 
one step towards me no bigger than the black line on a 
finger nail, I will make one towards him the length of an 
arm ; but otherwise I will do nothing. They still hope 
that your Excellencies will be able to use your offices in 
the matter, and I have not rejected the suggestion, 
judging that no more frightful misfortune could befall 
our city, than that of incurring the enmity of these two 
potentates. Nevertheless, great preparations are being 
made. The King has decreed a Council of the prelates 
of the kingdom to be held at Orleans ; he has engaged 
the Duke of Wurtemberg in order to have German 
troops ; he is trying to come to terms with the Emperor, 

• Letter of the 1 8th July, from Blois. t Letter of the 2ist July, from Blois. 

X Letter of the 26th July, from Blois. 
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whom he wishes to accompany to Rome with 2500 lances 
and 30,000 foot soldiers ; and he has sworn upon his soul 
that he will accomplish one of these two things : either 
to lose his kingdom, or crown the Emperor and make a 
Pope after his own fashion.* 

Then on the 9th August he related how, having gone 
with Rubertet to see the King, and having conversed 
with him on Italian matters in general, he had perceived 
that the French felt no confidence in the Florentines, 
excepting when they saw them with weapons in their 
hands ; and indeed trusted them the less because of the 
belief in Florentine prudence. He added in conclusion : 
"Your Excellencies may believe, as they believe the 
Gospel, that should there be war between the Pope and 
this sovereign, you will not be able to avoid declaring 
for one side or the other. And therefore it is judged by 
all who wish you well, to be necessary for your 
Excellencies to consider the matter and decide, without 
waiting for the crisis to come upon you, and to be 
pressed by necessity. The Italians who are here believe 
that it were best to seek peace ; but that if it cannot be 
obtained, the King should be shown that to keep a Pope 
in check, neither many emperors nor much noise are 
needed. And discoursing with Rubertet on this matter, 
I showed him all the knotty points of the question, and 
how, if they make war alone, they know what they bring 
upon themselves ; but that if they engage in it with 
allies, they will have to share Italy with them, and there- 
fore be involved in a greater and more dangerous war 

* Letter of the 3rd August, from Blois. 
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among themselves. Nor would it be a desperate enter- 
prise to impress these knotty points on their minds, if 
there were more than one influential Italian here who 
would take the trouble to try." * 

The King had decreed a Council at Orleans, to sec if 
he could overthrow the authority of the Pope and create 
another. The which thing, observes Machiavelli, "if 
" your Excellencies were elsewhere, might be desirable, so 
" that even these priests might have some bitter mouthfuls 
" to swallow in this world." f But things did not turn in 
that direction ; and meanwhile the probability of war 
increased, and the French insisted more than ever on the 
Florentines taking arms without delay. Machiavelli 
held a long discourse with Rubertet on the matter, to 
make him understand that the Florentines having ex- 
hausted their resources, and being surrounded on ;every 
side by the States of the Pope or of the Pope's friends, 
they might be immediately attacked from various 
quarters; and that in such case the King, instead of 
receiving help from them, would have to send troops for 
their defence,t at the same time that he had to provide 
for the safety of Genoa, Ferrara, Friuli and Savoy.§ And 
he so repeatedly insisted upon these points, even in the 
royal Council chamber, that at last Chaumont received 
orders to demand no armed assistance from Florence, 

* Letter of the 9th August, from Blois. 

+ Letter of the i8th August, from Blois. 

X Machiavelli continually received letters from the Ten, the Gonfalonier, 
and friends, treating of these dangers of the Republic. Many of these have 
been published, together with those of the third Legation to France, in the 
Opere (P. M.), vol, vi. See also the Appendix (IL), document ix. of Ital. ed. 

I Letter of the 27th August. 
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but this did not prevent him from speedily returning to 
the subject, and with his usual insolence.* 

The King was now intent upon the idea of coming to 
Italy, and in thinking of the future neglected the present 
At Ferrara and Modena things were going very badly 
with his friends. The Pope's army had entered Ferrarese 
territory, and Modena had opened its gates to Cardinal 
di Pavia. Reggio was ready to do the same ; half the 
Duchy of Ferrara would have been already invaded, if 
Chaumont had not dispatched 200 lances, who were 
sufficient to arrest the course of events.f This drew 
from Machiavelli the just remark, that everything might 
have been remedied, if thought of in time. But as we 
have seen, this great neglect of business was a conse- 
quence, foreseen by every one, of the death of Cardinal 
de Rohan. He had devoted attention to these small 
afiairs, which were now conducted haphazard. " Thus," 
Machiavelli wrote, "while the King thinks of other 
things, and his people neglect him, the sick man is 
dying.J Nevertheless, all here arc agreed that should 
he come to Italy, it will be necessary for him to increase 
your Excellencies' power. If he comes, and you remain 
in your present condition, although you may have to 
support hard rubs and much expense, yet you may 
also hope for much benefit. "§ 

Meanwhile, the new ambassador, Roberto Acciaiuoli, 
was on the point of arrival, with more definite proposals, 

• This is proved by other letters to Machiavelli, also published in the 
Opire (P. M.), vol. vi. See in the Appendix (II.), document x. of Ital. ed, 
t Sismondi, Hist, cUs R^pub, ItaLy vol. vii. ch. ix. p. 318. 
J Letter of the 2nd September. § Letter of the 5th September. 
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and Machiavelli, who as usual had no money, asked 
urgently for a remittance, and made preparations for 
departure.* By the loth of September he was already 
on the way, and wrote from Tours that great efforts 
were being made in France to assemble the Council, and 
that it was already settled on what points to ask its 
judgment. It was to be questioned as to whether the 
Pope had the right to make war upon the most Christian 
King, without either challenge or warning ; whether the 
King had the right to make war in return for his own 
defence ; whether one who had purchased the Papacy, 
and committed infinite scandals, could be deemed the 
true Pope.t 

During his journey back to Italy, Machiavelli was 
obliged to make frequent halts, so that ive only find him 
in Florence on the 19th October, and from the instal- 
ments by which his salary was paid to him, we learn 
that his absence had lasted 118 days. J During this 
period he received, as usual, many letters from friends 
who kept him informed of Italian matters. Very few of 
these, however, were from the pen of his faithful friend 
Buonaccorsi, who at that time was distracted with grief 

* Letter of the 5th September, t Letter of the loth September. 

{ His stipend was of 10 lire a day, inclusive of his salary as chancellor, 
" which thus was given again when he was sent to the above place." This 
sum equalled that of 12 small lire^ from which deduction was made of 2 
/iVif, 4 soldiy and 1 1 denari for the ordinary salary he received in Florence. 
On the 1 2th November, having made up his accounts, there was found to 
be owing to him a total of 1416 small lire. He had already received 700 
on account ; his regular salary for those days amounted to 264 lire, 17 
soldi t 2 denari; therefore he still had to receive 451 lire, 2 soldi, lO denari^ 
which were paid to him. See the Stanziamenti, published by Passerini, 
Opere (P.M.), vol. i. p. 76. 
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owing to the long and serious illness of his wife. In 
fact, on the 22nd August, after excusing himself for his 
silence, he wrote in conclusion : " I have reached such a 
" pitch, that I desire death rather than life, seeing no 
**vent (or purpose) for health, should she be torn from 



me. 



» • 



* Carte dil Machiecvtlli^ case v. No. 23. These also comprise a few 
letters from Roberto Acciajoli to Machiavelli, after the lattcr's return to 
Florence, alluding to the merry life they were then leading. For Buonac- 
corsi's letter, see Appendix (II.) of Italian edition, document xi. Wc do 
not know if his wife's illness ended fatally. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Soderini's enemies take heart — Cardinal de* Medici gains favour — Soderini 
renders an account of his administration — Conspiracy of Prinzivalle 
della Stufa — ^Taking of Mirandola — Council of Pisa — Mission to Pisa — 
Fourth Legation to France. 

(1510-1511.) 

Now in 1 5 10 it was clearly seen that storms were slowly 
but relentlessly gathering over the Florentine Republic. 
The Pope, with irresistible pertinacity and ardour, 
laboured to isolate France by leaguing against her, with 
Spain and Venice, and possibly with the Emperor also. 
Events seemed to favour his efforts, and nothing worse 
could have befallen the Republic and the Gonfalonier 
Soderini, whose policy had always been founded on the 
friendship of France, which he neither could nor would 
relinquish. Therefore Florence might be encompassed 
by foes at any moment And this critical state of 
things naturally swelled the ranks of Soderini's antago- 
nists within the city. All those who were discontented 
with, or envious of him, joined to the no small number 
of those who always slide with the stream, daily drew 
farther away from him. They could bring no accusations 
against his political rectitude, or his excellent adminis- 
tration ; but they could now cry aloud the often repeated 
complaint, that his was a personal government, and that 
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he had excluded men of credit and influence for the 
sake of exalting persons of low condition who were 
useful instruments in the execution of all that he and 
his secretary Machiavelli desired. And this, they said, 
naturally weakened the government, and its effects were 
visible even in the diminished authority of the magis- 
trates, in the insecurity of the streets by night The 
chronicler, Giovanni Cambi, adds, that licentiousness had 
increased, and that women of evil life had become so 
insolent that they defied the laws by lodging in all parts 
of the city and showing themselves everywhere. Also, 
by means of their adherents, they threatened personal 
injury even to the Eight of the Balia, who went about in 
fear of their lives,* 

But that was not the worst. The Medici party, 
favoured by the Pope, daily gained ground. During 
Picro's life, his coarse manners, dissipated conduct, vin- 
dictive and despotic disposition, and his repeated at- 
tempts to re-enter Florence by force of arms, had 
alienated men's minds from him and his family. But 
after his death by drowning in the Garigliano, towards 
the end of 1503, the aspect of things began to change. 
The headship of the family had now fallen to his brother. 
Cardinal Giovanni, who resided in Rome, and was of a 
very different disposition. Of cultivated and pleasant 
manners, he was always surrounded by artists and literary 
men, and in all things followed the old traditions of 
Cosimo and Lorenzo, of whom — both for good and for 

* Giov. Cambi, Istorie^ vol. ii. p. 253 and fol. (In the DelizU degli 
ErudUi Toscani di Frate Ildefonso, vol. xxi.) 
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evil — he was the worthy descendant. He took the greatest 
care to preserve the semblance of a modest private citizen, 
showing himself free from all craving for rule in Florence. 
The experience of his forefathers had taught him that 
he too might more easily achieve power the better he 
maintained an appearance of shunning it. He was a 
ready and generous benefactor to all applicants ; so 
that gradually he came to be considered the natural 
representative of the Florentines in Rome. For he gave 
indiscriminate assistance to all who were there, making 
use of his influence in the Curia and the favour he 
enjoyed with the Pope, who was well pleased to witness 
the elevation of an adversary and rival to Soderini.* 

In this way, although far off, the Cardinal was already 
recognized in Florence as the head of a party whose 
numbers were daily increased by all the malcontents 
and all the enemies of the Gonfalonier. And as soon 
as he felt his position sufficiently assured, the Car- 
dinal began to lay aside his apparent reserve. In 1 508 
one of the first signs of this was to be seen in his 
success in arranging the marriage of Filippo Strozzi 
with Clarice, daughter of Piero de* Medici. This alliance 
caused great excitement in Florence, because it was 
contrary to the laws affecting the children of rebels, 
and also because it was vigorously opposed by Soderini 
and his friends. Yet, notwithstanding the clamour raised 
about it, Filippo Strozzi was let off with a fine of 500 

* All this is admirably analyzed and described by Guicciardini in his 
Storia FioretUina^ ch. xxxii. ; and also in his Storia <V Italia^ vol. v. bk. x. 
ch. i. p. 27. The other historians and chroniclers of the time testify to 
the same effect. 
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gold crowns, besides being ammonito for five years, 
and banished for three to the kingdom of Naples.* This 
sentence was considered very mild, in a case of violation 
of the Statutes ; and it was not apparently carried out 
in full, since we find Strozzi again in Florence before 
the three years had expired. The Medici party was 
stirring now, and becoming more and more audacious. 

This caused Soderini so much anxiety, that on the 
22nd December, 15 10, he insisted on rendering to the 
Council an exact and minute account of his adminis- 
tration during his eight years of government, in which 
period the expenses had amounted to about 908,300 
gold crowns. He delivered accounts of the savings 
made, of the sums expended ; exhibited his books, and 
then deposited them in an iron box.f It was plain to 
all that the Republic had never enjoyed so regular and 
economical an administration. Yet directly afterwards 
a plot against the Gonfalonier's life was discovered, and 
it was rumoured that the Pope himself was implicated 
in it On the 23rd December, namely the day follow- 
ing that on which Soderini had publicly rendered up 
his accounts, a certain Prinzivalle della Stufa went to 
Filippo Strozzi with a proposal for murdering the Gonfa- 
lonier and overthrowing the government, and added 
that the Pope had approved of the design and promised 
the help of some of MarcAntonio Colonna's men. 
Whether Strozzi was really, as he said, averse to mixing 
in affairs of State at that moment, or whether he had 
no confidence in the speaker, it is certain that he in- 

* Cambi, Istorie^ vol. ii. pp. 221-223. t Ibidem, pp. 242, 243* 
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dignantly rejected Prinzivalle's proposal, and after allow- 
ing him time to escape, revealed the affair to the 
Gonfalonier. So, all that could be done was to summon 
and interrogate the fugitive's father, have him tried and 
exile him for five years. 

Soderini was much disturbed by the matter, and on 
the evening of the 29th, when the Gonfaloniers of the 
Companies were to be nominated, he came before the 
Council and said that the plot seemed to be widely 
spread in the city, and that a second attempt might 
easily be made. His murder, he said, had been planned 
in order to immediately close the Council and change 
the government, convoking the people in Parliament 
contrary to the most stringent prescriptions of the law. 
In this speech he then went into many details ; he 
s^ain gave a long exposition of his political conduct, 
of his method of government, his impartiality and his 
justice. Frequently he was so overcome by emotion 
that the tears came to his eyes, especially when he 
spoke of the unjust accusations urged against him, 
and of the threatened danger to liberty, which, as he 
said, it was sought to destroy under cover of hatred to 
himself* The Council showed their resolve to main- 
tain a free government, and showed it not only by their 
reception of the Gonfalonier's speech, but also by voting 

* Cambi, Istoru, voL ii. p. 243 and fol. Ammirato faithfully follows 
Cambi. Guicciardini, in his Storia d* Italia, at the end of ch. iii. bk. ix. 
vol. vi. p. 202, alludes to the conspiracy, saying that *'some infamy 
'* attached to the person of the Pontiff, as he had been aware that by 
** means of Cardinal de* Medici, it had been arranged with' MarcAntonio 
**Colonna and certain young Florentines, that the Gonfalonier, Picro 
** Soderini, should be killed in Florence," etc. 
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a law for the defence of liberty, which he had many 
times brought forward and advocated, but never suc- 
ceeded in carrying. This law* provided for the case 
of sudden deficiency — ^from conspiracy or other unfore- 
seen cause — of the legal number constituting one or 
more of the chief magistracies (Signori), Gonfaloniers 
of the Companies, and Worthies (Buoni Homini), and 
also provided against any tampering with the purses 
for the purpose of preventing the regular drawing of 
names, and then convoking a popular Parliament in 
order to change the government. Should the purses 

* Cambi, IstorU^ vol. ii. p. 249. Ammirato, following Cambi» speaks 
of this law and repeats the same mistakes, among others that it abolished 
the Parliament, which had instead been abolished long before, namely, 
in the time of, Savonarola. The ProwisiofUy dated 20th January, i5io>xi, 
b in the Florence Archives, Consigli Afaggiori, ProTwisiani, reg. 201, 
sheet 41-43. Its preface, given below, clearly indicates how the mistake 
azose of the pretended abolition of Parliament in this year : *' The magni- 
"ficent and most esicellent Signori desiring to establish and consolidate 
"the present peaceful condition of the people, their lives and liberty, and 
"provide that it should not be imperilled nor stained by any accident, 
•* however grave ; and reflecting that if by any accident, ordinary or cx- 
" traordinary, some one of the three chief oflices and magistracies of our 
*'city might not be of the legal number, or might be so diminished 
"as not to comprise a sufficient number, namely the two-thirds, or 
"that the purses of some members should be (by those who seek to do 
"evU) either damaged, stolen, burnt, or hidden, so that the new names 
" could not be drawn ; thus all the actions of the present state and 
"liberty would be suspended and cease; and as this would furnish a 
"reason, not being otherwise possible to re-establish things, that a Parlia- 
"ment should be convoked, which, having to be done by force, would 
"be done in favour of whomever should be most powerful, not of those 
*' desiring good and peaceful life ; they therefore . . • provide and ordain," 
etc. The clauses of the Prowisioni also provide for the method of election 
to incomplete or omitted magistracies, and for the nomination of the sub- 
stitutes, and the renewal of the purses, always by means of an extraordinary 
convocation of the Great Council. 
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be left intact, or at least the registers of the names 
preserved, the new law obliged those remaining in office 
to proceed at once to the work of election, by extraction 
of the names. Should the purses have been destroyed 
or carried away with the registers, then the Great 
Council was to be called together, and at its second 
convocation, the members present, no matter how few, 
would immediately begin the election. As to the office 
of Gonfalonier, the only thing done was to recall into 
vigour the regulations previously passed on the 26th 
August, 1502, when it was, as they said, declared per- 
petual, and the new method of electing the Gonfalonier 
minutely defined. Yet all this signified nothing. How- 
ever much the number of malcontents in Florence had 
increased, they were still in a minority that could not 
possibly succeed in overthrowing the government, so 
long as they had only their own resources to depend 
upon. The real danger to the Republic came from 
without, and there was no time to be lost For this 
reason, it was Machiavelli's great object to place the 
Republic in a state of defence, and solely reliant on its 
own forces. More convinced than ever of the utility 
and efficaciousness of his militia infantry (ordinanza a 
piedi), he now laboured with great energy at the for- 
mation of a mounted militia, armed with crossbows, 
lances, or matchlocks. For the present he placed it on 
a temporary footing, almost as an experiment, in order 
later, after the success of the first trials, to get a law 
passed for its permanent establishment, as had been 
already done with the infantry ordinance. 
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During the two last months of 1510 MachiavelH 
travelled through the Florentine dominions, for the 
purpose of enrolling light horse ; he then went to Pisa 
and Arezzo, to visit the two fortresses and report upon 
their condition; in February, 1511, he was at Poggio 
Imperiale, to investigate the state of that place. In 
March we find him employed in the upper valley of the 
Amo and in Valdichiana, giving payment in advance to 
a hundred light cavalry, whom in April he brought 
to Florence ; and in August he made another journey to 
engage a second troop of the same number.* In the 
interval between these journeys he had gone twice to 
Siena, first to repudiate a continuation of the truce 
expiring in 151 i,t and the second time to confirm it 
by another truce for twenty-five years, stipulating, how- 
ever, on the one hand for the surrender of Montepul- 
ciano to the Florentines, and on the other offering 
pledges that Florence would support the sovereignty of 
Petrucci in Siena. This treaty, officially proclaimed at 
Siena in August, was concluded through the mediation 
of the Pope, who wished to prevent the Florentines from 
hastening to summon the French into Tuscany.J And 
Petrucci himself had besought the PontifTs assistance, 
being in terror of the popular discontent, at that moment 

* Opere (P. M.), vol. L pp. 77-79. For these journeys he received 
nothing but his travelling expenses. 

t Siena Archives, Deliberazicni delta Balidj vol. Hi., 2nd December, 
1510 : ** Messer Niccol6 MachiavelH the Florentine envoy arrived, and after 
"presenting his credentials, repudiated, in the name of the Florentines, the 
"truce described in the book of treaties between the Florentines and 
**Sienese." 

X Guicciardini, Storia ^ Italia^ vol. v. bk. x. ch. i. p. 8. 
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much increased in consequence of the unavoidable cession 
of Montepulciano.* On the 5th May Machiavelli was 
again on the road, on a mission to Luciano Grimaldi, 
lord of Monaco, and returned thence on the nth June, 
after having concluded a treaty of friendly alliance and 
commerce for ten years.t 

Meanwhile, the Council of Tours gave Louis XI I. the 
answer desired, namely, that he had complete right to 
make war on the Pope. The latter, however, without 
waiting far answer or counsel from any quarter, had 
already begun the war, and was carrying it on with the 
ardour of a youthful conqueror. On the 22nd September, 
1 5 10, he had entered Bologna, with an Italian and 
Spanish army commanded by the Duke of Urbino and 
MarcAntonio and Fabrizio Colonna, before Chaumont 
had time to oppose any resistance. Neither did the 
approach of winter check his progress, for burning with 
wrath against the Duke of Ferrara, he pushed on and 
captured Concordia ; then he attacked Mirandola, held 
by the widow of Luigi Pico, to the last faithful to 
France who had only sent a feeble reinforcement to his 
aid. In the first days of 151 1, the old Pope had himself 
carried in a litter from Bologna, and remained within 
gun shot during the assault Snow was falling heavily, 



* Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 162, copied by Nardi, vol. i. p. 448; 
Sismondi, vol. vii. p. 353 ; Ammirato, ad annum ; Gaspare Amico, Vita 
di N, Mackiavtlliy pp. 348-5a 

t Machiavelli, Opere^ vol. viL p. 391 ; Opere (P. M.), vol. L pp. 77-79 J 
Gaspare Amico, at page 352, note 3, and at page 353, note I, gives two 
documents relating to this mission, and, with the exception of orthographical 
errors they are faithful transcripts. 
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the rivers were frozen, a cannon ball struck the quarters 
where he lodged Another day, having gone a little 
distance from the camp, he nearly fell in with a French 
ambuscade, and would certainly have been captured 
had not the snow prevented him from returning at 
the appointed hour. Mirandola was valiantly defended 
by Alexander, the nephew of G. J. Trivulzio ; but as, 
from jealousy, Chaumont sent no help, and the enemy 
had opened a breach, it was at last obliged to capitulate 
on the 20th January, 15 11, and also to pay 6000 ducats 
for exemption from the sack and pillage promised by the 
Holy Father in reward to his troops. 

So great, indeed, was the Pope's impatience, that 
instead of waiting to enter by the gate, he had himself 
drawn up through the breach in a wooden box, and 
gave possession of the State to Giovanni Pico, cousin 
of the deceased lord, and who had always been an 
enemy of the French. 

For the French, the death of their general Chaumont, 
on the nth February, was a fortunate event He had 
allowed Modena to be seized by the enemy, had not 
reached Bologna in time, had sent no succour to 
Mirandola, and thus all things had been ruined by his 
fault Now that he no longer enjoyed his uncle's most 
efficacious protection, he could not hope for the same 
indulgence as before, and therefore fell into such despair 
at his ill-fortune that he died of grief. The command of 
the army was then once more entrusted to the veteran 
G. J. Trivulzio and the young leader Gaston de Foix, 
who was fated to do great deeds during the few months 
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of life still remaining to him. In fact, the fortunes of 
the war speedily changed. In May, G. J. Trivulzio 
brought his army close to Bologna, and the Pope, who 
had previously rejected the offers of peace proposed by 
the Congress at Mantua, and even urged by the Emperor, 
now fled almost in a panic to Ravenna, hoping that the 
Bolognese would undertake the defence of their city. 
He had left there the Cardinal Francesco Alidosi, 
formerly bishop of Pavia, as Legate of Jlomagna, and 
the Duke of Urbino and his army were not far off. The 
Cardinal, in great favour with the Pope (a point that 
gave rise to strangely indecent rumours), was, however 
much detested, and considered a man in whom little 
confidence could be placed.* 

Directly it was known that Trivulzio was marching on 
the city with the Bentivoglio, the Bolognese rose to arms ; 
on the 2 1st May, they threw down Michel Angelo's 
statue of Julius II. and shattered it to fragments, that 
were afterwards carried away and converted into a 
cannon by the Duke of Ferrara. The Cardinal imme- 
diately fled to Castel del Rio ; the Bentivoglio and the 
French entered the city ; the Duke of Urbino, surprised 
by the sudden revolt, and hard pressed by the French, 
made so hasty and disorderly a retreat, that he lost all 
his artillery and baggage. This the enemy carried 
away in donkey loads, and for that reason the fight was 
called the day of the Donkey-drivers.* Mirandola again 

• As early as April, 1510, the Venetians had warned the Pope that the 
Cardinal was a friend of the French, but their warning was disregarded. 
See Brosch, Papst Julius IL^ p. 224. 

* Sismondi, vol. vii. ch. ix ; Gr^orovius, vol. viii, ch. i. pp. 65-7. 
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changed its master, and the Duke of Ferrara retook all 
the lands from which he had been ousted. 

The Pope was at Ravenna when he received news of all 
these events. Although the public voice hurled accusa- 
tions of treason against the Cardinal — who certainly 
had neither made due resistance, nor sent any warning 
to the Duke of Urbino — ^yet it was against the latter 
that Julius 11. turned his rage, exclaiming, If he fall 
into my hands I will have him quartered.* Encouraged 
by this, the Cardinal came to Ravenna, and kneeling 
at the Pope's feet, did not content himself with obtaining 
pardon, but tried to cast all the blame upon the Duke. 
Urbino was only twenty-one years of age, but was 
already stained with crime, and now the Pope's anger, 
the dishonour of defeat, and the Cardinal's conduct, 
stirred him to such fury that, chancing to meet the 

These feurts are also mentioned by all the Venetian historians, such as Bembo, 
Fritili, Marin, Sanuto, etc. Also by Paridc dc' Grassi, who shows more 
hostility than the others to Cardinal Alidosi : " qui pastor scrvare Bononiam 
'Mebuit et potuit, prodidit et perdidit, die iovisxx. Maii, hora circiter xx." 
In hb opinion the Cardinal was in league with the enemy, but this is not 
stated by the other historians. Paridis Crassi, Diarium Pontificatus Julii II. , 
vol. ii., at sheet 146/ (Florence National Library, MSS. Magliab. ii. 11, 
145.) Farther on, at sheet 147, it is said that the more faithful citizens 
wished to defend the gates of Bologna, and hastened to him : '* sed is qui 
" ad malum natus est, et qui populum et civitatem ac pontiHcio honorem 
" barbaris vendere statuit, blande respondit : non timendum esse, quoniam 
optime rebus onmibus et saluti omnium consuluisset. Itaque, cum alii 
ad eum confugerent hoc idem annuntiantes, ipse Judas proditor, simulato 
"habitu, cum suis satellitibus fere centum aufiigit ex palatio." 

* " Si in manus meus veniet dux nepos meus, quadripartitum eum faciam 
"ex merito suo." But when he was told of the loss of the city and the 
Legate's crime, he announced these things to the Cardinals in very few- 
words : " Uno verbo captam esse Bononiam ab hostibus indicat, non tamen 
•* l^atum dixit in hoc peccasse." Diarium cit., at sheet 147/. 
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Cardinal in the streets of Ravenna, he killed him with 
his own hands, splitting his skull with blows of his 
staff. Paride de* Grassi, who continued Burchard's 
Diary, and hated the Cardinal, whom he believed a 
traitor, approved of this murder, exclaiming : Oh, good 
God, how just are Thy judgments ! We must render 
thanks to Thee for the death of the traitor ; since, 
although he was killed by the hand of man, yet it was 
Thy work, or, at least, approved by Thee, without whose 
consent no leaf may fall to the ground.* But the Pope 
was inexpressibly grieved at so horrible a crime, com- 
mitted by his own nephew against a Cardinal whom he 
dearly loved and cherished-f He threatened to make 

* "Bone Deus quam justa sunt jadida tua, unde tibi omnes gratias 
'*agimus, quod de proditore perfido dignas predictionis suse poenas sump- 
** sisti, et licet homo hoc fecerit supplicium, tamen a te sine quo nee folia in 
*' arbore movetur commissum aut saltern permissum credimus, ideoque 
''gratias rursus tibi agimus." Diarium cit., at sheet 148/. The skull of 
Cardinal Alidosi is still preserved at Ravenna. Besides the authors quoted 
above, see also Reumont, Gtschichte der StcuU Ronu^ vol. iiL part ii. p. 40 
and fol. ; Brosch, Papst JtUim II, ^ p. 222 and fol. 

t It is very difficult to find fitting words in which to hint at the rumours 
then afloat, and openly mentioned, concerning the relations of the Pope 
with the Cardinal They merely testify to the corruption of the times, and 
the very bad estimation in which the morals of Julius II. were held. Certainly 
his youthful career fully justified many accusations ; but the particulars to 
which allusions were made, were often totally unsupported by proof. This 
is confirmed even by Brosch, although his book is conceived in a spirit of 
hostility to Julius II. On more than one occasion, after having carefully 
related and examined these charges, he concludes with the remark that 
they only prove how bad was the Pope's reputation as to his moral and 
private character. Apropos to what was said in those days about his re- 
lations with the Cardinal, he finishes with these words : ** Die emporenden 
'* Beschuldigungen, welche deshalb auf Julius Namen gehalift wurden, fallen 
* ' zuriich auf die L'asterer jener zeit und sind unzweifelhaft ein Nachklang 
" ihrer Reden, wahrend es hochst fraglich ist, ob der Papst solchc Wirklich 
" verdient habe," p. 224. 
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an example of great severity, and, in fact, soon deprived 
his nephew of his office, and subjected him to trial by 
four Cardinals. 

But there were other events causing him still more 
pain during this year of ill fortune. The affair of the 
Council tormented him as a continual menace to his 
authority. And although not a thing to arouse real 
anxiety, it was no laughing matter to a man who had 
so often threatened to use the same weapon against 
Alexander VI., and who, like the predecessors he had 
so harshly censured, had failed to maintain his solemn 
promise to assemble the Council within two years from 
his election. When at Bologna, in the September of 1 5 10, 
the Pope had shown g^eat indignation at the unexpected 
news that five of his Cardinals had changed their road, 
and were on the way to Florence in order to go to Pisa, 
where the Council, or Conciliabolo, as he called it, had 
been convoked after the meeting at Tours. Louis XII. 
had himself demanded of the Florentines that they 
should at least offer one proof of fidelity to France, by 
allowing it to be held within their dominions. This 
demand caused a lengthy debate in the Council of 
Eighty, at a meeting attended by more than one hundred 
members. They had no desire to offend the Pope, but 
neither did they wish to forfeit the French alliance, and 
this second consideration prevailed, being supported by 
the suffrage of the followers of Savonarola, who had 
always urged this plan of a Council. So, as early as 
the month of May, it was decided to consent to the 
King's request ; but it was also agreed to keep their 
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decision secret The only effect of this secrecy was 
that the Pope for a time preserved a show of mild 
and temperate dispositions towards the Republic, upon 
which, however, he was resolved to wreak vengeance at 
the earliest opportunity.* 

Meanwhile the summons to the Council of Pisa, 
placarded on the doors of various churches, bad been 
prepared by the Cardinals of Santa Croce, San Mal6, 
and Cosenza, who declared themselves the mouthpieces 
of their colleagues, and invited the presence of the Pope 
himself On the 28th May, the Pontiff, with the utmost 
surprise and indignation, beheld this notice nailed to 
the door of the principal church in Rimini. 

Although the matter went on slowly, it went on 
steadily, and Julius felt that he must strike a counter- 
blow. In March, 1511, he nominated eight new 
Cardinals. Two of these, Mathias Lang and the Bishop 
of Sitten (or Sion), were chosen for political reasons ; 
but the others, each of whom paid from ten to twelve 
thousand ducats, were nominated partly to obtain funds 
much needed at that moment for the war, partly to 
fill with trusty adherents the gap caused by the desertion 
of others. Besides this, he at last decided to call a 
Council at the Lateran in opposition to that of Pisa, 
and on the i8th July, 1511, he convoked it for the 19th 
April, 1512, threatening the schismatic Cardinals with 
immediate degradation from their dignity, unless they 

• Filippo de* Nerli, Conwuntaru dd fatfi civili occorsi dentro la citth di 
Fireme, Augsburg, 1728, bk. v. pp. 102, 103 ; Guicciardini, Stoi-ia d* Italia, 
bk. ix. ch. iv. 
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rendered immediate submission. Nevertheless prepara- 
tions for the Conciliabolo made progress, being urgently 
pressed on by King Louis XII. ; and in September even 
gained the adhesion of the ever fickle Maximilian. At 
this moment the Emperor was recurring to his fantastic 
dream of having himself proclaimed Pope,* and there- 
fore, as Emperor, issued mandates to the different States 
bidding them send their Orators to Pisa.t At the 
same time the Pope dispatched to Florence the Bishop 
of Cortona, a Florentine by birth, to warn the Republic 
against allowing the Conciliabolo to meet in its territories, 
by hinting at the serious calamities that would inevit- 
ably ensue. But the Republic, already placed between 
two fires, and already bound by promises to Louis XII., 
neither dared to consent nor refuse, and only hoped to 
delay matters by temporization. 

The disturbance and irritation caused by these affairs 
twice prostrated the white-haired Pontiff on a sick bed, 
first in June and again in August, when to all appearance 
he had ceased to breathe. Already, according to cus- 
tom, the pillage of his private rooms had begun, when 
the Duke of Urbino, who was still in Rome awaiting 
the judgment of the four Cardinals, hastened to the 
Vatican, and found his uncle alive. The city had risen 
in revolt, and Prospero Colonna, condemned by his 

• See Gregorovius, Geschichte, etc P. Lehmann, Das Pisaner Concil 
von 151 1, Inaugtirai Dissertation. Breslau, Jungfer, 1874. 

t L'Amico, yita di N. AfachiavelU^ in note to pages 356 and 357. There 
are two letters, with some misprints, one dated 7th September, 151 1, from 
the Pope against the Council, the other dated 27th September, from the 
Emperor in favour of it. The originals are in the Florence Archives. 

111. I 
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relations to wear the cowl, notwithstanding his vocation 
for the sword, came to the front for a short time, as 
a new Stefano Porcaro. But just as a Republican form 
of government was being organized, it was known that 
the terrible Pope had regained his full strength, and all 
plans dissolved in air. 

In fact, Julius II. plunged into action with greater 
ardour than before. Both Pisa and Florence were placed 
under interdict for having sanctioned the preliminary 
formalities of the Council on the ist September, and he 
only absolved the Duke of Urbino, in order to make use 
of him in the war. He then concluded a so-called Holy 
League with Venice and Spain against France, leaving 
the Emperor the option of joining him. The Pope was 
to collect 400 men-at-arms, 500 light horse, 6000 in- 
fantry ; Spain 1200 men-at-arms, 1000 light horse, 
10,000 infantry ; Venice 800 men-at-arms, 1000 light 
horse, 8000 infantry. Besides this the Pope was to 
contribute 20,000 ducats the month, and Venice the same 
sum, and also fourteen light galleys, and Spain twelve 
light galleys.* The viceroy of Naples, Don Raimondo 
de Cardona, was nominated Captain General. The 
objects of the League were : the union of the Catholic 
Church ; the extirpation of the Conciliabolo ; the re- 
covery of Bologna and all other territories, Ferrara 
included, belonging or presumed to belong to the 
Church ; the recovery of the Venetian territory in 
Northern Italy ; and war against all opposing these 
schemes, that is against France. The 5 th October, the 

* Guicciardini, Storia d^ltaUa^ vol. v. p. 39^ 
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Holy League was solemnly proclaimed in the church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome. On the 24th, the 
schismatic Cardinals of Santa Croce, Cosenza, St Mal6 
and Bayeux were stripped of their dignities and bene- 
fices. Cardinal San Severino was for the moment 
spared ; but it was soon his turn to feel the weight of 
the Pope's anger.* Besides these measures His Holiness, 
the better to show his hostility towards the Florentine 
Republic, nominated Cardinal de' Medici as Legate, first 
at Perugia and then at Bologna. 

The Florentines felt that the storm was upon them, 
and tried to shelter themselves as they best could. They 
had succeeded in obtaining the departure from Pisa of 
the three procurators who had on the 1st September 
accomplished the purely formal preliminaries of the 
Council.t By a Commission dated loth September, 
they then dispatched Machiavelli on various errands, first 
to try and meet the Cardinals on the road to Pisa and 
persuade them to wait ; then to hasten to Milan with 
the same message to the viceroy ; and finally to France, 
to expound and explain the true state of affairs. " No 
one," so ran his instructions, " shows any wish to attend 
the Council, and therefore it only serves to irritate the 
Pope against us ; and for this reason we make request 
either that it shall not sit at Pisa, or shall at least be 
suspended for the present No prelate seems to be 
coming from Germany ; from France very few come and 

• Lehmann, Das Pisaner Condi van 151 1 ; Brosch, Papst yuUan II. 
urnddk Griindungdes Kirchm StaaUs^ p. 234 and foL 
t Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 163. 
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very slowly. And it is a matter of universal astonish- 
ment to see a Council proclaimed by three Cardinals 
only, while the few others who were said to adhere to it, 
dissimulate their opinions and defer coming. Notwith- 
standing this, it is said that the fortress is to be occupied 
and the city filled with men-at-arms, for the which 
reason disorders have already occurred at Pisa, which 
even lies under the Papal interdict, and where the chief 
ecclesiastical authorities have declared against the 
Council. If, therefore, there should be no hope of agree- 
ment between the Pope and the King, and if the latter 
cannot be persuaded to desist altogether, he should at 
least be induced to delay for two or three months."* 

On the 13th September, Machiavelli sent a. letter from 
San Donnino, where he had found the -Cardinals of St. 
Mal6, Santa Croce, Cosenza and San Severino, who in- 
formed him that they were going to Pisa by Pontremoli, 
without touching Florence. But before going on they 
intended waiting ten or twelve days for the arrival of 
prelates from France. On the 15th, the Florentine am- 
bassador, Francesco Pandolfini, wrote from Milan that 
Machiavelli had already arrived, and been presented to 
the viceroy, Gaston de Foix, to whom he had explained 
his object He declared to him that the Florentines 
did not refuse the Cardinals a safe conduct, as these had 
immediately given the viceroy to understand ; but 
merely begged them to consider the dangers to which 

* Opere, vol. vii. p. 394. The original is among the Carte del Machia- 
velliy case v. No. 155, and is in the handwriting of one of the scriveners 
of the principal chancery. 
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they were exposed by the Pope's preparations for war. 
And Gaston de Foix gave the soldier-like answer that a 
safe conduct ought to imply an escort of five or six 
hundred lances.* From Milan, Machiavelli went straight 
to France. And on the 24th of the same month Roberto 
Acciaiuoli wrote from Blois, that he had gone with him 
to the King to read His Majesty a memorial they had 
together drawn up. " The King earnestly desired peace, 
would feel grateful to those helping him to bring it 
about, and had convoked the Council for the speedier 
attainment of this aim. It had not been possible to 
persuade him that dread of the Council was urging the 
Pope to war instead of peace. It was the King's desire 
that the Council should commence where it had been 
convoked, but he had added that it would not meet 
before All Saints' Day, and would shortly be transferred 
elsewhere." f After this colloquy Machiavelli immediately 
set out for Florence, was there by the 2nd November, 
and left for Pisa on the following day. J 

The vacillating behaviour of the Florentines neither 
satisfied France nor conciliated the Pope. When struck 

^ Desjardin, op* cit,^ vol. ii. pp. 528-32. 

+ Op^re, vol. viL p. 407. Two copies of this letter exist in the Florence 
Archives (class x. dist. 4, No. 109, now lettered Duct di Balia^ carte^o^ 
Responsive^ No. 105), one copy in Machiavelli's hand at sheet 99-icx>; the 
other in a different hand (with an addendum containing the transcription 
of the cipher) at sheet 94-97. This file comprises ten more of Acciajoli's 
letters, from the 2nd to the 30th October, and there are several others in the 
following file ; but none in Machiavelli's handwriting. 

X The journey occupied fifty-four days, as he had started from Florence 
on the lOth September. He received the usual pay of twelve small lire 
a day, inclusive of his ordinary salary, and also sixty gold florins for his 
travelling expenses. Opere (P. M.), vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 
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by the interdict, they had appealed against it to the 
General Council, without specifying whether they meant 
that of Pisa or that of Rome. They compelled the 
priests of a few churches to perform divine service, so 
that all who wished might attend it Nor did they stop 
at this point, but brought forward and carried a law 
strongly seconded in Council by the Gonfalonier, em- 
powering the magistrates to levy a tax on the clergy. 
This tax, that might amount to the sum of 120,000 florins, 
was to be exacted in the event of the Pope making 
war upon the Florentines, and was to be paid back 
within a year if no war took place, and within five if it 
should.* This proved that if it came to the worst the 
Florentines were determined to protect themselves ; and 
Pandolfo Petrucci turned the circumstance to account 
by persuading the Pope to march with his army towards 
Bologna, which was in no condition for defence, instead 
of passing through Tuscany, where he would have found 
himself in a mountainous region, and would have been 
obliged to encounter Florentines and French at the 
same time. 

Petrucci urged these measures most strongly, not only 
because war in Tuscany was always hurtful to all whose 
States were within its frontiers ; but also, because ac- 
cording to the treaty already concluded with them, 
he would have been bound to assist the Florentines.t 

* Cambi, Istorie^ vol. ii. (xxl of the Delitie ecc.) p. 268 and fol. ; 
Guicciardini, Storia d* Italia, vol. v. bk. x. ch. il pp. 34-41. 

t In fact, when at a later period the Florentines were in peril of attack 
from the Spaniards, they reminded him, although in vain, of his sworn 
promises. See in the Siena Archives (Ltttere alia Balia), the letter 
dated 24th August, 151 2. 
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For this reason he also begged the Pope to consider 
that they had consented to the Council with the utmost 
unwillingness, and solely from fear of the PVench, in 
whose arms they would certainly have to throw them- 
selves, in case of attack.* This was all true, as it was 
truer still that their temporizing, hesitating policy, at 
the moment when a great conflict was rapidly drawing 
near, might endanger the very existence of the Republic. 
Yet this policy was forced upon them by the knowledge 
of their own weakness, by internal dissensions, and even 
by the uncertainty of the intelligence reaching them 
from their ambassadors, in different parts. Pandolfini, 
who was with Gaston de Foix, wrote in October from 
Brescia : " The designs of the King of the Romans take 
so much time to colour, that often no sooner are they 
coloured than it becomes necessary to alter them, on 
account of the change of conditions and preconceptions 
upon which they were formed. Therefore, as regards 
him, we must wait upon events.t Then, too, French 
affairs are carried on here in such wise, that sinister 
results may be expected at any moment, for in the long 
run the bad government of men has never given birth 
to any good thing. The King is very hot for the 
Council ; but if your Excellencies could get it delayed 
for a month, it would be very easy to avoid it altogether, 
since by that time flames will have burst out elsewhere. 
Haste would perhaps kindle a blaze in our own house, 

* Guicciardini, Storia cT Italia^ vol. v. bk. x. ch. ii. pp* 4if 42. 
t Desjardin, op. cit., vul. ii. pp. 533-37. Pandollini's letter from 
Brescia, 13- 14th October, 1511. 
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with no possibility of extinguishing it even if the Council 
were quenched." * 

So it came about that the Council was sanctioned, 
although most reluctantly ; all sorts of obstacles were 
placed in its way and it was turned into ridicule. When 
the Cardinals wished to come to Pisa, accompanied by 
three or four hundred French lances under the command 
of Othon de Foix, Lord of Lautrech, the Florentines 
instantly dispatched Francesco Vettori, who plainly in- 
formed the Cardinal of St Mal6, that if they arrived 
accompanied by men-at-arms, they would be treated 
as foes. Upon this they came escorted only by Othon 
and Ch&tillon with a handful of bowmen. All requisite 
precautions were taken to maintain order in Pisa and 
the neighbouring cities, and the Pope showed so much 
satisfaction that he suspended the interdict until the 
middle of November.f 

As we have said,]: Machiavelli, on the third day of 
November, left Florence for Pisa, where other Florentine 
envoys had already arrived, taking with him a few 
soldiers to guard the Council, which had held a pre- 
paratory meeting on the ist, with an attendance of only 
four cardinals and about fifteen prelates. The clergy 
of the cathedral had refused them the use of the church 
vestments and would not even yield them the right of 
officiating in the church, of which the doors were 

♦ Ibuiemy pp. 537-40. Letter from the same, 15- 1 7th October, 
t Guicciardini, Storia d^ Italia^ vol. v. book. x. ch. ii. pp. 45, 46; 
Buonaccorsi, Diarioy p. 164 ; Nardi, vol. L p. 452. 
X See p. 117 of this volume. 
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actually locked But the Florentines ordered that the 
use both of cathedral and vestments should be freely 
granted, without any obligation on the local clergy to 
attend the Council if they did not wish to do so.* 

Thus at last the first meeting of the Council could 
be held in the cathedral on the 5 th November, and after 
the celebration of high mass by Cardinal Santa Croce, 
in the presence of his three colleagues, four decrees were 
proclaimed. These declared the validity of the present 
Council, declared the Pope's censure of it to be null 
and void ; also proclaimed the nullity of the Lateran 
Council, on the ground of its being neither free nor 
independent, and finally decreed the condemnation and 
punishment of all those who having been invited to be 
present had failed to appear.f 

The following day Machiavelli wrote that he had 
spoken with Cardinal Santa Croce in order to persuade 
him, as if of his own impulse, to transfer the Council 
elsewhere. "By removing it to France or Germany," 
he had told him, " they would find the Pope much less 

^ Guicciardini, op, cit,^ vol. ii. pp. 45, 46. 

+ Letter of Machiavelli from Pisa, dated 6th November. Opere^ vol. vii. 
p. 414 and fol. In note to p. 415 and fol. will l>e also found the reports 
of Uie meetings of the Council, at which Machiavelli was present. A note 
at p. 178 of vol. vi. of the Op€re (P. M.) might lead the reader to suppose 
that Machiavelli had shared in the compilation of these reports, but this 
was not the case. In the letter accompanying them, the compilers merely 
lay: *'As to the solemn mass ... we send your Excellencies a brief 

summary of as much as we could retain, relying for the rest unknown to us 

on the sagacity of Niccolo Machiavelli, who was also present, and is more 
** skilled than ourselves in these matters. " The Reports and letter are in 
the Florence Archives, class, x. dist. 4, No. 1 10, now lettered Dieci di BaJia, 
Responsinfc^ No. 106, at sheet 5455, 102 and 148. 
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adverse to it, and would also gain more adherents, and 
greater obedience, matters of much weight in an affair 
of this sort, where one willing follower would be worth 
more than twenty dragged by force."* The second 
meeting was held on the 7th November, and the third, 
fixed for the 14th, took place instead on the 12 th, after 
%fHrhich it was decided that the fourth should be held on 
the 13th December, at Milan. The indifference, or rather 
the patent disapproval of the Republic, the hostility 
of the mass of the people, and a serious riot that had 
happened in consequence between the Pisans and the 
Florentine soldiers on the one side, the French and the 
lackeys of the Cardinals on the other, the which riot was 
only with difficulty suppressed by Othon de Foix and 
Ch&tillon, who were both wounded, were the reasons 
leading to the speedy removal of the Council to Milan. 

In that city the Cardinals slandered the Florentines in 
every way, trying to irritate the minds of the French 
officers against them. But even in Milan the Council 
met with the same general indifference, the same 
aversion on the part of the clergy, who, on the Cardinals* 
arrival, refused to celebrate divine service. The lesser 
clergy only gave reluctant obedience to the orders of the 
Senate ; the Canons and others continued their resistance 
until they were threatened with exile, or Frenchmen 
were sent into their houses, f The truth was, that as 
Guicciardini justly observed, all perceived that these 

• Opere^ vol. vii. p. 414 and foL 
' t Desjardin, op. cit., voL ii, p. 543-5; Pandolfini's letter from Milan, 
dated i -7th December. 
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Cardinals were merely ambitious men, stirred by personal 
interests, and that they stood in " no less need of being 
" reformed than those whom they intended to reform." * 
The Council served as a weapon of war in the great 
contest so soon to be decided by arms, and therefore that 
contest alone attracted public attention, nor was it 
possible to fix it on any other object. Therefore the 
Florentines, although at last freed from the annoyance 
of the Council, experienced no relief, for they had now 
to study if it were possible to secure the bare existence 
of the Republic in the flood of coming disaster. 

* Storia cPJtalia^ vol. v. bk. x. ch. iL p. 46. 
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The battle of Ravenna — The French retreat — Dangers of the Republic 
— Machiavelli organizes the defence — Ordinance of the mounted 
militia — The Spaniards capture and pillage Prato — Riot in Florence in 
favour of the Medici — The Gonfalonier Soderini is deposed and leaves 
the city. 

(ISI2.) 

In 1512 the French forces continued to pour into Italy, 
and they were commanded by the very old but still 
renowned Captain G. J. Trivulzio, and by Gaston de 
Foix. The latter, barely twenty-three years of age, son 
of the King's sister and brother to the wife of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, now filled the post of governor of Milan, 
and was soon to astound the world by his military 
genius and valour. Trivulzio had already driven the 
Papal troops from the Duchy of Ferrara and restored the 
Bentivoglio to Bologna; but the army was not yet in a 
condition to take the field, and he was therefore awaiting 
reinforcements from France, where preparations were 
going on slowly. The King, with his usual parsimony, 
refused to increase the pay of the Swiss, who now de- 
manded forty instead of thirty thousand ducats per 
annum, and not obtaining them, prepared a descent into 
Italy to the help of the Pope. By means of his agents 
His Holiness had for some time been labouring to that 
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end, and as early as the October of 15 11, on hearing 
that the King boasted of still having the Swiss in his 
service, he had answered that His Majesty " lied in his 
throat, and that he would never have them.*'* In fact, 
the King had deceived himself, for, aware that the Swiss 
had neither cavalry nor guns, he thought they would 
never dare to separate from him nor act on their own 
account They, on the contrary, esteeming themselves 
the best infantry in the world, were persuaded that 
France, whose infantry was her weak point, would be 
able to do nothing without them, much less venture to 
meet them in the open field. 

Ten thousand Swiss then came down from the moun- 
tains, and waited the arrival of others to move against 
the French. This event made an immense sensation in 
Italy, so that Cardinal Soderini, who had feigned illness 
to avoid obeying the papal summons to Rome, now 
hurried to the Pope, who exclaimed "that the Swiss 
"were good physicians for the French sickness, for they 
" had completely cured Monsignore of Volterra." t But 
Gaston de Foix knew how to keep them at bay, by 
temporizing measures ; and they, although already sixteen 
thousand strong, withdrew without having done any- 
thing, and without any one comprehending the motive 
of their withdrawal. Possibly they had been once more 
bribed by French gold. In this contingency the Floren 
tines used their best endeavours to remain neutral. To 

* Letter from Bernardo da Bibbiena to Cardinal de* Medici, Legate in 
Romagna, 19th Octol^er ; 1511, Dcsjardin, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 542, 543. 

t Another letter from Bernardo da Bibbiena to Cardinal de' Medici, of 
i8th December, 151 1. 
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French demands for help, they replied that having 
already forwarded the promised three hundred men-at- 
arms, it was impossible for them to do more ; and they 
dispatched Messer Francesco Guicciardini as ambas- 
sador to Spain, since, although still under the legal age 
of thirty, he already had a high reputation for skill. 
But the instructions given to him were not definite 
enough to conciliate the Confederates ; and thus Florence 
was still exposed to the serious danger of being equally 
detested by all parties.* 

On the one side there were the French, now in much 
augmented numbers, and with a considerable force of 
German infantry ; on the other were ranged Spain, 
Venice, and the Pope, who penned fiery letters to 
Cardinal de' Medici, declaring that he could not under- 
stand why they had not begun to fight, why they had 
not already attacked Bologna. The Confederates were 
near Imola with an army numbering, between Spanish 
and Papal troops, 16,000 foot and 2400 horse, com- 
manded by the Viceroy Raimondo de Cardona, Pedro 
Navarro, Prospero and MarcAntonio Colonna, and others. 
The Fipnch had garrisoned Bologna with no more than 
2000 (Serman foot-soldiers and 200 lances ; so the enemy 
began the attack, and by means of mines laid by 
Navarro, who was a very renowned engineer, blew up 
a piece of the wall. But the fragment in its fall 
again closed up the breach, in an apparently mira- 
culous manner. And almost at the same time Gaston 
de Foix, who had already reinforced the garrison with 

* Guicciardini, Storia d* Italia^ vol. v. p. 64. 
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another thousand foot soldiers and 180 lances, marched 
his whole army into the city, on the 4th February. 
This army, according to Guicciardini, amounted to 
1300 lances, and 14,000 infantry, Italian, Spanish, and 
German.* On learning this the Confederates raised the 
siege and withdrew. They were not pursued, for Gaston, 
knowing that the Venetians had taken possession of 
Brescia, immediately started in that direction on the 
9th February, leaving only 300 lances and 4000 in- 
fantry within the walls of Bologna.t On the way 
he fell in with a detachment of the Venetian army, 
and routed it ; he then attacked Brescia, where the 
castle was still holding out for him. The 19th he 
captured the city, after a fierce assault, and a most 
obstinate defence on the part of the Venetian army. 
This army, although consisting of 8000 foot soldiers, 
500 men-at-arms, and 800 light horse, was almost 
entirely annihilated. Some reckon 8000, others as 
many as 14,000 dead, between soldiers and citizens. 
Unfortunate Brescia was subjected to about a whole 
week of continuous sack and pillage, for Gaston, whose 
cruelty was as great as his courage, had given full 
license to his soldiery. At the end of that period the 
army, which had suffered very little, was loaded with 



♦ Storia <r Italia^ vol. v. pp. 74-5. This is the total of the forces intro- 
duced into the city at different times. In fact, Buonaccorsi, whom Guic- 
ciardini continually copies, says, that before entering Bologna, Gaston had 
800 lances and 10,000 men. Diario, p. 166. Thus, counting those 
already in the city, we arrive at about the same total recorded by Guic- 
daidini. 

t Buonaccorsi says : 250 lances and 2000 infantry. 
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spoil, and, full of daring, was remarshalled under its 
banners, and again marched towards Romagna. At a 
time when armies were handled with the utmost slow- 
ness, Gaston de Foix had accomplished positive prodigies. 
In the space of fifteen days he had raised the siege of 
Bologna, repulsed a detachment of the enemy on the 
march, attacked and captured Brescia, and was now 
ready for greater enterprises. On reaching Finale, he 
found fresh reinforcements, increasing his forces, French, 
Italian, and German, to a total of 1500 lances, 1000 
archers, 19,000 infantry, without including the artillery, 
which nearly all belonged to the Duke of Ferrara. The 
Spaniards numbered 14,000 lances and men-at-arms, 
1500 ginetes, or mounted spearmen, I3,SCXD infantry, 
besides the artillery, and fifty scythed chariots, engines 
of war of a novel kind.* 

The two armies remained encamped for some time, 
for the confederate troops shrank from an encounter 
with the enemy's superior forces. But Gaston de Foix 
had no time to lose, for the English were threatening 
attack upon France, and that shifty ally of Louis XII., 
the Emperor, was threatening to recall his 6000 
Germans. So, in order to compel his retreating enemy 
to take the field, the young commander, after capturing 



• ♦ These are the figures given by Francesco Pandolfini, Florentine Orator 
to Gaston de Foix (Desjardin, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 581 and fol). Those given 
by Buonaccorsi and by Guicciardini, in his Storia (Tltalia^ are somewhat 
different, and not even concordant with each other ; while, again, different 
figures are given by Jacopo Guicciardini in one of his letters from Florence, 
to his brother Francesco, then in Spain. See Guicciardini, Open incdite^ 
vol. vi. p. 36 and foL 
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several strongholds, assaulted Ravenna. And this was 
too important a city to be given up to him without the 
most desperate resistance. In fact, MarcAntonio Colonna 
had undertaken its defence, and been solemnly assured 
that the whole force of the Confederates should come 
to his aid, were the city in danger. Gaston de Foix 
took up his position between the rivers Ronco and 
Montone, which draw closer together near the walls of 
Ravenna. His guns planted, he opened a breach and 
gave the signal for assault ; but the defence was so 
desperate, that after a loss of three hundred foot soldiers 
and a few men-at-arms, with as many more wounded, 
he was compelled to withdraw behind his entrenchments. 
The following day the citizens sent to the French camp 
to negotiate terms of surrender, without the knowledge 
of MarcAntonio Colonna, who, in the certainty of re- 
ceiving succour, was preparing to continue the defence.* 
Indeed, before long, the army of the Confederates came 
in sight, and the Duke of Nemours and Gaston de Foix 
immediately gave the signal for attack. For their desire 
for a pitched battle was now more ardent than ever, in 
consequence of the arrival of a dispatch from the Em- 
peror, recalling his troops, and which they were barely 
able to keep concealed for the moment. 

The army of the Confederates marched between the 
two torrents until near Forli, and then, crossing the Ronco, 
halted at three miles from Ravenna. At this point, 
having the river on their left, they worked day and 
night, in order, according to Pedro Navarro's plan, to 

* Guicciardini, Storia d* Italia^ voL v. p. 98. 
in. K 
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dig a trench protecting them on the right and in frc - * 
but leaving an open space, about twelve yards 
breadth, by which they could push forward their cava) r v. . 
and then, if required, the entire army, headed by tl 
artillery and the fifty scythed cars {forri fakut.* 
mentioned above. These cars had been invented ,• 
Navarro in imitation of ancient engines of war: th •>' 
were small and low, and armed with a huge doul o 
spear, with a space of about a yard and a half betwc 
its forks. In the centre was a long lance, protrudi 
at the same angle, and dealing its blows before the 
of the spears ; each of these cars was also provided wi ); 
a small cannon. They were easily manoeuvred, ai • 
were considered a wonderful invention ; but they provi 
of very little service, and were quickly superseded 1 
artillery.* 

The French left Ives d'Al^gre stationed near Raveni.<i 
with 400 lances, and having thrown a bridge over tl^- 
Ronco, also crossed that river. This took place on tli<- 
nth April, 1512, thus the great battle was fought upc- 
Easter Day. They formed in a crescent, with th 
artillery 'under the Duke of Ferrara planted on the:? 
right wing, so that their guns played on the Spanisli 
cavalry, led by Fabrizio Colonna and posted near th 
river, to the left of their own army. 

When the fire began, and Colonna perceived that hi . 
men were unable to deploy, and decimated by th^ 

* Letter of Jacopo Guicciardini to his brother. Guicdardini, Opef- 
inediUy vol. vi. p. 41. Report of the Ambassador Francesco Pandolfii 
on the battle of Ravenna, Desjardin, op. cit, voL ii p. 584* 
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enemy's shots, he was furious against Navarro for having 
thus wedged them within the camp, and declared him a 
traitor urged by jealousy towards himself. At last, no 
longer able to restrain his impatience, he gave the word 
of command to his men and sallied from the entrench- 
ments. And as the whole army followed him, this was 
the real beginning of a battle more terrible than any 
other in the memory of man : it was in short the first 
great battle of modem times. The Confederates* cavalry 
having already, while motionless, suffered so severely 
from the enemy's tire, could ill withstand the onslaught 
of the French men-at-arms, so renowned for dash and 
valour, and was speedily routed by them, leaving Fabrizio 
Colonna himself and the Marquis of Pescara prisoners 
in their hands. The Spanish infantry justified its high 
reputation, by the wonderful energy with which it re- 
pulsed the enemy's attacks, but at last it gave way, 
borne down by the French men-at-arms, the military 
genius of their leaders, and also by the overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. In a short time the whole 
Spanish army was in retreat ; but in such good order 
and steady form, that Gaston de Foix, enraged at the 
spectacle of beaten foes retreating almost with the pace 
of conquerors, determined to rout them by a last furious 
charge, and led forward his cavalry in person. Unfor- 
tunately his horse fell wounded under him, and he 
perished from fifteen or sixteen wounds, all in his face 
and chest He was barely twenty-three years of age, and 
in three months had won enduring renown ; a genera! 
almost before he was a soldier. Therefore his death in 
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the very hour of victory was an irreparable calamity for 
France. The Confederates retreated with much cool- 
ness, although thoroughly defeated along the whole line. 
All their baggage waggons, their flags, their artiller>% 
remained in the enemy's hands, together with a large 
number of prisoners, including Fabrizio Colonna, Pedro 
Navarro, the Marquises of Paludc, Bitonto, Pcscara, and 
Cardinal de' Medici, the Papal Legate. The list of dead 
was, as usual, reckoned at different figures, some writers 
fixing the number at 10,000, some even at 20,000. It 
may be reckoned in round numbers that the Confede- 
rate loss was 12,000, the French only 4000. Neverthe- 
less the latter, besides losing several captains like Ives 
d'Alfegre and his son, had to lament the death of Gaston 
de Foix, and this, as they soon discovered, cost them 
more than a defeat. However, for a few days they 
enjoyed the fruits of their victory : Ravenna was taken 
and pillaged, and Imola, Forll, and Cesena speedily 
surrendered to them.* 

The news of the French successes, of the capitulated 

* Guicciardini, Si&ria cTItcUia^ vol. v. pp. 93*1 I3i bk. x. ch. iv. This 
author says that io,cxx> men were killed in the battle of Ravenna (p. 1 10). 
On the other hand, Buonaccorsi {Diario, p. 1 74) reckons the killed at 4000 
French and 12,000 Confederates. Piero Guicciardini, writing to his son in 
Spain, on the 30th April, 1512, says that the total loss amounted to 16,000, 
of whom one-third were French. Guicciardini, Opere inedUty vol. \i. p. 47. 
Jacopo, on the contrary, wrote to his brother (ibidem^ p. 36 and foL ) that 
according to some there were 12,000 dead, of whom a third were French, 
and according to others, 20,000. Francesco Pandolfini, Florentine Ambas- 
sador to Gaston de Foix, reports, like Buonaccorsi, that the French had 
4000 dead, the Spaniards 12,000. Desjardin, N^gociations, etc., vol. ii. 
p. 581. It is very probable that Buonaccorsi took his figures from PandoN 
Hni's official dispatch. 
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cities, threw the Pope into the greatest consternation, so 
that he longed to make peace at any price. But the 

Spaniards persuaded him to wait, and on seeing the 
different turn things were taking, he feigned still to 
desire peace, the better to outwit his enemies, who, 
indeed, were quickly reduced to desperate straits. The 
Emperor again sent orders of recall to his troops ; the 
Swiss were at last really on the march to the aid of the 
Confederates and were soon in Italy 20,000 strong ; 
while England was sending soldiers to Spain to attack 
France. In short, so entirely had public feeling changed, 
that all were sounding the praises of the Empire, and 
Cardinal de* Medici, being carried a prisoner to Lom- 
bardy, was daily surrounded by a crowd of French 
soldiers begging him for absolution. Shortly afterwards 
he regained his liberty by a sudden rescue. The Con- 
federates joined the Swiss in pursuit of the French, 
who, to use the words of a contemporary writer, " were 
"flying like mist before the wind."* In a short space 
their Italian possessions had dwindled to the towns of 
Brescia, Crema, and Legnago, the fortress and lighthouse 
of Genoa and the castle of Milan. At the same time 
Parma, Piacenza, Bologna and other places in Romagna 
surrendered to the Pope, who assumed possession of 
them puffed with vainglory and mighty hopes. It 
seemed all a dream. 

The Florentines were now at a sad pass. Faithful to 

* Francesco Vet tori, Sommario della Storia et Italia dal 151 1 al 1527, 
p. 287, published in the Archivio Storico Itaiiano^ Appendix xxii. Guicci* 
ardini, vol. v. p. 143 and fol. 
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the last to the French alliance, at the expiration of the 
treaty binding them to provide 300 lances, they hastened 
to renew it for five years longer, pledging themselves to 
contribute 400. But meanwhile the 300 men already 
with the French were being plundered. King Louis XII. 
was not at all satisfied with the conduct of the Floren- 
tines, almost asserting that they had betrayed him, 
whereas they were considered his most faithful friends 
by the Confederates, who, although at odds on most 
points, were unanimous in determining to no longer 
tolerate the government of Soderini in Florence. Yet 
they all dragged the Republic in different directions, 
until it knew not what course to take. The Pope sent 
his Datary, Lorenzo Pucci, to invite the Republic to join 
the League with the obligation of furnishing a contin- 
gent to'help in the total expulsion of the French from 
Italy. The Emperor's representative, Cardinal Gur- 
gense, to whom Giovan Vittorio Soderini had been sent 
as envoy, counselled the Florentines to refuse all such 
proposals, suggesting instead that they should send 
money to his master, in order to gain his friendship and 
protection. And although the Florentines had already 
given gold to obtain that friendship upon which a price 
was again set, they would have consented to any sacri- 
fice to secure peace ; had they not been well aware that 
to satisfy the claims of the distant Emperor would by 
no means avail to free them from Spaniards and Pope 
who were so much nearer at hand. 

Accordingly they could arrive at no decision, and 
Cardinal Gurgcnse joined the other Confederate repre- 
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scntatives at Mantua, where it was resolved to assist the 
Medici, who, without losing time in words, immediately 
paid down 10,000 ducats, and promised much heavier 
sums to the army that should escort them back to their 
native city. Giuliano de' Medici, who carried on the 
n^otiations in his own name and that of his brother. 
Cardinal Giovanni, was listened to as though he were 
already the representative of a power, while no one paid 
attention or addressed a syllable to the ambassador, 
Giovan Vittorio Soderini, who sat there unable to make 
any counter-proposal in the name of the Republic. It 
had been already decided to reinstate Massimiliano 
Sforza, son of Ludovico il Moro, in the Dukedom of 
Milan, to expel the Gonfalonier Soderini from Florence 
and recall the Medici ; already for this purpose the 
Viceroy had joined his army in Bologna, and yet neither 
the Florentines nor their Ambassador had the least 
inkling of these proceedings. 

Soderini felt that the ground was giving way under 
his feet and was day by day reduced to more manifest 
impotence. For he saw himself forsaken by the most 
influential men in Florence, who openly favoured the 
Medici, were io continual correspondence with them and 
were plotting their return. All these men were moved 
by their old-standing jealousy of Soderini, who, as they 
thought, had done wrong to leave them on one side. 
They did not desire the positive destruction of the 
Republic, but they hoped to hold its government in their 
own grasp, and become, as it were, guardians of the 
Medici (who professed themselves content to return as 
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private citizens) ; while insisting, in order to keep them 
in subjection, on the aid of the people, who were always 
in favour of a free form of government The Gonfalo- 
nier lacked the energy for a vigorous and desperate 
resistance, but neither did he give up all for lost. He 
listened attentively to the words of the Spanish Orators, 
who gave him to understand that their monarch would 
never consent to yield excessive power to the Pope and 
much less resign Florence into the hands of a Cardinal 
like Giovanni de* Medici, the actual head of the family. 
He also lent ear to the Pope, who sent him word that he 
hated the Spaniards, meant to drive them from Italy and 
did not intend to give power to Cardinal de' Medici, their 
dependent In this way Soderini was tricked on all 
sides and left in suspense.* Added to this Machiavelli 
had inspired him with his own blind trust in the Militia 
Ordinance so soon to be put to a decisive proof, and the 
hopes they both placed on this trial were unfortunately 
destined to complete overthrow. 

In the last months of 1511 and the first of 1512, 
Machiavelli, leaving diplomacy on one side, had devoted 
his whole energy to the task of placing the Republic in 
a state of defence. There is a paper of his that must 
have been written about this period. Counsels on the choice 
of a Commander of the Infantry^ and in this he recom- 
mends that the Eighty should elect a good captain for 
the militia, since without one the troops could not stand 

* Vettori, SommariOy etc, pp. 289, 29a 

t Consulto per telezione del comandante delU fanteru, Operc, vol. iv. 

P- 455- 
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trial with success. He suggested that the leader chosen 
should be Jacopo Savclli,* a man held in high esteem by 
A. Giacomini and Niccolo Capponi, and superior to 
envy ; but unfortunately his suggestion does not seem 
to have been adopted, and the militia remained without 
a commander.t In December, 1512, the Secretary had 
travelled through Tuscan Romagna raising levies for the 
cavalry that was shortly to be organized ; % and then 
returned to Florence to continue his labours for that 
purpose.§ Finally, in March, 1512, a decree was passed, 
first in [^the Council of Eighty and then in the Great 
Council, instituting the mounted militia, with a statute 
written by himself. It ran to this effect : " Seeing the 
great utility of the Infantry Ordinance, desiring to 
ensure the safety of the present government and liberty 
amid the dangers to which they are now exposed, the 
Nine are granted authorization to enlist under our 
banners for the entire year 1 512, no less than 500 light 
horse, armed either with crossbows or matchlocks at the 
pleasure of the men ; ten per cent of the number may 

• In every edition of the Operc we find only ** // Signer Jacopo^^^ with- 
out any surname. The Florentine edition of the Opere Minori (Le Mon- 
nier, 1852), gives in a note the supposition, likewise repeated in the Floren- 
tine edition of the entire works of Machiavelli, published in 1857, that the 
man referred to was Jacopo Savelli. The P. M. edition of the Opere merely 
gives a note with the words Jacopo Corso^ without adding more (vol. vi. 
p. 358). But it is impossible to think that the man proposed by Machia- 
velli was any other*than Jacopo Savelli, for both Christian and surname 
are to be found in the old copy of the ConsuUo^ preserved in a Codex of 
the Barberini library in Rome. See Cod. 47, Iviii., at page 152. 

t We find only the veteran Luca Savelli at the head of the men-at-arms* 

X Opere^ vol. vii. pp. 420, 421. 

§ Scritti inediit\ published by Cancstrini, p. 368 and fol. 
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be armed with lances." In time of peace these soldiers 
were to receive a fixed payment for the keep of their 
horses, to be afterwards deducted from the considerably 
higher pay that they would receive in time of war, like 
the other light horse engaged by the Commune.* Also, 
this horse militia was to be composed of men enlisted 
in Florentine territory ; yet even at this juncture, when 
the country was in danger, no one dared to invite any 
inhabitant of a lai^e city, and much less of Florence, to 
join the corps. And who indeed could venture to advise 
that measure when the most influential citizens were 
openly plotting for the return of the Medici ? 

The decree carried, Machiavelli occupied himself in 
April with writing the letters and instructions required to 
bring the cavalry into existence.! In May he went to 
Pisa to garrison the citadel, then to Fucecchio and else- 
where to make fresh levies. At the beginning of June he 
was at Siena, which city was very well disposed towards 
Florence ; he then went again to Pisa, and on the 20th 
June was in Florence and engaged in pushing on the 
preparations for defence.! And then once more he 
hurried through the Florentine dominions to infuse energy 
and superintend the execution of orders already given. 
On the 27th of the month, Giovan Battista Ridolfi, Potesta 
and Captain of Montepulciano, wrote that Machiavelli 
had arrived there at a very opportune moment, since 
having attended the Council held by the Priors, he had 

* See the Provvisione in the Optre^ vol, iv. p. 447. 

t Scritti inediti^ pp. 382-4. 

X Operct vol. vii. pp. 420-26 : Scritti ituditi^ pp. 378-8a 
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succeeded in reanimating the spirits of the citizens, whom 
he had found full of terror, and that he had left them 
instead full of confidence in the protection of Florence. 
The letter went on to say, that in various quarters bands 
of several hundreds of the papal cavalry had shown 
themselves, and then ridden away without declaring 
their intentions. And it also related how Machiavelli 
" had been to Valiano to examine its defences and then 
to Monte San Savino, to establish redoubts between 
that place and Fojano,"* In July he returned to 
Florence ;t but in August, when the enemy was drawing 
near, he went to Scarperia, and on to Firenzuola, where 
he gave the soldiers a third of their pay, to keep them 
well disposed for the work of defence. In fact Baldassarc 
Carducci, who was going on an embassy to the Viceroy, 
wrote thence that they were in a fit state to offer 
resistance to the enemy, since Machiavelli had collected 
another two thousand men, and was already organizing 
the artillery. But at Barberino, another point where the 
enemy might be expected, all the works were abandoned, 
and the Commissary wrote that he had no men to send 
from place to place, and that his only hope was that 
Machiavelli had thoroughly fortified Firenzuola, so that 
at least in that direction the enemy's progress might be 
checked.} 

For while troops were being concentrated at Firenzuola, 
the Viceroy, Raimondo de Cardona, had advanced from 
Bologna to Barberino by the Stale road, accompanied 

* Ofett^ vol. ii. p. 428. t Scrittiiftediti^ pp. 385-94. 

X OperCf vol. vu. pp. 43 1 -8. 
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by Cardinal de' Medici, who had furnished two pieces of 
artillery, the army being unprovided with guns. Arrived 
at the frontier, the representatives of the Republic de- 
manded to know their intentions. They replied that 
they came to execute the decrees of the Confederates, 
namely, to depose Soderini, who had always been too 
friendly to France, to establish a government in which 
they could place confidence and to reinstate the Medici 
as private citizens. The Viceroy also demanded a con- 
siderable sum of money : according toBuonaccorsi, 100,000 
ducats. The same requests were renewed at Barberino. 
It is certain, that at that juncture, an arrangement might 
have been concluded by giving the money and allowing 
the return of the Medici. But the Gonfalonier, always 
of irresolute temper, foresaw that, once in Florence, the 
Medici would assume the mastery, and drive him away 
by changing the government. Besides, he thought his 
forces sufficient to resist so small an army as that of the 
Viceroy. 

Both he and Machiavelli were deceived upon this 
point, and the latter, with exaggerated confidence in 
the militia, continued to direct the defence, without 
taking alarm on seeing that while he fortified one place, 
the enemy quietly slipped through another, because he 
had settled t6 make a stand against them at Prato, 
Therefore Guicciardini was right in saying that the 
Florentines " had few men-at-arms ; no infantry save 
** those collected at random, or enlisted in their militia 
" (of whom the majority had had no experience of war) ; 
" that they had no excellent captain, in whose merit or 
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" influence they could put their trust ; while, as for the 
" other leaders, they were of such sort, that never in 
" the memory of man had there existed any less worthy 
" of their pay." * 

Nevertheless, the Gonfalonier seemed resolved to act 
with energy. He imprisoned twenty-five of the more 
suspected citizens, and then assembling the Great 
Council, delivered a lengthy speech explaining the real 
state of affairs. He declared himself ready to resign 
his office, if that met the wishes of his fellow citizens ; 
but he begged them to reflect that his expulsion would 
fail to conciliate his enemies, because they really desired 
to change the government, and the Medici, sooner or 
later, would destroy liberty and take their revenge. If, 
however, the city would join with him and support him, 
he was prepared to make a vigorous defence, so long as 
the citizens were willing to make the necessary sacrifices. 
His speech was eloquent, and had a great effect, and 
the citizens, assembling in benches (nelle pancate) 
according to custom, declared unanimously for the 
maintenance of the popular government and the defence 
of their liberties.! This, in fact, was the general 

* Storia tTItalia, vol. v. p. 152. 

t Soderini's speech is given in Guicciardini's Storia (f Italia^ vol. v. 
p. 157. Filippo Nerli, in bk. v. p. 108 of his CommerUarii^ says that he- 
heard the speech, which was " very beautiful and very fitting, and was 
**also transcribed very el^antly by Messer Francesco Guicciardini in hi^ 
** Storia,** And Jacopo Guicciardini, in writing to his brother Francesco 
(Guicciardini, O^ere inedite^ vol. vi. p. 95), confirms that the whole Council 
voted unanimously for the Gonfalonier, "for," he says, ''public opinion 
*' went with him, and only the men of worth (meaning the richer and 
.'' more influential) were discontented, because he always wished to do as 
•* he pleased," 
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opinion, since only the more ambitious and powerful 
citizens were hostile to Soderini from jealousy, but did 
not yet dare to oppose him in public Consequently, 
the sums required for the defence, about 50,000 ducats, 
were voted without delay, and at that moment all men 
seemed to be of one mind. Too soon, however, it was 
plain that this harmony was only apparent 

A Council of Condottieri being assembled, in six 
days 9000 infantry and 300 men-at-arms were collected, 
which number, however, included the militia light horse ; 
and it was decreed that the whole force should encamp 
outside the walls.* Prato, where the first attack was 
expected, was garrisoned with 4000 infantry, chiefly of 
the militia, the rest hastily recruited from the lowest 
classes, and a few men-at-arms.t The latter belonged 
to the contingent recently stripped of their arms in 
Lombardy, and their commander was Luca Savelli, an 
old but unskilful captain. Artillery, ammunition, and 
supplies were all scanty, and treason lurked on all sides, 
and to so great an extent that some of the men pur- 
posely scattered on the ground the gunpowder that they 
were to carry to Prato,} where the matchlock men were 

* These figures are given by Jacopo Guicciardini, in the letter to his 
brother quoted above. Opere tnedite^ vol. vi. p. 95. 

+ In the Staria tf Italia, vol. vi. p. 158, Guicciardini says 2000 in&ntry 
and 100 men-at-arms; Buonaccorsi says 4000 infiemtry and 40 men-at- 
arms, DiariOy p. 182. Buonaccorsi is generally the authority referred to 
by Nardi and GuicciardinL Jacopo Guicciardini, in the letter we have 
quoted, also gives the figures 4000 infantry and 100 men-at-arms. The 
different numbers assigned to the latter is probably caused by some in 
eluding the militia light horse, and others excluding them. 

X Pitti, Storia Fiorentina, in the Archivio Storico, vol. i. p. loi. The 
same volume contains three narratives of the sack of Prato, of which the 
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so short of ammunition as to be forced to strip lead 
from the roof of a church to cast bullets.* Nevertheless, 
Soderini was still hopeful, asserting that as spon as 
the enemy had passed beyond Barberino, he should be 
able to send 18,000 men and the artillery to Prato. 
Meanwhile the Viceroy had arrived before the town with 
5000 Spanish infantry and 200 men-at-arms, but with 
no artillery save the two pieces brought by Cardinal de' 
Medici, who followed the camp. The army was starving, 
unpaid, and without supplies of any kind, but it was 
composed of men who had served in the battle of 
Ravenna. And these were the opponents of M'achia- 
velli's raw militia, who had never smelt powder. Now, 
indeed, the Ordinance was to be put to the proof 

The Spaniards' first attack failed for want of artillery, 
and the Viceroy, finding himself without supplies, de- 
clared his readiness to enter into negotiations, provided 
Florence would receive back the Medici, immediately 
pay him 3000 ducats, and also forward at once 100 loads 
of bread to relieve the hunger of his troops. Whether 
these proposals were sincere or not, many Florentines 
wished to accept them ; but the Gonfalonier's hesita- 
tion allowed the favourable moment to escape, where- 
upon the Viceroy, having entered Campi by stratagem, 
and found provisions there, renewed the attack on 
the walls of Prato from another point One of his two 



more trustworthy is that by Modesti. See also Buonaccorsi, towBfds 
the close of the Diario ; Nardi, Istorie^ etc., vol. L pp. 487-9a 

♦ Narranone delsacco diPrato^ by Sir Simone di Goro Brami. Arckimo 
StoricOj voL i. p. 254, 
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guns burst, the other did h'ttle execution, but at last 
he contrived to open a breach,* Then the assault 
was given. While some resistance was kept up at 
the two gates, the militia, charged with the defence 
of the breach, immediately gave way, and fled like 
sheep. So on the 29th August, 15 12, at the i6th 
hour, the Spaniards entered Prato, and meeting with 
no resistance, began to pillage the town.f The number 
of killed during the sack is differently reckoned. Jacopo 
Guicciardini fixes it at 4000, chiefly soldiers of the 
Militia Ordinance, who were nearly all exterminated, 
and he adds "that the women were insulted and held 
** at ransom, and all the monasteries turned into brothels." 
Other writers, like Modesti and Cambi, calculate the 
killed at 5000, while Francesco Guicciardini reduces 
the number to 2000. The latter, however, evidently 
altered the figures and attenuated, in a sense favourable 
to the Medici, the facts gleaned from Buonaccorsi and 

* Buonaccorsi, Diario^ pp. 181, 182; Guicciardini, Storia d lialia, vol. 
V. p. 158 and fol. ; Nardi, Storia^ vol. i. pp. 487-90. 

t Buonaccorsi, at p. 182, says : *' on the 30th August, at seventeen o'clock ; " 
Modesti {Archivio Storko^ vol. i. p. 238), says : "the 29th August, at 
« eighteen o'clock ; " and Jacopo Guicciardini, in the letter to his brother, 
also repeats that the Spaniards entered the town on the 29th ; but Vettori, 
at p. 291 of his Sommarioy says '* the 24th August." Cardinal de' Medici, 
in a letter to the Pope, dated 29th August, 1512, and of which a summary 
is given in Sanudo {Diario^ vol. xv. sheet 14, St. Mark's Library in 
Venice), says : " This day ... at sixteen of the clock, the town was sacked, 
" not without some bloodshed, such as could not be avoided. Within 
** the walls were three thousand battalions " (that is, three thousand 
militia), '*of whom there are very few survivors. Luca Savelli and his 
"son have been taken. The taking of Prato, so speedily and cruelly, 
''although it has given me pain, will at least have the good effect of 
''serving as an example and a terror to the others." 
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In letters reaching him from Florence, which being 
now published in the Opere inedite can be read by all 
the world. Among other things, he pretends that 
Cardinal Giovanni put a stop to the slaughter and saved 
the women, which is more than the Cardinal himself 
said in his letter to the Pope. According to Modesti's 
narrative, it was only after some days that he saved the 
women, who had taken refuge in his palace, " in what 
state may be imagined." * The slaughter was certainly 
enormous, as all contemporaneous writers declare, and 
as the Cardinal allows in his letter; and besides the 
slaughter, violence was done to the honour of the 
women. 

Qui ogni monasterio h sacch^;giato 
Qui ogni chiesa s'usa per bordello. 
Di meretrice che loro ban menato. 
Qui non giova a sirocchie aver fratello.f 

So ran the doggrel verses of a contemporary chronicler, 
and all writers repeated the same thing. Nardi tells us 
of a young girl who threw herself out of window to 
preserve her honour, and of a woman carried off by a 
Spaniard and kept as his mistress for some years, until 
at last she succeeded in cutting his throat and making 
her escape. She then came back to her husband at 
Prato, where she received a triumphant welcome, and 
was compared to Judith J and to the most illustrious 
matrons of ancient Rome. It was said that among the 
few slain on the enemy's side, several circumcised corpses 
were found ; hence the assertion that even Mussulmen 

♦ Archivio Storico^ vol. i. p. 243. t Archivio Storico, vol. i. p. 266. 

X Nardi, Storia^ vol. ii. p. 18. 

m. T. 
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were comprised in the Spanish army, and that this not 
only explained their atrocious cruelty, but also their 
monstrous contempt for Christian churches and religious 
houses.* 

It was not surprising that the Viceroy should now 
increase his pretensions. Although at first he had gone 
so far as to say that he consented to leave the Gonfalonier 
Soderini in the city, and had held his tongue as to the 
Medici, he now declared his intention of reinstating 
them, of changing the government, and further demanded 
an immediate payment of 150,000 ducats.t Florence 
could no longer refuse anything, and was disposed to 
accept any terms ; but so great was the general panic, 
the disorder and the confusion, that it was impossible to 
come to any determination. Even the city's own 
soldiery became objects of fear, for so greedy did they 
appear of plunder and license, that although encamped 
outside the walls, the women of Florence were beginning 
to take refuge in convents.^ 

The government of the Republic seemed already in 
the hands of the Medici. Cardinal Giovanni was in 
constant correspondence with the leading citizens, and 
Giulio, his illegitimate cousin, had already held a secret 
interview with Anton Francesco degli Albizzi in a villa 
belonging to the latter, for the purpose of planning the 
coup de main that was to put an end to everything. In 
fact, on the ist August, Albizzi, Paolo Vettori, Gino 
Capponi, the sons of Bernardo Rucellai and Bartolommeo 

• Nardi, Staria^ vol. i. pp. 493, 494. t Nardi, Storia^ vol. i. p. 495. 
X Letter of Jacopo Guicciardini previously quoted. 
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Valori, a kinsman of Soderint, all very resolute young 
men, broke into the Palace, where the new Signory was 
sitting, forced their way into the apartments of the 
Gonfalonier, and violently insisted on the instant libera- 
tion of the twenty-five Medicean partisans he had 
recently imprisoned ; they then threatened his life, if he 
would not resign office, but promised him safety if he 
would quietly take himself away," Convinced of the 
inutility of any farther resistance, the Gonfalonier declared 
his readiness to yield, and having sent for Machiavelli, the 
only man in whom he could trust at this time of mortal 
danger, he dispatched him to Francesco Vettori, the 
brother of Paul, to beg him to guarantee Soderini shelter 
in one of their houses, where he hoped to be in greater 
safety than in his own. Francesco Vettori consented, 
after having been first assured by his friends that no 
violence would be used.f And directly afterwards, he, 
who although the friend of Soderini and Machiavelli, was 
working with his relatives to ensure the Medici's triumph, 
was summoned to the new Signory, so that, by assem- 
bling the magistrates, at least some apparent show of 
legality should accompany the change of government, 
now in rapid course of accomplishment. The legal 
number of magistrates and counsellors being in some 
fashion , got together, they refused consent to the 
Gonfalonier's deposition. Upon this Vettori, who 

* Nirdi, Sturia, vol. ii. p. 13, and almost alt other conlemporary 
historians. 

t This incident is recorded bj Vetlori himseU' in his Semmaria, p. 393, 
and has been also confinned by others. 
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played a double part in the comedy, besought them with 
prayerful gestures to decide on this step ; since other- 
wise the young men who had already virtually deposed 
Soderini, would immediately rush to take his life. And 
in this way the object was gained.* After this, he and 
Bartolommeo Valori, with a troop of forty horse, escorted 
Soderini as far as Siena. The ex-Gonfalonier then pro- 
posed going to Loreto ; but hearing from his brother the 
Cardinal, that his life would be in danger by the way, 
he went instead to Ragusa, and not feeling safe even 
there, took refuge in Castelnuovo, which was under 
Turkish rule. Thus were overthrown the power and 
government of Piero Soderini, thought by all impartial 
judges to be an honest but very weak politician. Even 
Francesco Vettori, who, as we have seen, joined with his 
brother to bring about the Gonfalonier's fall, says that he 
was certainly "good and prudent and useful, that he 
"never let himself be carried beyond the bounds of 
"justice, neither by ambition nor avarice; but that evil 
" fortune (I will not say his but that of the wretched city) 
" did not allow either him or others to discern any way 
" of averting the insults of the confederated powers." f 
This is truly singular language on the part of one who 
had contributed to the return of the Medici ; but precisely 



• Nardi, Storit^ vol. i. p. 498. On the last day of August, the Cardinal 
and Giuliano de* Medici wrote from Prato to Pietro da Bibbiena in Venice, 
that Jacopo Salviati and Paolo Vettori had come as ambassadors to them, 
and that on the same day, at 16 o'clock, Soderini had been deposed by the 
Signoria and the Consiglio Grande. See Appendix (II.) of Italian edition., 
document xii. 

t SommariOf p. 289. 
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for that reason it is very credible. The historian Filippo 
de* Nerli, however, another zealous partisan of the Medici, 
expresses his views with greater sincerity. After blaming 
Soderini for not having enough consideration for the 
influential men who had aided him to rise, he concludes 
by saying that the Gonfalonier " never knew how to be 
" either a bad or a good prince, and had too much belief 
"that with patience, and taking — so the phrase runs — 
" advantage of time, all difficulties could be overcome." * 
In point of fact this verdict differs but slightly from that 
expressed by Machiavelli, when he remarked in his 
Discorsiy that Soderini " hoped by patience and goodness 
to extinguish evil humours ; nor did he ever dare to 
extinguish them by force, although his enemies gave 
him occasion to do so. He was accustomed to excuse 
himself by saying, that it would have been necessary to 
violate the laws, which would have sown hatred, and 
would on his own death have endangered the govern- 
ment of any Gonfalonier for life, which in his judgment 
was a useful government for the city. Nevertheless, one 
must never let an evil run on for the sake of some good, 
when this good may easily be crushed by that evil." f 

Meanwhile the band of young men who had expelled 
Soderini, together with others, " all of bad intentions," J 
assumed the guard of the Palace, and twenty citizens 
were speedily elected to deliberate on what was to be 
done. A few still hoped to find some way of preserving 

* Filippo dc* Nerli, Commmtarid, etc., p. no. 

t Dtscorst, bk. iii. ch. ill. ; in the Op^e, vol. iii. p. 31a 

} See the previously quoted letter of Jacopo Guicciardini* 
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liberty;* but meanwhile, events followed their inevi- 
table course. The Orators despatched to the Viceroy 
and the Cardinal were received by the latter with 
courteousness and modesty. It was enough for him, he 
said, to be received in Florence with his kindred as 
private citizens, and permitted to re-acquire their posses- 
sions by payment And truly no more honest request 
could be imagined on the part of one who had just 
triumphed by force of arms. But the Cardinal, as a 
guarantee for these modest demands, for his personal 
safety and that of his friends, also asked for sureties ; 
which evoked from the historian Nardi the just observa- 
tion, that "he who demands freedom from molestation, 
" wishing to live peaceably in the Republic, and desires 
"sureties to that effect, does in fact bargain for and 
"desire liberty to molest others." f In the meantime 
the Florentines were compelled to join the league ; to 
bind themselves to the payment of 40,000 ducats to the 
Emperor, of 80,000 to the army that had defeated them, 
and of 20,000 to the Viceroy himself And these sums, 
with other donations that had to be made, raised the 
total amount to 150,000 ducats. They were also pledged 
to engage 200 Spanish men-at-arms.:{: 

• See the before quoted letter of Jacopo Guicciardini. 
t Nardi, Storia^ vol. ii. p. 4. 

% Nardi, Storia^ vol. ii. p. 17; Guicciardini, Storia (TltaUa^ vol. v. 
p. 152 and foL 
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Return of the Medici to Florence, 1 5 12 — New form of government — 
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is deprived of all his offices — Death of Julius II. — Election of Leo X. 
— Conspiracy and death of Pietro Paolo Boscoli and Agostino 
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(15x2-1513.) 

The Medici family were now represented by Cardinal 
Giovanni (1475-1521), its chief and leading spirit, after- 
wards renowned under the name of Pope Leo X., and 
by Giuliano (1479-15 16), both brothers to Piero who 
was drowned in the Garigliano, and sons of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent Lorenzo had been accustomed to say 
that he had three sons, of whom the first (Piero) was 
mad, the second (Giovanni) wise, and the third 
(Giuliano) good. That Piero was vain, childish and 
ambitious, we have already seen ; as to the Cardinal, he 
was keen witted and skilled in the conduct of affairs, an 
intelligent and faithful follower of the old Medicean 
policy ; while in conclusion Giuliano was fantastic, am- 
bitious, and gentle at the same time. Third in order, 
but still a very influential member of the family, came 
Giulio (1478-1534), Knight of Rhodes, Prior of Capua, 
later Bishop, Cardinal, and then Pope Clement VIL 
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He was a natural son of Giuliano, the younger brother 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was killed in the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi in 1478. There were also two 
boys; a son of Piero, named Lorenzo (1492-1519), 
afterwards Duke of Urbino ; and a natural son of 
Giuliano, named Ippolito (1511-1535), who afterwards 
became a cardinal. And with these two latter the main 
branch of the Medici was extinguished. At the moment 
of which we are now writing the stage was filled by 
Cardinal Giovanni, his brother Giuliano and his illegiti- 
mate cousin Giulio. 

Francesco degli Albizzi went to Prato, and on the 
first of September escorted Giuliano to his house in 
Florence, where he was speedily sought by his most 
faithful friends, among whom were the sons of Piero 
Guicciardini, and brothers to the historian, who was then 
in Spain as ambassador of the now fallen Republic. A 
great crowd speedily collected in the streets, and surged 
towards the Medici palace with loud cries of Palle! 
Palle ! Bernardo da Bibbiena, secretary to the Cardinal, 
who that same day had hastily left Prato to come to 
Florence, tells us how, being unaware that Giuliano had 
gone to the Albizzi house, he went with the others to 
seek him at the old Medici palace in Via Larga, and 
that directly he arrived there he was surrounded by an 
eager crowd who covered him with kisses and embraces, 
and asked him interminable questions.* Giuliano, to use 

* Letter of Bernardo da Bibbiena to his brother Piero in Venice, dated 
Rome, 6th September, 1 5 12. It is included in the Diariio{ Marin Sanudo, 
and we give it in Appendix (II.) of Ital. ed., document xiii, because it not only 
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the words of Pitti, immediately showed " a very peace- 
able and courteous mind " in Florence. He went about 
the streets in his Iticco or hood, and without any atten- 
dant, almost like a plain citizen, and to conciliate the 
Florentine taste, he even shaved his beard.* 

Soon the Viceroy arrived, was introduced to the 
Council by Paolo Vettori, and given the seat of the 
Gonfalonier, whence he made a speech in favour of 
the Medici. Immediately after this a Pratica was 
assembled, to which Giuliano was also invited, in order 
to decide on the manner of constituting the govern- 
ment, and proposals were made of a very temperate 
nature for those times — to which he gave his consent 
They were to this effect : that the new Gonfalonier 
should he elected for one year, the number of the 
Council of Eighty increased, higher salaries given to the 
magistrates ; t and as to the rest, it seemed that the old 
republican forms were to be retained. Meanwhile, in 
order to carry on affairs until the present Signory*s 
term of office should expire, Giovan Battista Ridolfi 
was chosen Gonfalonier up to the end of October. He 
was related to the Medici, and held by many to be the 
leader of the Ottimati ; nevertheless, he not only proved 
himself wise and courageous, but also friendly to liberty, 



describes the state of the city in those days, but even already speaks of the 
matrimonial negotiations begun by the Medici in order to give in marriage 
to Giuliano a niece of the Gonfalonier Soderini. Events hurried on, and 
the negotiations were broken off; but, as will be seen later, they were 
afterwards resumed in another fashion. 

* Pitti, Storia, in the Archvvio Storico^ vol. i. p. 103. 

t Nardi, Buonaccorsi, Guiccardini 
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which he seemed anxious to preserve. It was impossible 
that all love for the Republic should be at once extin- 
guished in Florence, nor all the old aversion to the 
Medici done away with. The Medici were well 
aware of this, and therefore knew that it would be for 
their interest to proceed with great caution. Yet power 
was now in their grasp, events were turning more and 
more in their favour, and terror bent all to submission ; 
so that it was impossible for them long to check their 
pace. Ridolii himself soon perceived this. Soldiery 
and condottieri swaggered threateningly through the 
streets, and each day rumours were spread of new 
alterations in the government proposed by the Cardinal 
or the Spaniards. Thereupon certain citizens went to 
question the Gonfalonier, who replied : " What can we 
do ? Do. you not see that our enemies have put us in a 
closed barrel, and can easily attack us through the 
bunghole ? " * 

Disorder increased, and the blood-stained booty 
brought from Prato was openly sold on the Piazza, 
which added to the horror of those who still loved 
liberty. At last, on the 14th day of the month, the 
Cardinal marched in with 400 lances ; he was followed 
by a body of 1000 foot soldiers under Ranieri della 
Sassetta, Ramazzotto and other well-known captains of 
adventure, who had always remained faithful to the 
Medici.t The Cardinal was received with so much accla- 
mation, that in writing to Pietro da Bibbiena in Venice 

* Nardi, Storia^ vol. ii. p. 4. 

t Pitti, Storia^ in the Archvuio Storico^ voL i. p. 103 and foL 
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he said : "As regards this our expectation fuit re ipsa 
lange superata^ * The more decided of the Palleschi 
quickly gathered about him, and complained that the 
excessive goodness of Giuliano was allowing the fit 
moment for a radical change to slip by, and leaving 
things half done. No sooner had he entered the palace, 
where Giuliano was sitting in council with his friends, 
than there was a sudden incursion of numerous towns- 
people and soldiers, who, plundering the silver to the 
usual cry oi palle I palle! demanded the convocation of 
a Parliament This had always proved a safe way of 
accomplishing by force all that was wished, while 
preserving a show of liberty. 

In fact, on the i6th. Parliament was assembled in the 
Piazza, attended not only by the people, but by the 
soldiery and captains of the Medici, as well as of the 
Republic, the latter having nearly all deserted to the 
enemy, seduced by the magnificent promises held out 
to them ; and a Balla was immediately created of forty- 
five members, afterwards increased to sixty-six, all 
chosen by the Cardinal. This Balla was charged by the 
authorization of the people, with the reform of the 
government Reform was to consist in placing things 
on the same footing as before 1494.' That is, while 
apparently restoring old Republican institutions, to 
restrict all actual, practical government in the hands 
of the Balia. This had been the method pursued by 
Cosimo and Lorenzo, when, while feigning to be private 

* This letter is of the 1 6th September, and is also included in Sanudo's 
DiariOi voL xv. sheet 54/. See Appendix (II.) of Ital ed., document xiv. 
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citizens, they had made themselves masters of the 
Republic ; and this was the object to be attained now. 
In fact, notwithstanding the reforms effected and the 
older Republican institutions apparently recalled to life, 
the Balla was the dominant power up to 1527. " In this 
way," so Guicciardini himself informs us, "the liberty 
of Florence was crushed by force/** And Francesco 
Vettori, an equally ardent partisan of the Medici, 
remarks : " The city was reduced to the point of doing 
" nothing save by the will of Cardinal de* Medici ; and 
" this method is the method of perfect tyranny." t 

Piero Soderini was instantly condemned to five years 
exile in Ragusa, and his portrait was removed from the 
church of the Santissima Annunziata ; Giovan Vittorio 
was exiled to Perugia for three years ; and all the other 
Soderini, with the exception of the Cardinal, were rele- 
gated for two years to Naples, Rome, or Milan. Neither 
was Francesco Vettori forgiven for having escorted the 
ex-Gonfalonier and assisted in saving his life. Although 
Vettori had laboured so diligently for the Medici, although 
his brother Paolo had been one of the most daring 
ringleaders of the riot that had produced their recall, yet 
he was kept in prison for some time and several times 
stretched on the rack. Afterwards he passed a few days 

• Sioria cPItaHa^ vol. v. p. 167. At this point the Diario of Buonac- 
corsi comes to an end, and Nardi at last admits, for the first and only time, 
that he had copied from him : " from whose most faithful writings we have 
" derived a great part of these memoirs." Storie^ vol. ii. p. 10. Let this 
serve to correct our too absolute assertion in the first part of this history 
(Note I, to p. 39, vol. ii.), that Nardi never quoted Buonaccorsi, but trans- 
cribed nearly the whole of his work. 

t Sommario^ p. 293. 
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in retirement outside Florence, exclaiming : " Now this 
" is the reward of fidelity ! " * but he soon regained 
the favour of the new rulers. Even a certain Antonio 
Segni, whom Cardinal Soderini had sent in great haste 
to his brother Piero, to warn him on the road that his 
life would be in danger should he fall into the Pope's 
hands, was so grievously tortured in Rome that he died 
in consequence.t A few dismissals and changes took 
place among the employes in the chanceries and other 
offices of the Republic ; the militia was disbanded, to be 
replaced later by a ridiculous and ineffective imitation; 
and a loan of 80,000 ducats was levied on the citizens 
for the payment of the Spaniards. In the meantime the 
Viceroy, having received the first instalments of the 
money, and feeling sure of the rest, had left Florence 
and Prato ever since the i8th September. 

Thus ended the first period of the Florentine revolu- 
tion. When it is remembered that one government had 
been destroyed to set up another ; that the Medici, after 
eighteen years of exile, confiscation and persecution, had 
been restored by foreign arms, it must be allowed that, 
excepting the cruel and iniquitous sack of Prato, the deed 
of the Spanish troops, they had behaved with praise- 
worthy moderation. They knew that their position in 
Florence could not long be maintained by revenge and 
violence ; and accordingly began to try to win men's 
goodwill by favours, and to gain over the people by 

* Letter of Pandolfo Conti to Francesco Guicciardini, published in the 
Optre inedite of Guiacciardini, vol. vi. p. 145. 
t Ibidtm. 
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festivities. To this end two societies were formed, the 
Society of the Diamond, so called from the crest of 
Giuliano its leader, the other, of the Big Branch,* from 
the crest of Piero de' Medici, father of Lorenzo, who was 
at the head of the second company. Both set to work 
at once, and when carnival came, began to give represen- 
tations of various Trionfi or masquerades, among others 
that of the Golden Age. The verses sung in the streets 
on this occasion are to be found among the Canti 
CamesciaUschi^ and were the compositions of Jacopo 
Nardi.t This circumstance deserves notice, inasmuch as 
Nardi, even in the most difficult and dangerous moments, 
had always shown himself a sincere, constant, and un- 
changing Republican ; one of the few at that period, on 
whose political honesty no slur was ever cast His par- 
ticipation in the festivities inaugurated by the Medici in 
the months closely following their victory, clearly proves 
that their restoration met with an acceptance far more uni- 
versal than has been imagined. They were now powerful 
in Italy, and it was expected that ere long their power 
would be farther augmented by the elevation of the 
Cardinal to the chair of St Peter, and this expectation 
was soon verified. Neither, too, could it be denied that 
the Medici loved Florence, and Florentine hearts were 
beginning to feel a certain pride in the rising fortunes of 
the family. It was hoped that some shadow of Repub- 
lican institutions would survive, that the most influential 

• Broncone in popular phrase. 

t Nardi, StorUy vol. ii. p. 21 ; Vasari, VUi^ vol. xL Vita del Pontormo 
p. 34 and foL, Le Monnier edition. 
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citizens would be summoned to share in the government, 
and that the times of Lorenzo the Magnificent were about 
to return. It is a fact, that after the Spaniards had gone, 
the new government needed no support from foreign 
soldiery, since even those who had been most devoted to 
Soderini made no attempt at open resistance. The only 
conspirators were a few young and inexperienced en- 
thusiasts, whose plots failed for lack of followers, and 
who were left isolated and forsaken by everyone. That 
was all ! Even the ex-Gonfalonier, Soderini, soon, as we 
shall see, not only came to terms with the Medici, but 
became connected with them. He returned to Rome, 
and lived there quietly to his death. 

What, then, was Machiavelli's position, what were 
Machiavelli's thoughts during these difficult times? 
Faithful to Soderini to the very last, he still defended 
him ; yet, to state the blunt truth, he still hoped and 
desired to retain his post Like nearly all the other 
adherents of the fallen government, he was disposed to 
adapt himself to the new order of things. He also 
thought that some form of Republican government 
might be built up under the protection of the Medici, and 
for that reason he was ready to be their faithful servant, 
and openly said so from the beginning. In testimony of 
this we have a letter, undated, but certainly written 
shortly after the i6th September, addressed to a lady of 
unknown name, but who was a friend if not a relation 
of the Medici, and possibly no less a person than 
Alfonsina Orsini, widow of Piero de* Medici.* 

* Many supposed this letter to be addressed to Caterina Sfona, but she 
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He begins the letter by saying that he will relate all 
that has recently happened, in order to fulfil the lady's 
request and because events have ** redounded to the 
" honour of your illustrious Excellency's friends and my 
" masters^ which two reasons serve to efface the infinite 
" pain that I have endured." He then briefly records the 
advance of the Spaniards, the hesitation shown in the 
negotiations and conduct of the Gonfalonier, of whom 
he speaks with deference. When the Spaniards de- 
manded his resignation, Soderini had replied, " that he 
had not attained his dignity either by stratagem or 
violence, but that it had been conferred upon him by the 
people ; therefore should all the monarchs in the world 
join together to urge his deposition, he would never 
agree to it ; but if it were the desire of the people, he 
would instantly resign office. That instead, when he had 
consulted the will of the people, all had unanimously 
agreed to support him at the risk of their lives." He 
then alluded to the capture and sack of Prato, without 
entering into details, in order "not to cause the lady 
painful emotion." He mentions that it cost the lives of 
over four thousand persons, " without virgins being spared, 
nor consecrated places, which latter were given over by 
the Spaniards to sacrilege and slaughter. Yet even then 

was no longer living at that period ; others, and among them Giuliano de' 
Ricci, who was in a position to know the truth, declare it to be addressed to 
Alfonsina Orsini. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of uncertainty on this 
point, for it is not easy to understand how the widow of Piero de* Medici 
could have wished Machiavelli to relate to her the deeds done in those days 
by her own friends and relations ; and there are also certain expressions in 
the letter that give rise to doubts. Yet Ricci's opinion has so much weight, 
that we are inclined to agree with it. 
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the Gonfalonier remained undismayed, and showed him- 
self ready to accept any terms from the Spaniards, save 
the return of the Medici, which was exactly what they 
insisted upon. Then all was lost ; it was even feared 
that Florence might be sacked, after the cowardice 
^hown at Prato by our soldiers." It must have been 
very bitter to Machiavelli to write these words, after the 
lofty hopes once entertained by him of the Florentine 
soldiery. He then goes on to relate with much brevity 
and little precision, all that occurred down to the meeting 
of the Parliament that reinstated the Medici in the 
possessions and dignities of their forefathers. "And 
" this city is very tranquil, and hopes to lead, with their 
"aid, no less honourable an existence than in past 
" times, when their father, Lorenzo, of happy memory, 
" was at the head of the government" * 

In reading this letter it is requisite to bear in mind 
the style of language then used to potentates, and that 
employed by nearly all the Florentine Republicans, 
who in those days had occasion to address the Medici in 
writing, or even to mention them in conversation. But 
although such comparison will persuade us that Machia- 
velli s letter contained nothing that was strange or un- 
usual in his time, it helps to confirm that he was desirous 
to retain office, and had no repugnance, but rather an 
earnest wish, to serve under the Medici. No one blamed 
him for that, in those days, not even the ex-Gonfalonier, 
who was not long in coming to an arrangement with the 
Medici. In the same way, no one deemed that any blame 

• Operi^ vol. viii. p. 23 and foL 
HI. ^ 
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attached to Marcello Vii^ilio, who filling a higher post 
than Machiavelli in the Chancery, not only kept it, but 
remained upon the best of terms with his new masters. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that on account of his share 
in the defence of the city, if for no other reason, Machia- 
velli knew himself to be in a very difficult position, and 
accordingly did his best to ward off the storm. In these 
same days he wrote another letter addressed to Cardinal 
de* Medici, of which only a fragment has been preserved. 
" In the belief," he says, " that affection may serve as an 
excuse for presumption, I will venture to offer you a 
piece of advice. Already officials have been chosen to 
investigate the old possessions of the Medici and enforce 
their restitution. These estates are now in the hands 
of those who bought them and are their legitimate 
possessors ; their seizure, therefore, will generate inex- 
tinguishable hatred, for men feel more grief at the loss 
of a farm than at the death of father or brother, every 
one knowing that no change of government can restore a 
kinsman to life, but that it may easily cause the restora- 
tion of a farm. Far better then would it be to make the 
Balia vote an annual subsidy towards compensation for 
confiscated property. This is the record of my faithful 
convictions ; " so the letter concludes, " and your Excel- 
lency will allow your prudence to decide." * 

And again, in these last days, he addressed another 
epistle to the Medici, containing advice of a more 

* The original autograph of this fragment is in the Florence Archives 
and was published by Passerini in a Florentine journal ; and afterwards 
reproduced in the edition of Machiavelli's works brought out by Usigli, 
Florence, 1857, see p. 1146. 
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general nature, and to a certain extent assuming the 
defence of Soderini. Those who were hostile to him 
because he had never called them to share in the 
government, and had accordingly plotted in favour of the 
Medici, now assailed him with accusations and slanders 
of every description. Machiavelli therefore remarked, 
that these were malicious stratagems, to curry favour 
with the new rulers and with the people, whom they 
wished to impress with the belief that they had been 
induced to change the government solely from hatred 
of Soderini, whom for that reason they accused of being 
the author of every ill that had now befallen the city. 
** Thus, by gaining the popular favour, they seek to 
make themselves necessary to the new rulers, against 
whom they could at a given moment excite the whole 
mass of the citizens. Soderini is now out of Italy, and 
powerless therefore for good or for evil ; the old and 
new governments confront each other, without hope of 
coming to a reconciliation. Those who have applied 
themselves to flattering the people and the Medici, could 
not exist with Soderini, of whom they are the natural 
enemies ; but they can come to terms either with this 
or that government, for the sake of achieving power. 
Consequently it is their aim, by gaining influence over 
the people, to become as it were patrons of the Medici. 
The Medici, therefore, should endeavour to separate them 
from the people, so that they may be compelled to throw 
themselves into their cause, as the only chance of safety." * 

* This epistle was first given to the world by Signer Cesare Guasti, on 
the occasion of the Bongi-Ranalli marriage : under the title oC *' Ricordo di 
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We do not know what occasion Machiavelli had to 
compose these three epistles. It is impossible for us 
to say whether he wrote them all by request, as he 
states in the first only ; whether, availing himself of the 
office he still held, he put himself forward ; or whether 
he composed them, as was usual enough in those days, 
merely as a vent for his opinions. This seems very 
credible in the case of the second and third letters 
which have come down to us in a somewhat sketchy 
and fragmentary condition. In whatever way these pres- 
sing counsels were offered or sought to be offered, their 
object is plain, as it is also plain that the method he had 
chosen was one of very doubtful success. Throughout 
his life Machiavelli had, as all his works prove, great 
faith in the people and an equally great distrust and 
antipathy for the aristocracy and every government in 
the hands of a few powerful and privileged men. He 
showed these sentiments even now in the hour of the 
Medicean victory, and wished to see the Medici confide 
in popular support, instead of becoming the tools of 
Soderini*s enemies. But events were at the mercy of 
those who had prepared the way for them, and the 
Medici could not lean on the people who was adverse to 
them, and turn away from those who had effected their 
recall. Now these latter were the enemies of Soderini, 
and were no less hostile to his friend Machiavelli, whom 
they had no intention of allowing to retain his post 

Niccolh MachuwelH ai PalUschi del 1 5 12. Prato, Guasti printing press, 
1868. The original manuscript is in the Florence Archives, and begins 
thus : ** Noiate bene qucsto scriptoj*^ 
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Thus to struggle against them only served to heighten 
their enmity. Besides, although the magistracy of the 
Ten lingered on for some time longer, that of the Nine 
of the Militia had been immediately abolished, and 
as early as the 19th September all the constables of 
the Militia Ordinance had received their dismissal.* 
Accordingly, while Marcello Virgilio, who was First 
Secretary of the Republic, but had taken no part in 
political affairs, remained in office, Machiavelli, by a 
decree of the Signory, unanimously passed on the 7th 
November, 1512, was dismissed from every post he 
held : cassaverunt, pHvaverunt et toialiter amoveriint\ 
The same fate befell Buonaccorsi on the same day.J 
Besides this, a fresh decree sentenced Machiavelli to a 
year's banishment to a certain distance from Florence, 
but within Florentine territory and without permission 
to leave it He was also to find sureties for the total 
sum of one thousand lire^ to guarantee his submission 
to the sentence. And on the 17th November both 
he and Buonaccorsi were forbidden to cross the 
threshold of the Palace for a whole year, an order that 
in Machiavelli's case was several times provisionally 
rescinded,§ because he had to render up the accounts of 
his administration, and supply all required explanations. 

* Ammirato, Storie Fiorentine^ bk. 29, commencement, vol. vi. p. 8, of 
the Florence edition, Batclli, 1849. Paoli, Priorista (pp. 176, 177), in the 
appendix to the Ricordi stand of Filippo Rinuccini, published by Aiazzi. 

t Opere (P. M.), vol. i. p. 83. 

X Florence Archives, Deliberazitmi dei Signori e Collegia I5II-I2, No. 
104 (class II, dist. 6, No. 176), at sheets 116/ and 117. 

§ Opere (P. M.), vol. i. pp. 83-5. 
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All this he was able to do with such great and praise- 
worthy exactitude that his adversaries found no pretext 
for the slightest accusation or reproof. His post was 
given to Niccol6 Michelozzi, a known adherent of the 
Medici, and whose sole business, now that the Militia 
Ordinance was abolished, consisted in writing letters.* 

And now all the mock reforms (for so they were 
styled) were suddenly interrupted by events abroad and 
at home, and the latter served to aggravate Machiavelli's 
afflictions. Owing to the withdrawal of the French, 
Parma, Piacenza, Modena and Reggio had surrendered 
to the Pope ; Brescia had been ceded to the Viceroy ; 
Peschiera and Legnago had capitulated to Lang, Bishop 
of Gurk, who was a sort of alter ego of the Emperor in 
Italy. This, as usual, aroused much discontent, and the 
allies would have come to open strife among them- 
selves had not the Pope gained Lang over to his side by 
receiving him with the greatest kindness and giving him 
a cardinal's hat This instantly brought about a new 
alliance between the Pope and Maximilian (proclaimed 
in November at the church of Santa Maria del Popolo), 
the adhesion of the Emperor to the Vatican Council, 
and the return of the Sforza to Milan. Maximilian, son 
of Ludovico the Moor, was escorted to Milan to take 
possession of the Duchy, now much diminished, because 

* On the 20th November, Piero Guicdardini wrote to his son Francesco, 
in Spain : " The Signory has cashiered Machiavello and Biagio, and have 
** set up ser Niccol6 Michelozzi in Machiavello*s place, for the dispatch of 
** letters, for there is no talk of battalions at present, and all their con- 
" stables have also been cashiered. Messer >farcelIo retains his post." 
Guicciardini, Operc iimiitet vol. vi. p. 155. 
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every one had seized a morsel of it for himself. The 
Spaniards agreed to these arrangements ; but the Vene- 
tians objected to them, being fiercely opposed to the 
cession of Vicenza and Verona to the Emperor, which 
only served to cement and strengthen his alliance with 
the Pope. The latter was now indeed able to call 
himself content It is true that instead of ridding Italy 
of barbarians, the land was now, thanks to him, a prey 
to Germans, Spaniards, and Swiss ; yet he had driven 
out the French, dispersed the Conciliabolo, assembled 
the Lateran Council, extended and strengthened the 
temporal power of the Church, won reputation for his 
army, and made Rome the centre not only of Italy's, 
but almost of the world's affairs. But precisely at this 
moment he fell ill, and died on the 20th February, 15 13. 
Guicciardini says of him that he would have been worthy 
of great glory had he been a secular prince instead of 
Pope. It is certain that he was a man of great strength 
of mind, of stem resolve, and turned Italy and the 
whole world upside down ; therefore all men now 
yearned for quieter times. 

The conclave began its work animated by these sfen- 
timents, and on the 6th March, Cardinal de' Medici was 
carried in on a litter, for he was suffering from an in- 
curable fistula, which made it unpleasant to be in his 
company. An enemy of the French, who had always 
been fatal to his house, and raised to a lofty position by 
the deceased Pope, he was generous to prodigality, had 
the great gift of winning every one's liking, had from 
his earliest youth enjoyed the best literary traiuitv^^ ^^s* 
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an enthusiast for the fine arts, a genuine Maecenas, of 
mild and affable manners, and very prudent in his con- 
duct. All these qualities seemed to point him out, at 
this juncture, as the most fitting candidate for the papal 
throne, the only objection being his youth, for he was 
still under forty. Nevertheless, there was a party of 
young cardinals in the conclave who were strongly in 
his favour. On the other hand, he had a decided 
opponent in Cardinal Soderini ; but the latter's vote 
was purchased by the promise of recalling the ex-Gon- 
falonier from exile, of releasing the other members of 
the family from outlawry, and of giving the daughter 
of Giovan Vittorio Soderini in marriage to the youthful 
Lorenzo de' Medici.* These arrangements made. Car- 
dinal Giovanni was elected by a large majority on the 
I ith March, and as he was not yet in priest's orders, but 
only a simple deacon, he had to be ordained before his 
consecration. The first ceremony took place on the 
15th; on the 17th he was consecrated Pope, under the 
name of Leo X. ; on the 19th he was crowned. The 
ceremony of his investiture surpassed in splendour and 
luxury anything previously seen, even in an age so 
remarkable for splendour and luxury. The festivities 
of a single day cost the sum of 100,000 ducats.t There 
were triumphal arches and inscriptions, processions, 
statues of pagan divinities, money scattered on all sides. 
The days of Imperial Rome seemed to have returned. 

• Nerli, Commcntariiy pp. 124, 125. The same things are recorded by 
other writers of the time, 
t Guicciardini, Storia tT Italia, vol. v. p. 196-8. 
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In Florence this election was hailed with universal 
rejoicing, for the new Pope was a Maecenas and a 
Florentine, and all were in hope of his favours. It 
seemed to occur to no one that in this way the Medici 
were striking still deeper root, and gaining more power 
and mastery, and that henceforward their expulsion 
would be an impossibility. On the contrary, the city 
appeared to take pride in the Cardinal's election. 

But a Genoese who witnessed the great joy of the 
Florentines, remarked to them : " Just now you con- 
gratulate yourselves on having a Florentine Pope ; 
but before you have had so many as Genoa has had, 
you will have learnt, to your cost, what the greatness 
of Popes may bring upon independent cities."* And 
this man was not only a true prophet of after events ; 
but, meanwhile, the public rejoicings had been already 
disturbed by a very strange and painful circumstance 
happening at that very time. Shortly before the arrival 
of the news of the illness of Julius II., a certain Ber- 
nardino Coccio, of Siena, found in the house of the 
Lenzi, Soderini's kinsmen, a slip of paper fallen from 
the pocket of a young man named Pietro Paolo Boscoli, 
who was a well-known adversary of the Medici. Coccio 
had picked up the paper, and seeing that it contained 
a list of eighteen or twenty names, including that of 
Niccol6 Machiavelli, he consig^ned it to the Balla of 
Eight, who, scenting a conspiracy, immediately im- 
prisoned Boscoli, together with his intimate friend, 
Agostino di Luca Capponi. Being put to torture, they 

* Nardi, Storia, vol. ii. p. 31. 
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both freely confessed that they had intended to redeem 
their country's liberty; but that they had formed no 
conspiracy, nor communicated their designs to any one : 
that the names on the paper were only those of persons 
whom they hoped to find favourable, supposing them 
to be friends of free government. Nevertheless, the 
majority of those on the list, together with others, were 
thrown into prison ; and although it seemed clear 
enough that the affair was of little moment, having no 
adherents among the citizens, yet Boscoli and Capponi, 
after being kept in confinement from the i8th to the 
22nd of February, were decapitated on the evening of 
that day. Cardinal de' Medici had left Florence the day 
before, after being assured of the final sentence.* 

This was a very piteous case, for Boscoli and Capponi, 
besides being young and inexperienced and enthusiastic, 
were men of culture and nobility of feeling. Both met 
their death with much courage Capponi with almost 
scornful indifference, while still proclaiming his inno- 
cence. Boscoli, who was thirty-two years of age, a 
handsome, fair man, of engaging appearance, showed 
equal intrepidity, but was stirred by very different 
emotions. A friend of his, Luca della Robbia, and 
related to the great sculptor of that name, came to 
assist him in his last hours, and wrote down word for 
word the conversation they held together. We have 
already alluded to this paper, and must now mention 
it again, for it is an historical document of great value 
towards our appreciation of the psychological condition 
of the Italian mind at that period. 

• Nardi, StoriCy vol. ii. p. 25 and fol. 
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When, towards evening, his speedy execution was 
announced to him, Boscoli became greatly agitated He 
seized the Bible and read aloud from it, invoking the spirit 
of Savonarola to aid him in its interpretation ; and he 
asked for a confessor from the monastery of St Mark. 
To Capponi, who said to him almost in tones of reproof ; 
Oh, Pietro Paolo, then you are not content to die ! he 
would pay no attention. He had no fear of death ; 
the thoughts that tormented him were of another kind. 
He hoped to derive strength to die from the stoicism 
of the ancient philosophers, from reminiscences of Pagan 
heroes who had exalted conspiracy and inspired hatred 
against tyranny. But he felt no strength ; he knew not 
how to meet death with the quiet conscience of a 
believing Christian. Turning to his consoler, Delia 
Robbia, he exclaimed : Oh, Luca, pray get Brutus out 
of my head, so that I may make this step entirely as a 
good Christian should ; and he fell into an agony of 
despair. On the arrival of the confessor, Delia Robbia 
hurried to meet him, and asked him privately : Is it 
really true that St. Thomas condemns conspiracy ? And 
as the friar replied in the affirmative, he added : Well, 
then! tell him so, that he may not die in ignorance. 
When the confessor, seeing the great agitation of the 
unhappy youth, tried to inspire him with courage to 
meet his fate, Boscoli immediately answered with some 
irritation : — Father, do not lose time in teaching me what 
I already know from the philosophers. Help me to learn 
to die for the love of Christ. On being at last led to the 
scaffold, the executioner, with singular and truly Tuscan 
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courtesy, begged his pardon while fastening his bonds, and 
offered to intercede with the Almighty for him. Boscoli 
replied : Fulfil your office ; but when you have placed 
my head on the block, let me stay a little, and then 
dispatch me. I shall be grateful if you will pray to God 
for me. He had determined to devote his last moments 
to a final desperate effort to approach the Almighty. 

The confessor felt so much admiration for Boscoli, 
that, on afterwards meeting Delia Robbia, he told him 
that he had wept for a whole week, so greatly had he 
learnt to love the courageous youth during that fatal 
night. I believe him to be a blessed martyr, he said, in 
conclusion, — a martyr who has gone straight to Paradise, 
without being detained in Purgatory. And as to the 
question you asked me that night on the subject of 
conspiracy, I must tell you that St Thomas draws a 
distinction. In the case of tyrants chosen by the people, 
it is not lawful to conspire against them, but if, on the 
contrary, they have established themselves by force, 
then conspiracy becomes a virtue. But avoid repeating 
this to any one, otherwise it will be said, that these 
friars always twist things to suit their affections. Luca 
della Robbia records that, on going home, he referred 
to the pages of St. Thomas Aquinas and found that the 
friar had quoted him correctly.* 

This narrative clearly shows how often Christian and 
Pagan ideas were then in conflict, notwithstanding the 
enormous labour expended on endeavours to bring them 

♦ Recitazione del caso di Pietro Paolo Boscoli e di Agostino Capponi, 
written by Luca della Robbia in the year 1 513. Archivio Storico^ vol i. 
pp. 283.309. 
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into harmony. Christianity had taken possession of 
private life, of individual morality, and in that way had 
been easily brought into agreement with the resuscitated 
philosophy, especially by means of the new Platonism. 
Public life, on the other hand, seemed to form a world 
apart — a world whose laws were very frequently opposed 
to Gospel morality, and of which the ideal was rather to 
be found in Greek and Roman history. Most certainly 
the conspirators, patriots, politicians, and captains of the 
Italy of the Renaissance, drew their inspiration from 
Brutus, Caesar, Lycurgus, Solon, or Epaminondas, but 
never from the Gospel. This generated contradictory 
mental states, of which we find numerous examples in 
the literature and life of the period ; but it has never 
been so graphically set forth and described as in 
Robbia's account of the confession of Boscoli. 

The condemnation of the two young men, and the 
fact of Machiavelli's name having been mixed up with 
the conspiracy, gave an exaggerated importance to the 
whole affair. Of this we find trustworthy evidence 
in the letters of Giuliano de* Medici. On the 19th 
February, the day after the first arrests, he wrote on 
the subject to Pietro Dovizi da Bibbiena, in Venice, 
telling him that "a plot had been discovered intended 
to do violence to me and to some concerns of ours ; 
but nothing has been ascertained save an evil inten- 
tion without bottom or following."* He subjoined a 
list of twelve citizens, more or less compromised, and 
among them was the name of Machiavelli, who, indeed, 

* This letter is included in the Diarii of Marin Sanudo. See Apptendix 
(II.) of Italian edition, document xv. 
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was also cast into prison. Giuliano wrote no more at 
that time. But during the first moments a certain 
alarm had been felt, and therefore a decree was issued, 
requiring the citizens to cease from wearing arms. And 
the citizens not only laid aside their weapons, but 
hastened to Giuliano's residence to assure him of their 
fidelity ; and some relations of the accused prisoners 
even went to ask that justice should be carried out* 

On the 7th March, when Boscoli and Capponi were 
already dead, and the various trials at an end, Giuliano 
again wrote to Bibbiena, saying that the city had shown 
the greatest affection to the Medici, and adding : "Boscoli 
and Capponi, young men of good families, but without 
followers, have been the ringleaders of the conspiracy. 
They meant to dispossess us ; they had fixed the spot, 
and drawn up a list of persons with whom they thought 
to find favour ; they had spoken with and secured the 
attention of Niccol6 Valori and Giovanni Folchi. For 
this reason the two principals have been condemned to 
death, the two latter to confinement for two years in the 
fortress of Volterra. Several have been banished into 
the country for having had some share in the plot ; all 
the others who were accused and imprisoned have been 
set at liberty as innocent men, after having given trust- 
worthy bail.*'t 

And no word was said regarding Machiavelli. He 

♦ These notices are taken from a letter written from Florence on the 
13th February, and is to be found in the DiarH of Marin Sanudo, yol. xv. 
at sheet 320/, in St. Mark's Library at Venice. 

f See Appendix (II.) of Ital. ed., document xvi., for this second letter, 
which is also to be found in the DiarH of Sanudo. 
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had been at once thrown into prison, and put to torture 
with the others, to see if any information could be 
extracted from him. His name stood on the list given 
up to the Eight ; and the office he had filled, and his 
constant friendship for Soderini, cast suspicion upon 
him. His attestations of submission to the Medici had 
served him little; whereas all that he had said and 
written against Soderini's Florentine accusers and 
slanderers, had done him serious injury. Had he 
been guilty, he certainly would not have been spared ; 
but after a few turns of the rack,* and after the con- 
fessions of his companions, his judges were convinced 
that he knew nothing, and he was pronounced innocent 
and set at liberty.f Also the Pope, having already 
satisfied his first longing for revenge, showed a disposi- 
tion for leniency, as soon as his election was proclaimed ; 
and therefore, by a decree of the 4th April, the Balla 
granted full pardon, not only to all those suspected of 
complicity in the plot, but even released from banish- 
ment the Soderini family, inclusive of the ex-Gon- 
falonier.f It is easy, however, to comprehend that 
suspicion, imprisonment, and torture, should have deeply 

♦ In Ricci's Priorista (Quartiere Santo Spirito, at sheet 270) it is related 
that he suffered four turns of the rack ; while elsewhere, as we shall seCt 
the number given is six« 

t The 26th June, 1513, Machiavelli wrote to his relative, Giovanni 
Vemaccia, at Pera, telling him not to be astonished that he had not heard 
from him for so long ; " rather is it a miracle that I am still alive, for I 
" have been deprived of my office, and I have been on the point of losing 
" my life, which God and my innocence have preserved to me.*' Open, 
vol. viii. p. 59u 

X Ammirato, Isiorie Fiorentine, vol. vi. bk. xxix. p. 313 ; Archwio 
forentinOy cl. 1 1, dist. 4, No. 19, sheet loi. 
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afflicted Machiavelli, and aggravated to no slight degree 
the distresses of his present position. 

On the 13th March he wrote to Francesco Vettori, 
Ambassador in Rome, and announcing his release, 
added that in this affair all things had combined to his 
injury. He trusted, however, to fall into no more 
dangers of that kind, " not only because I shall be more 
"cautious, but because the times will be more liberal 
" and less inclined to suspicion." After Vettori had re- 
plied, with protestations of friendship and encouraging 
words, Machiavelli wrote again to say that he had known 
how to face his fate, and had borne his affliction with so 
much hardihood, " that I am really pleased with myself, 
"and think there is more in me than I ever before 
believed." * And, even then, with his hands still 
strained and painful from the torture he had suffered, he 
expressed his desire and hope of being employed by the 
Medici. But of that matter we shall speak further on. 

In fac^ of these real and ascertained facts, all fan- 
tastic theories about Machiavelli having then conspired 
in favour of liberty, and against the life of Giuliano 
de' Medici, and of his having suffered confinement and 
torture in that cause, entirely disappear. No one, save 
inexperienced youths, would have dreamt of conspiracy 
at a moment when the entire city was so well disposed 
towards its new masters, and was proud to see one of 
them raised to the Papacy. Machiavelli, on the con- 
trary, was occupied in meditating how best to shield 
himself from the storm, and as usual was weaving com- 

♦ Letter of the 13th March, 15 12-13. Opere^ vol. viii. p. 29, 
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plicated schemes, by which, under the high protection 
of the Medici, at least some fragment of liberty might 
be preserved. But what can we think of the three 
sonnets, written by him in these days, and dedicated, 
as it would appear, to Giuliano de' Medici ? Two of 
them, indeed, seemed to have been composed in his 
prison cell for the purpose of obtaining pardon. In the 
first he narrates how the Muse came to seek the poet 
and did not recognize him, finding him so sadly 
changed that she mistook him for a madman, wherefore 
he appeals to Giuliano to prove his identity. In the 
second he describes the prison in which he was lodged, 
after having suffered six turns of the rack.* The stench 
was horrible, the walls " crawling with vermin so big 
" and swollen that they seem like moths." On all sides 
is a noise as of hell. This prisoner is being chained, 
that one loosened, a third cries that the ropes are hoist- 
ing him'too far from the ground. 

Quel che mi fe' piii guerra 
Fu che, donnendo presso alF aurora, 
Cantando sentii dire : Per voi s*6ra. 

Or vadano in malora, 
Purch^ vostra piet^ ver' me si voglia, 
Buon padre, e questi rei lacciuol ne scioglia.t 

* Ricci, as we have said, speaks of four turns only ; Machiavelli, on the 
other hand, alleges that there were six. It will be seen, however, that we 
cannot regard these sonnets in the light'of indisputable historical documents. 

t These lines may be roughly rendered : — 

" That which most hurt me 
Was that, as I slumbered near to dawn, 
I heard a voice chaunt : For you they pray. 

Now may all perish. 
If your mercy only incline to me, 

Good father, and will loose me from these guilty bonds.'* 
III. N 
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Is it possible that Machiavelli, from his prison, should 
have addressed these verses to Giuliano? Of course 
we all know that at times he was apt to push sarcasm 
and satire to the point of cynicism, jesting even on 
things and persons that were sacred to him. There is 
his well-known epigram, for instance, on the death of 
Piero Soderini, whom nevertheless he had always loved, 
and to whom he was to the last a most faithful friend : 

La notte che mori Piero Soderini, 
L'alma n*and6 dell* Inferno alia bocca ; 
£ Pluto le grid6 : Anima sciocca, 
Che Inferno ! va 'nel Limbo dei bambini* 

Some have thrown doubts on the true authorship of 
these lines; but not only have they long been attri- 
buted to Machiavelli, and published under his name, 
but even his own grandson, Giuliano de* Ricci, in the 
Priorista from which we have so frequently quoted, 
attributes them to his grandfather without expressing the 
slightest doubt upon the subject, and excuses him by 
saying that he wrote them merely as a poetical exercise, 
since he had always had the most genuine esteem for 
Soderini.t The fact is, that in these jesting lines, putting 
aside the question of their bad taste — there is a certain 
foundation of truth; and Machiavelli had always censured 

* The night that Piero Soderini ceased to breathe, 
His soul journeyed to the mouth of Hell ; 
But Pluto cried : Thou foolish soul. 
No Hell for thee ! Go seek the Limbo of the babes ! 

t "MachiaTcUi wrote this epitaph in a poetic spirit, since whenever he 
"spoke seriously and not in jest of Soderini, he always praised him and 
"held him in high esteem.'* Ricci's Priorista^ Quartiere Santo Spirito, 
sheet 237. 
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the Gonftdonier's excessive moderation, accusing him 
of having, even in hour of danger, put his trust in half 
measures, and of never daring to take vigorous steps in 
order to protect himself from the enemies of the Republic. 
The two sonnets, however, constitute a very different 
case. What opinion could we hold of him, if he had really 
written to Giuliano, that on hearing the funeral chaunts 
accompanying the friends of liberty on their way to 
the scaffold, he had exclaimed, " Well, let them perish, 
so long as Your Magnificence will grant my pardon ? " 
Cynicism so degraded as this would have disgusted even 
Giuliano, who,'^in his letters to Bibbiena, speaks with 
dignified reticence of the two young men who were 
condemned to death. Neither can it be supposed that 
Machiavelli's numerous enemies, who heaped so many 
false and slanderous accusations upon him, would all 
have kept silence on a circumstance that certainly did 
him but little honour. Also, if he had really exceeded 
in this fashion, it is scarcely probable that he would 
not have said something about it in his letters to Fran- 
cesco Vettori, to whom he detailed all that he did and 
said in those days, and whom he begged to intercede 
for him with the Medici. But these letters, on the 
contrary, tend to prove that he then appealed to no 
one, that he suffered torture with fortitude, and that 
certainly he was not upon sufficiently familiar terms 
with Giuliano to dare to address burlesque verses to him 
in the hope of winning his favour. To him and to 
Paolo Vettori he owed his speedy release from confine- 
ment ; but had he indeed sunk so low as to scoff at 
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his dying companions, how could we credit him with the 
impudence of asserting in letters addressed to a friend of 
the Medici, that he had borne his trials with so much 
fortitude as to have risen considerably in his own esteem ? 
Surely, too, it is strange that these two sonnets should 
have remained entirely unknown up to the beginning 
of this century ! Ricci, who so diligently collected and 
transcribed everything relating to his grandfather's works, 
makes no mention of them. They were first heard of 
in a novel by Rosini, written in 1828, and again soon 
after in a biogfraphy of Machiavelli by the French 
writer, Artaud, issued in Paris in 1833.* Both said 
that they had received a copy from Signor Aiazzi, of 
Florence, who had discovered the originals in Machia- 
velli's handwriting upon two sheets of paper placed as 
markers in a book, and thus forgotten for centuries. 
Aiazzi, although he had frequently edited old MSS., 
neither gave these sonnets to the world, nor wrote any- 
thing about them ; he merely kept copies for his friends 
and sold the originals to an Englishman. All this seems 

* G. Rosini, Luisa Strozsi^ Florence, Le Monnier, 1858, pp. 217 and 
218 ; Artaud, Mackiavel, son ginie et ses erreurs, Paris, 1833, ^^^ ^ro[s. 
Vol. i. pp. 225 and 226. Rosini says in a first note (p. 217) : "The 
"originals of these sonnets were discovered by chance by Signor Giuseppe 
"Aiazzi, a Florentine, who has favoured me with a copy. They were 
"afterwards taken to England." And in the second note: "It appears 
*'that both were dedicated to Giuliano de* Medici, the brother of Leo X." 
Artaud says in the note to p. 227 of vol. i., that Signor Aiazzi, who had 
given him the two sonnets, "les a trouv^ Merits de la propre main di 
" Machiavel, sur deux feuilles placto dans un volume andennement im> 
" prime, comme pour indiquer un passage remarquable. Le propri^taire 
' ' du livre, apr^ en avoir tir^ copie, a vendu les originaux dix louis k un 
" seigneur anglais, qui doit aujourd hui les poss^er a Londres." 
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very strange, so strange that it almost makes us doubt 
the authenticity of the sonnets. Nevertheless both 
Rosini and Artaud assure us that they are authentic, 
and so too says Tommaso Gelli, former librarian of the 
Magliabecchiana, who states that he has seen the ori- 
ginal autographs.* Besides this, the form of the sonnets, 
their diction and style, were judged by all as conclusive 
evidence of Machiavelli's authorship.f It is possible to 
cavil at certain expressions, % but there are no real, in- 
trinsic reasons for doubting their authorship. The 
conclusion we have come to is this: that the sonnets 
in question are not supplications for pardon, and that 
they were never sent to Giuliano ; but were instead 
written for amusement, as a capricious, ironical, even 
cynical outburst, and composed by Machiavelli in a 
moment of ill-temper. Thus he wrote them with comic 
exaggeration, wilfully making himself appear worse than 
he was, and afterwards forgot all about them, unable to 
foresee that after many centuries they would be dis- 

* There is a pamphlet at the bottom of case vi containing a sheet, with 
two sonnets, and GcUi's declaration, stating them to be copies of an auto* 
graph MS. sold to a Mr. Clinton or Clarton (the writing is difficult to read), 
for the sum of 34 piastres. 

t This, too, is the verdict given by Professor G. Carducci, in answer to our 
inquiries. 

X For example, we have seen that according to the soxmets, Machia* 
velli had suffered six turns of the rack, while according to the evidence 
of his grandson Ricci's Priorista, the number vras limited to three. There 
is, too, some exaggeration in the description of prison horrors, and of the 
clanking chains worn by Machiavelli and his fellow prisoners, things of 
which no mention is made in the letters written to VettorL All this, 
however, proves nothing. They are matters of little moment. It is 
certain that the prisoners were chained, just as it is possible that Ricd did 
not know the exact amount of torture inflicted upon his grandfiither. 
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interred, and that he would be called to account for 
words he had possibly used only for the sake of rhyme. 
And that the two sonnets are to be regarded rather as 
jesting trifles than in any other light, is confirmed by a 
third discovered at a later date and published by Trucchi 
in 1847.* I^ this Machiavelli sends Giuliano a gift of 
thrushes, begging him to give them to his enemies to 
nibble, so that they might cease from gnawing him 
(Machiavelli) so ferociously. And if the thrushes are 
thought lean, I shall say that I too am lean, " yet they 
get good mouthfuls out of me." 

E spiccan pur di me de' buoni bocconi. 

Now, it is not likely that any one will believe that 
Machiavelli should have actually sent a present of thrushes 
to Giuliano. So it is plain that in a fit of rage and ill- 
humour, he, who had not only taken no part in the con- 
spiracy, but Weis too experienced to hope for any good 
results from it, indulged his bile by a private outburst 
against the spitefulness of fate, and against the man who 
had so lightly exposed him to so bitter a trial. In doing 
this he overstepped all limits, and his sarcasm amounted 
to cynicism ; but this happened to him more than once 
in his life, and his writings furnish us with many other 
examples. But this in no way justifies a suspicion of 
degraded cowardice at a moment when, on the contrary, 
Machiavelli had given proofs of undoubted bravery. 

* Trucchi, PoesU inediU di dugento auiori, four vols. Prato, Guasti, 
1846 and 1847, vol. iii. p. 175. This sonnet, says Trucchi, ''is extracted 
" from a Lucchese codex, transcribed by the hand of the very learned Canon 
** Biscioni, who found it in the Codex of Redi." — /did., p. 172. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Medicean government in Florence — Machiavelli's difficulties — His 

correspondence with Francesco Vettori. 

(1513-1514.) 

The fortunes of the Medici were now rising with mar- 
vellous rapidity, not in Florence only, but throughout 
Italy. From all parts of Europe men of letters were 
hastening to Rome to wait upon the new Pope, at whose 
hands they hoped for a return of the Golden Age. And 
the Pope immediately chose for his secretaries two 
literati of great celebrity — Bembo and Sadoleto. His 
first acts proclaimed the advent of tolerance and peace. 
At Florence, as we have seen, the prisoners suspected of 
a share in the plot were liberated by his express desire. 
The pact arranged with the Soderini for the marriage of 
Gian Vittorio's daughter to Lorenzo de* Medici could 
not be carried out on account of the lively opposition 
of Lorenzo's mother, Alfonsina. However, the Pope 
thought that he had adjusted matters well by trans- 
ferring the bride to Luigi Ridolfi, his sister's son.* 
This alliance was useless for the prosecution of his 
pacific intents, as he found when it was too late ; but 
for the moment things went smoothly, and apparently 

* Nerli, Cammentarii^ pp. 124, 125. 
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every one was content The ex-Gonfalonier established 
his residence in Rome, and even his relatives returned 
from banishment. The Cardinals of St Mal6, Santa 
Croce, and San Severino, were reinstated in their digni- 
ties. Besides the two Orators, Jacopo Salviati and 
Francesco Salviati, already settled in Rome, Florence 
sent a special embassy of twelve citizens to offer their 
congratulations to the new Pope. The number of 
Florentines daily arriving on their own account to present 
congratulations and to ask favours went on multiplying 
to so great an extent, that at last Leo X. exclaimed, that 
in all the throng he had only met with two men — 
Soderini, who was supremely wise, and a certain Cara- 
fulla, who was supremely foolish — ^who had appealed to 
him in the interest of their city instead of their own.* 

As may well be imagined, the Pope*s relatives were 
not backward in appearing. Giulio de' Medici, one of 
the first to arrive, was created Bishop of Florence on 
the death of Cosimo de' Pazzi, and afterwards Cardinal. 
Giuliano was elected Captain and Gonfalonier of the 
Holy Church ; later he was married to Philiberte of Savoy, 
and thus became Duke of Nemours, and was more and 
more alienated from the government of Florence, for 
which he never seemed to have much inclination. He 
had a fantastic, almost mystical disposition, causing him 
to waste much time in endeavouring to peer into the 
future ; still he was not wanting in vague and even 
sometimes noble ambitions, and he was also susceptible to 
generous impulses. These he manifested when the Pope 

♦ Nardi, Storie^ vol. ii. p. 33. 
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wished to confer upon him the Duchy of Urbino, forcibly 
dispossessing Francesco Maria della Rovere. Giuliano 
dech'ned the offer, because he had been sheltered at 
Urbino in times of adversity, had afterwards received 
many benefits from Della Rovere, and would not pay 
him back with ingratitude. Lorenzo took great pleasure 
in ruling Florence ; but he wished to rule as absolute 
master, and that being impossible he soon wearied of 
the work. 

Lorenzo had now returned from Rome in the company 
of Jacopo Salviati, a very powerful citizen who had been 
sent with Vettori, as one of the ambassadors to the 
Pope, in order to remove him from Florence, where he 
was considered over friendly to free institutions. But no 
one dared refuse him leave to return, when he decidedly 
declared that he would no longer stay away.* On this 
occasion the Pope thought it needful to give Lorenzo 
a few written instructions of his own, on the method 
of ruling the town with prudence. They were to this 
effect : " Thou must use thy best endeavours to intro- 
duce men of thine own into all the principal offices of the 
State. Try to be well informed how the Signory agree 
with one another, and for this purpose thou wilt find a 
useful instrument in Niccol6 Michelozzi." This indi- 
vidual,* therefore, who was Machiavelli's successor, was 
almost to act the part of confidant and spy. " When- 
ever," the Pope continued, " it may be requisite for thee, 
in order to yield to appeals, to employ persons of whom 
thou art not assured, at least take heed that they be not 

* Nerli, Commentarii^ p. 1 20. 
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men of much courage or talent. Then above all, thou 
must assure thyself of the Eight and of fiie Balla, and 
have some one among them to provide thee with minute 
reports of everything, according to my own practice." 
In fact, all State affairs were decided by the Eight, and 
the Balia was the chief and trusted instrument by which 
the Medici had always been able to preserve their 
authority in the Republic. " It is necessary to disarm 
the citizens ; take heed of spies ; satisfy the ambition of 
those who cannot be in the Signory by giving them 
lesser offices ; show much justice to the poor and to the 
peasantry;' never be involved in any civil suits about 
money affairs. It is highly important to elect to the 
offices of the Monte, or Bank, keen-witted, secret, and 
trusty men, entirely devoted to thee, since the Monte is 
the heart of the city." * The Medici had often, in case 
of need, and without the slightest scruple, appropriated 
the public monies ; and therefore the Pope pointed out 
and recommended the best way of ensuring this, in these 
instructions of his which form so exact a summary of 
the traditional policy of his house. 

But the final result of these astute counsels was that 
Lorenzo was obliged to re-establish things as they had 
been before 1494 ; that is to say, with all the appearance 
of temporary Republican institutions, and with a Balia 
enabling him to obtain the election of whichever 
magistrates he pleased. For the moment, the general 

* Instructione al Magnifico Sorenzo, published by Tommaso Gar in 
the Archivio Starico, Appendix 8 (pp. 299-306), among the Documenti 
riguardanti Gitdiano dei Medici e ilpontefice Leotu X. 
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sifting of candidates had been already made and it 
would have been inexpedient to renew it The Council 
of Seventy was revived as it had been originally 
established in 1482 by Lorenzo the Mag^nificent, and 
also the ancient Council of One Hundred, renewed every 
half year, and which had power to decree taxation grants 
of money and pass even laws of greater importance — 
matters that had previously always required the sanction 
of the Seventy. And in order to pander to every one's 
ambition, occasional popular and communal councils were 
chosen by ballot, with right of decision on the petitions 
of private individuals, always, however, after discussion 
in the Council of Seventy. And in order to simulate a 
complete revival of the institutions prior to 1494, the 
Council of Ten for war was replaced by the Eight of 
Pratica. In point of fact, however, these institutions 
were now, as under the Medici, nothing more than empty 
shams. The whole government was carried on by the 
Balla and the Seventy. 

Nevertheless, it was difficult steering among so many 
treacherous rocks, and the greatest caution was required ; 
especially because, after Cardinal Giovanni had been 
chosen Pope, none of the Medici remaining in Florence 
possessed sufficient personal authority to ensure safety 
amid such hazardous and uncertain conditions ; and 
what was worse, they did not greatly care to succeed. 
Bishop Giulio thought only of ecclesiastical advancement, 
had dreams, too, of the Papal crown, which he afterwards 
attained. Giuliano was weaving great and novel designs ; 
and his courtiers even talked of the possibility of his 
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becoming King of Naples, during the political com- 
plications that were at hand. There remained Lorenzo, 
who was very young and of a tyrannical nature, but, as 
we have remarked, he too became wearied of Florence. 
On the one hand there was the Pope advising prudence, 
and on the other, no sooner did he show his desire to act 
as real master, than he received warnings from various 
quarters, especially from Jacopo Salviati, that he had 
better be careful, since that was not the way to long 
retain his place at the head of Florentine affairs. All 
these reasons made him prefer to return to the r61e of 
Pope's nephew, rather than enjoy a mere show of power 
on condition of observing a thousand precautions with 
everyone and in all things, while in Rome " he had to 
" consider no one in the world." * Nevertheless, Leo X. 
was anxious that the government of Tuscany should be re- 
tained by his family, inasmuch as his influence over Italian 
and foreign potentates was thereby greatly increased. So, 
for some time Florentine affairs continued to oscillate 
between republican forms and despotic government 

A similar state of things was well adapted to tickle 
the hopes of Machiavelli, and set his intelligence to 
work. Once the Medici, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
should consent to accept power in the shape of a 
sovereign protectorate of the Republic, and this should 
prove to satisfy the universal wish of the citizens, he 
thought it would be easy to strike out new combinations, 
by means of which, while contenting the ambition of the 
masters^ it would be possible to preserve liberty for the 

• Vettori, Sommario, p. 300. 
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future. Might not the marvellous good fortune of the 
Pope furnish a way of establishing the affairs of Italy on 
a permanent footing? Machiavelli desired and knew 
himself qualified to offer a large amount of excellent 
advice, and felt some astonishment that no one had yet 
thought of applying to one, who by his work with Soderini 
had demonstrated his powers of usefulness and his 
entire trustworthiness. But exactly because he had been 
the factotum of the fallen government, it was not pro- 
bable that he should be sought or accepted by the very 
men by whom that government had been overthrown. 
They might desire to conciliate the rich and powerful 
Soderini family, of which one member wore the purple, 
but there was no reason for them to fear, or show con- 
sideration to a simple secretary. In fact, Machiavelli's 
circle of friends was rapidly thinning, and he found him- 
self forsaken, and left to pine in idleness and misery. It 
cannot be said that he was actually in poverty ; but the 
modest paternal inheritance, that in 1511,* and by an 
agreement with his brother Totto, had come into his 
possession, was certainly not ceded to him without com- 
pensation, nor was it unburdened with debts. We find 
a receipt dated iSi3,t of the payment of the large sum 
of a thousand florins, made in various instalments in his 

• C^wr(P. M.), vol. ii. pp. 58, 59. 

t This bears date 28th October, 15 13, and is to be found numbered 212 
among the documents of the Ricci-Poniatowski Archives, recently added to 
the Florence Archives. The receipt is signed by Pier Francesco del fu 
Antonio da Rabatta as procurator for Leonardo di Piero Pitti to Niccolu di 
Bernardo Machiavelli and his brother Totto in quittance of one thoiLsand 
gold florins, paid in several instalments, according to the terms arrangetf 
in I $10. 
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name and that of his brother Totta This had left \\\\n 
with means barely sufficing for the ordinary necessities 
of an increasing family. At that time he had a v ife, one 
daughter and three sons, and in September, 1514, another 
male child was born to him. Even his grandson Criulianu 
de' Ricci spoke of him as "poor and burdene i witli 
children." * 

Accustomed to spend freely, the sudden failure of his 
salary and the heavy payments that he had to make 
almost at the same time, compelled him to caiculat<! 
every farthing, to suffer many privations, and somet mcs 
even to lack the necessaries of life. He found tV'i in- 
supportable ; but harder still, to a man of his very active 
temperament, was the forced idleness to which he now 
saw himself condemned. He had never exercised tJw: 
profession, nor led the life of a man of letters ; neither 
had he the dignified energy and moral stren|;lh of 
character that almost exult in resistance to unmcritcii 
blows of adversity. His condition was indeed piLiabU- 
He struggled painfully against misfortune, and ir> vain 
sought an office that should bring him emolument and 
occupation. He heard from afar news of the jircai 
events going on in Italy, and his mind was fevei •'^hl> 
excited by daring, profound and singular reflecii'^s 
upon what was being done and on what might J 
ought to be done by genuine statesmen. But as ti.cs(^ 
were nothing but vain speculations, he speedily fell I\:A 
into pangs of lonely despair. Thereupon he gave hi ins -It 
up to sensual pleasures; mocked at everything ;M:«i 

* Priorista^ Quartiere Santo Spirito, at sheet 160/. 
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c^tjiybody; and invoked his pungent, biting gift of 
>ati»*c, to deaden the pain of his humiliation. He wrote 
vci -;es pregnant with cold, ironical cynicism ; he planned 
;n»kcent comedies. Then, all of a sudden he would turn 
tc tl\e poets, the historians of old ; would pace up and 
down, book in hand and meditating on the past or the 
picsent, in the solitary woods of his little estate near San 
Casdano, which was his place of retirement After these 
rambles, he would shut himself up in his study, and for- 
;^;etting his troubles, would pen some of the pages of 
political science that have immortalised his name through 
all these centuries. But then again echoes of outer events 
would awaken his attention, and once more excite his 
'i<:5ires and hopes of better days and of practical activity. 
And thus his life dragged on in these alternations of feeling. 
About this time Machiavelli had the good fortune to 
find a friend, and better still a confidant, to whom he 
could pour out his feelings; and thus we find in his 
letters an exact, faithful and eloquent exposition of his 
mental experiences. And these letters are indeed 
kiiemorials of great importance in the literature of the 
si -teenth century ; since they constitute the first example 
of intimate and minute psychological analysis, are almost 
1 confession and examination of conscience carried on 
rroiprocally by the two friends. Machiavelli's corre- 
spimdent was moved to follow Machiavelli's lead to so 
:,;t^at an extent, that occasionally the letters of the one 
Might be confounded with those of the other.* Now 

* See Die Briefe des floraUinischen KantUrs und GtschichischreiUr 
yV. MachiaoelU, Aus dem ItalienUchen ubersetz^ von D. Heinrich Leo. 
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in the correspondence of Guicciardini and his other 
contemporaries, we only descry the writer's real mind 
as though through the folds of a thick veil ; for all these 
men merely described and analysed that which they did, 
never that which they felt. Machiavelli showed a fuller 
self-consciousness, a livelier need of opening his soul ; 
therefore — rarely as he spoke of himself — his letters 
afford us the first really clear manifestation of the modem 
spirit All the more strange, therefore, is it to note 
that, in all these confidential outpourings he never makes 
the slightest mention of his wife or his children. This 
silence was the one link still connecting him with his 
times ; for in those days writers never seemed to admit 
their readers into the innermost recesses of their private 
emotions. 

The confidant of Machiavelli was, as we know, the 
Ambassador, Francesco Vettori, who, although left alone 
in Rome by the departure of .Salviati, had very little 
business to transact, since the Pope himself assumed the 
direction of the government of Florence. So his time 
was passed in writing a few despatches to the Signoria 
and the Eight of Pratica, and in endeavouring to gain the 
patronage of the Medici for himself and also for his 
friends, including Machiavelli ; but without taking much 

Berlin, Ferdinand DUmmler, 1826. It is very diflScult to understand how 
a man of the talent and erudition of Herr Leo, can have been led to state 
in the preface to this translation that Vettori was a pedant of no talent 
(pp. 24, 25). His Sommario delta Storia tCItalia^ from which we have 
frequently quoted, would be alone sufficient to prove that he was a man 
of great capacity, and that Herr Leo has grossly misjudged him. The 
many offices filled by Vettori with distinguished credit, also testify to his 
importance as a politician. 
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trouble and without ever imperilling his own interests. 
A man of culture and talent, and decidedly loose habits, 
he now devoted his leisure partly to study of the classics 
and partly to sensual pleasures, although he was no longer 
young, and had a wife and marriageable daughters. He 
was not even restrained by the dignity of his office ; 
but, on the contrary, delighted in freely speaking and 
writing on the most unseemly topics. What chiefly 
bound him to Machiavelli, besides the old habit of 
intimacy, was his high esteem for the ex-secretary's 
intellect, and consequently his keen desire to know the 
tatter's opinions on the great events either daily occurring 
or foreseen to be near at hand. And Machiavelli, being 
always ready to discuss politics, replied to him at great 
length, either to kill time or the better to win the esteem 
and goodwill of the friend from whom he hoped to 
receive assistance. 

Such was the origin of this correspondence, which, 
particularly in the years 1513 and 1514, was carried on 
without any interruption. Its principal themes* were, 
first of all, the politics of the day ; then Machiavelli's 
occasionally expressed desire to obtain employment, and 
Vettori's efforts in his favour ; and lastly, the narration 
of their love affairs. Truly this narration is but too 
often of so indecent a character as to excite indignant 
disgust. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that it 
was chiefly in such matters that the times differed so 
strangely from our own. In these days much is done that 
is never mentioned, while at that time men talked freely 
even of things that were not done. Conversation or cor- 

IIL O 
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respondence on the most scandalous subjects, especially 
on the part of men who, like Vettori and Machiavelli, 
had passed their youth and been trained among scholars, 
was little more than a praiseworthy literary pastime, an 
imitation of the antique, even of nature itself. Giuliano 
de* Ricci, who was a decorous man, lived at a later period, 
and to whose industry we are indebted for many of these 
letters, stated, after transcribing them, that the aim of 
his labour was to show his "gratitude to the remains 
" of those two excellent men, my relations." * 

After reading these letters with the greatest attention, 
and comparing those of Machiavelli with Vettori's pub- 
lished and unpublished papers, we have come to the 
conclusion that the latter is very precise and exact in 
narrating incidents that had really happened to him, 
with a cynical frankness leaving no room for any 
doubt. Machiavelli, on the contrary, either through 
fanciful caprice or for the sake of imitating his friend, 
greatly exaggerated facts that were only true in part. 
On every occasion when it has been possible to follow 
with some certainty the development of his pretended 
love adventures, we have seen them shrink to much 
smaller proportions, and almost fade into nothing, proving 
in the end far more innocent than they appeared at the 
beginning. Nevertheless, they had still some basis of 
truth ; since he neither was, nor ever pretended to be, a 
man of chaste habits. And during that period so fatal 
to Italy, many tried to drown in sensual pleasures the 
pain of their ruined hopes and vanished illusions, their 

* Priorista Ricd, Quartierc Santo Spirito, famiglia Vettori, at sheet 87/. 
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presentiments of greater evils to come. It cannot be 
denied that more than once Machiavelli sought relief in 
a life that degraded him in his own eyes and must 
degrade him in ours. 

The correspondence began on the 13th March, 15 13, 
by a letter in which Machiavelli told Vettori of his 
release from prison ; and directly after, while still bearing 
the scars of the torture inflicted upon him, he adds : " Try, 
" if possible, to keep me in the memory of our master ; 
" so that, if it were possible, I might begin to be useful in 
" some way to him or his house, since thereby I should be 
" doing credit to you and good to myself" * And five 
days later, having thanked his friend for the goodwill 
shown by him at the time of his incarceration, and told 
him that he owed his safety to the Magnificent Giuliano 
and to Paolo Vettori, he again appeals to his kind offices, 
in order that " these masters of mine may not leave me 
in neglect. And if nothing can be done, I must live as 
I came into the world, for I was bom poor, and learnt 
to want before learning to enjoy." Meanwhile he rubbed 
on in the society of his friends and running from one 
woman to another ; " and thus we go on gaining time 
" in the midst of this universal happiness, and enjoying 
" what remains to us of the life that seems like a dream." t 
And Vettori, in reply, without holding out any definite 
hopes, invited him to his house in Rome, " where we will 
" try so many devices that we shall contrive to succeed 
" in something ; and besides, there is a wench near my 

• Opere^ vol. viii letter ix., 13th March, 1512-13. 
t Opere^ voL viii. letter xL^ iSth March, 15 12-13. 
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" house who will help us to pass the time." * But however 
much Machiavelli tried to maintain his courage and to 
keep pace with his friend's jests, yet he could not hide 
his dejection. The news received of the failure of the 
attempted negotiations had " frightened him more than 
" the rack." " Yet," he added, " if we cannot roll, we must 
"let ourselves be rolled, and I will give myself no 
"concern about it"t No sooner did Giuliano go to 
Rome, than Machiavelli again appealed to Vettori to do 
at once all he could in his favour. " It is an excellent 
opportunity, and if the thing be skilfully managed it is 
impossible that I should not obtain some employment, if 
not in Florence, at least in the service of Rome and the 
papacy, in which case I ought to be less suspected.** 
And in the same letter he gives a description of the far 
from respectable company in which he lived, and whose 
place of meeting was the shop of Donato del Como, 
whom he describes in such fashion as though to indicate 
that the man in question kept a haunt of vice. But 
suddenly he can no longer restrain himself, and exclaims 
like one driven to despair : 

Per6 se alcuna volta io rido e canto, 
Facciol, perh^ non ho se non quest' i!ina 
Via da sfogare il mio angoscioso pianto.J 

And then he once more changes the subject 

Here, however, it may be noted that there must have 
been much exaggeration even in his way of speaking of 

• Opere^ vol. viii. letter xii., 9th April, 1513. 
t Opert^ vol. viii. letter xiii,, 9th April, 1513. 

X Yet if I sometimes laugh and sing, it is because 'tis only thus I may 
vent my bitter tears. See Opere^ vol. viii. letter xiv.i i6th April. 
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this Donato del Corno and the shop kept by him. Ricci 
simply tells us that he was "a pleasant and well-to-do 
" man, and that his shop was the meeting-place of many 
"persons, and particularly of Niccol6 Machiavelli, for 
" whom he had a great friendship." * In fact this Donato 
must have been a man of great wealth and also of some 
ambition, since he was able to make a loan of 500 
ducats to Giuliano de' Medici when the latter first came 
to Florence ; and afterwards, through Machiavelli, he 
intimated to Vettori, that he would give 100 ducats to 
any one procuring his election as a member of the 
Signory. Vettori could accomplish nothing, but Donato 
del Corno was elected in 1522, "perhaps," remarks Ricci, 
" with smaller trouble and expense." f Now although all 
this may prove that the man was an intriguer, it is 
clear that to become a member of the Signory he 
must have been an individual of some note, and that 
it was impossible that his shop should have been a 
haunt of ill fame. 

From the month of April almost to the close of the 
year, Machiavelli's letters took a much graver tone, for 
they turned chiefly upon politics. During these months 
he was entirely absorbed in study ; and as we shall find, 
composed the Principe^ also worked at his Discorsi^ and 
therefore gave no attention to Vettori, who was always 
inciting him to indecent and burlesque narratives. On 
the 23rd November, the Ambassador, after describing 

♦ Ricd, Priorista^ Quartiere Santo Spirito, sheet 284. 
t See the before quoted Priorista (Quartiere Santo Spirito, sheet 284)9 
and several of Vettori's and Machiavelli's letters speak of this afiiair* 
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his own life in Rome, again urged Machiavelli to come 
to him there. " I have made a collection of historians 
— Livy, Florus, Tacitus, Suetonius and others — with 
whom I while away my time ; and in reflecting what 
manner of Emperors this wretched Rome that shook 
the world has had to submit to, I am no longer sur- 
prised that it should have tolerated Popes like the two 
last I have nine serving men, and I see very few people. 
I write a letter now and then to the Ten,* chiefly 
for the look of the thing, for no business is going on. 
During the summer I led a very sober life, being in 
dread of fever ; nevertheless, I have always had a few 
women about me. This, then, is the life I invite you to 
share. You would have nothing to do but go out to 
look about you, and come home to enjoy yourself" -f- 
Machiavelli does not seem to* have paid much heed to 
these offers just then ; but Vettori returned to the charge, 
and on the 24th December, gave him a long account 
of his love affairs and of the intrigues and scenes 
that had taken place at his house. And he evidently 
found them very amusing, although he made a show of 
being ashamed of them, as unseemly for a man of his 
age and position, and wrote like one appealing to 
Machiavelli for advice.J The latter, after being so much 

• The Magistracy of the Otto di Pratica, substituted for the Dieci di 
Balla, only entered upon their office on the loth June, 1514. Florence 
Archives, Lettere degli OitOy years 1 5 14- 16, chap x. dist. 5, No. 49-50. 

t Letters of Vettori, dated 23rd November, 1513, and i8th January, 
1513-14. Carte del Machiavelli^ case v. Nos. 26 and 28. Vide Italian 
edition, Appendix, document xvii. 

X Letter of V ettori, dated 24th December, 1 5 13. Carte del Machiavelli^ 
case V. No. 27. Vide Italian edition, Appendix, document xviii. 
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pressed in various ways, was at last stirred to reply, and 
in two letters of the 5th January and 4th February 
thoroughly unbridled his tongue. It would be quite 
impossible to repeat his words. He referred to the 
scenes described by Vettori, reproduced them in his 
imagination, gave life and action and speech to all the 
personages, with a genuine vis comica entirely worthy 
of Boccaccio, whom indeed he has more than once 
surpassed. He wound up by saying : " And since you 
come to me for advice, as to one who understands 
womankind and has suffered the stings of Love's darts, 
I should counsel you to throw off all restraint, and give 
yourself up to Love without heading what any one may 
say ; this I myself have done, for I have followed Love 
over hill and dale and through forest and field, and have 
found that thus Love caressed me more than if I had 
avoided him."* And the letters continue to run on in 
this strain.-f 

But the burden of pecuniary difficulties by which 
Machiavelli was oppressed again crushed out all desire 
for mirth. "The officers of the Monte have sum- 
moned me to pay taxes to the amount of nine florins of 
Decima, and four and a half o{Arbitrio.\ I am struggling 
to get out of it as best I can, and if you could write 
a letter certifying to the impossibility of my paying so 



♦ Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxix., 4th Febraary, 1513-14. 

t Letter of Vettori, dated 9th February, 15 13- 14; Carte del Mtuhiavelli^ 
case V. No. 29. Vide Italian edition, Appendix, document (xvii.) ; Opere^ 
vol. viil ; Letter xxx. of Machiavelli, dated 25th February, 15 13 14. 

J VArbitrio and the Decitna^ or Tithe, were two different taxes. 
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much, I will leave the matter in your hands." * And, 
accordingly, Vettori wrote in his friend's behalf, declaring 
that he was " poor and worthy, and, whatever may be 
"said to the contrary, is really so, as I can affirm. He 
" and I have acted in such fashion, that we have taken a 
" great deal of trouble, without ever laying aside a penny. 
" He finds himself with heavy liabilities, with a scanty in- 
" come, is now penniless, and is burdened with children." t 
And there was no improvement in this state of things, 
for on the loth June in the same year Machiavelli wrote 
despairingly to Vettori : " Thus, then, I shall have to 
cower among my rags, without finding any man to 
take thought of my services, or to think that I can 
be good for any purpose. But it is impossible that I 
can long go on thus, for I am wearing out ; and I see 
that I shall be forced, if God does not aid me, to engage 
myself as a pedagogue, or retire to some out of the way 
spot to teach children their letters, forsaking my own 
family as though I were dead ; for they would get on 
better without me, since I am only a burden to them, 
being accustomed to spend, and unable to exist with- 
out spending. And I hope not to write to you again 
on this subject, which is as odious as possible." J Never- 
theless, he did return to it again, and also recurred to 
the topic of some love affair of his.§ But now leaving 

♦ Opntj vol. viii. letter xxxi., of i6th April, 1514. 

t This was first published by Passerini in the Florentine journal, // 
SttUuto; afterwards in the Opere^ Florence, Usigli, 1857, at note to p. 1 146. 

J Operej vol. viii. letter xxxiii., of loth June, 15 14. 

§ O^e, vol. viii. letters xxxiv. and xl., of 3rd August, 15 14, and jist 
Januazy, 15 14- 15. 
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this ungrateful theme, we may come to the chief argu- 
ment of these letters, namely the remarks and dis- 
cussions on the political events of the day. These 
events were on all men's lips, and we must give a rapid 
outline of them, for the better appreciation of the warmth 
with which they were commented upon by the two 
friends. 

After the death of Queen Isabella, Ferdinand the 
Catholic found himself in a position of some difficulty 
in Spain, where he was only able to preserve order by 
violent means, and by engaging his subjects in foreign 
expeditions. He had recently struck one of his 
accustomed keen and daring blows against the king- 
dom of Navarre. Profiting by the arrival of 10,000 
English soldiers, come to join him in his war with 
France, he demanded right of passage through Navarre, 
with the temporary possession of the fortresses ; and 
on the refusal of his strange request, took possession 
of the whole country. The English withdrew in hot 
anger, and the French, though desirous of revenging the 
overthrown prince, ended by also withdrawing. In 
April, 1 5 1 3, the French signed a truce with Spain, only 
to hold good for the countries beyond the Alps, and for 
the term of one year ; but they afterwards renewed it 
for the following twelvemonth. No one seemed to under- 
stand the object of this truce, and no one in Italy was 
pleased with it Louis XIL sacrificed Navarre by it, 
and allowed Ferdinand time to consolidate his conquest ; 
but on the other hand he was at liberty to prosecute the 
war in Italy without danger of attack behind his back. 
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Therefore the allied powers, finding themselves com- 
pelled at all risks to continue the war, raised the cry 
that Spain had betrayed them. 

In fact, shortly after the election of Leo X., news of 
the truce was received, and it was also known that France 
had allied herself to Venice for the purpose of attacking 
Lombardy in common. The Venetians, who had to 
reconquer their ravished territories, placed their army 
under the command of Bartolommeo d'Alviano, and 
France, who intended to seize the Duchy of Milan, 
dispatched an army led by La Tr^mouille. The Pope 
was dissatisfied with Spain on account of the truce, but 
was still more irritated that France should have made 
alliance with Venice, without asking the opinion of him 
who wished to be considered the leader of Italian 
affairs.* He therefore declared himself opposed to the 
war that was already beginning. In June, the French 
descended into Italy ; and shortly before, the Swiss hired 
for the Duke of Milan by his active and keen-witted 
secretary Girolamo Morone, had also crossed the 
Alps. Meanwhile the Spanish and Imperial troops 
had beaten the Venetians and advanced as far as 
Marghera ; and France, being attacked at home by the 
English, Swiss, and Imperial forces, experienced another 
serious defeat in August, and lost Picardy. Thereupon 
Louis XII. became more manageable, and sought to 
make peace, concluding a treaty with the Pope in De- 
cember, and disowning the Condliabolo. 

It was at this moment that Leo X. plunged headlong 

* Vettori, Sommario^ pp. 299 and 303. 
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into political intrigue, and began to show his real cha- 
racter. Elected Pope when barely thirty-seven years 
of age, his affable manners and the reputation for 
goodness and intellect that he had so dexterously 
established, had inspired all men with the best hopes 
concerning him. When, however, it was seen that he 
began by creating four new Cardinals, and rapidly in- 
creased the number to over thirty; that he carried on 
with all a policy of vacillation and bad faith, even 
without any particular motive ; then the general opinion 
soon began to change. He made a league against Spain 
with England and with France, and from the latter 
power obtained the hand of Philiberte of Savoy for 
Giuliano de* Medici, who thus became Duke of Nemours. 
At the same time he was secretly preparing another 
league against France, and in order to induce Venice 
to join him, he sent Cardinal Bembo on a mission to 
the Republic. Venice, however, simply replied that the 
Holy Father would do better to remain faithful to the 
French alliance, through which he might hope to win 
the kingdom of Naples for his brother Giuliano. Upon 
this head Vettori remarked : " Seeing that the Pope broke 
his oaths, and made a constitution one day only to 
destroy it on the next, he began to lose his reputation 
for goodness ; and although he said many prayers, and 
frequently fasted, no one believed in him any more. 
Undoubtedly it is a great labour to try to be at the 
same time a temporal lord and a religious man, for 
whoever considers attentively the precepts of the Gospel, 
will see that the Pontiffs, while preserving the title 
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of Vicars of Christ, have founded a new religion that 
is Christian in name only ; for Christ prescribed poverty, 
and the Popes desire wealth ; He prescribed humility, 
and they are followers of vainglory ; He prescribed 
obedience, and they wish to command all the world." * 
And this was the language held by the Florentine 
Ambassador in Rome, the friend and favourer of the 
Medici, whose advice Machiavelli so eagerly sought, 
in order to learn how to become useful and gain the 
goodwill of Leo X. 

It may truly be said that the events we have just 
mentioned were of a sort to turn the strongest brain. 
Vettori and Machiavelli followed them in their letters 
step by step, and examined them very minutely* 
Vettori wrote that he would never discuss politics again 
seeing how everything was ruled rather by chance than 
by reason. And Machiavelli replied to him on the 9th 
April, 1 5 13: I have experienced the same feeling; yet 
could I speak with you, I should do nothing but fill 
your head with castles in the air, since fate has so willed 
it that, not being able to talk of the manufacture of 
silk, or wool, nor of gains and losses, I must either hold 
my tongue or reason of State affairs.t But more than 
all the rest, it was the news of the unexpected truce 
between Spain and France that excited the speculations 
of Vettori, who wrote that one morning he had stayed 
in bed two hours later than usual, vainly guessing at the 
reasons that could have induced Spain to sign the truce. 

♦ Vettori, ScmmariOf p. 304. 

t Opere^ voL viii. letter xiii., of 9th April, 1513. 
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He then propounded his own doubts to Machiavelli, 
and asked his opinion, " since, to tell you the truth, and 
without flattery, I have found you stronger in these 
matters than any other man with whom I have spoken. 
If the truce be a fact, we must say that either the King 
of Spain is hardly the wise man he is accounted, or that 
some mischief is brewing, and that Spain and France 
want to share between them this poor Italy of ours. 
The more I meditate upon this whirligig, the less can 
I arrange it in my head. How I wish that you and I 
could start together from the Ponte Vecchio, and down 
Via de' Bardi all the way to Castello, to talk over this 
whim of the King of Spain! At the very moment 
that he has had an advantage over the French, he leaves 
them at liberty to carry on the war with Italy, whence 
he desires to expel them. If he found himself in too 
weak a condition, he would have done better to cede 
them Milan outright, rather than put them in a position 
to seize it by their own arms." * 

Machiavelli held a different opinion, although he was 
much pleased with Vettori's letter, and wrote to him 
that it had made him forget his own unhappy circum- 
stances. " I seem to have gone back to the complica- 
tions that cost me so much useless labour, and on which 
I spent so much time. I think that the King of Spain 
has always been more cunning and fortunate than 
prudent As I will not, without reason, allow myself to 
be moved by any authority, and as / cannot swallow 

♦ Opere^ vol. viii. letter xvi., of 2ist April, 15 13, 
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whole countries^ so I do not believe that there Is any 
hidden meaning in the truce, and incline to think that 
Spain may have committed an error, planned things 
badly and executed them worse.* Besides, in the 
present case, we may find an explanation of the truce 
while even allowing that the king has acted wisely. He 
made the agreement because he saw how weak was the 
assistance of the allies, because his country is weary and 
exhausted, and his best soldiers are in Italy. By the 
cession of Milan he would have largely augmented the 
power of France, who is always his enemy, and still 
more largely irritated the allies. Now, by means of the 
truce, he opens the eyes of the latter, removes the war 
from his own gates, and throws Italian affairs into a 
state of turmoil and discord, in which he thinks to find 
something to undo and some bones worth the picking ; 
and he hopes that eating will set every one drinking. 
The confederates being driven to war will certainly 
suffice, if not to prevent the conquest of Milan, at least 
to check France. And to my judgment, the end that 
the King of Spain has in view, is precisely that of 
compelling, by means of the truce, England and the 
Emperor to make war in earnest, or at all events to 
afford him efficacious help. He has always been the 
ruler of new States and others' subjects. Now, one 
of the methods of holding these States, and either 

* In another letter of the i6th May, 1 5 14, he expresses the same views 
r^arding princes : ** My gossip, I know that these kings and princes are 
"men like you and me, and I know that we do many things haphazard, 
"even things of much import to us, and thus it may be supposed that they 
" do likewise." Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxxii. p. 118. 
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winning over the doubting, souls of these subjects, 
or keeping them still in doubt, exactly consists in 
inspiring great expectations of himself at the close 
of the new enterprises. Such was the monarch's policy 
in the campaigns of Granada, Africa and Naples ; 
forasmuch as his veritable aim was never this or that 
victory, but the establishment of his reputation among 
nations, and keeping all minds bewildered by a multi- 
plicity of deeds. And therefore he is fond of daring 
beginnings, to which he gives any ending that chance 
puts in his way, and necessity imposes on him ; and so 
far neither chance nor courage have failed him." * 

Events proved that Machiavelli was right, and that he 
had admirably understood the purport of King Fer- 
dinand's truce.t Vettori also speedily recognized it, 
and wrote to him that the letter had pleased him very 
much at first, and still more when it was so splendidly 
confirmed by after events. Nevertheless his mind was 
not at ease, nor did he clearly perceive what would be 
the course of things. " Let who will be conqueror, 
either French or Swiss, and if that is not enough, let 
the Turk and all Asia come, and let all prophecies be 
fulfilled at once, for to tell you the truth, I would that 
what has to be should happen quickly, and besides that 
which I have seen, I would willingly see farther. Nor 
should I be surprised if within a twelvemonth the Turk 
were to strike a great blow at this Italy of ours, and were 

* Opere^ vol. viii. letter xvii. pp. 46-55. The end is wanting, so there is 
no date, 
t O^re^ vol. viii. letter xviii., of 20th June, 15 13. 
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to get these priests out of the way, upon which subject 
I will say no more at present" * 

On the 1 2th July he again recurred to general politics. 
" I should well like to be with you, to see if in our minds 
we could set this world straight, which seems to me a very 
difficult affair. The Pope desires to uphold the Church 
without diminishing his States, excepting for the purpose 
of aggrandizing his nephews. And this is proved by 
seeing how little these latter take thought of Florence, 
which is a sign that they have an eye to firmer States in 
which they would not always have to think of nianaging 
men. The Emperor has never shown much strength, 
but is still so highly esteemed by princes, that I should 
have to hire out my brains in order to judge him as 
others judge him. He leaps from this war to that, from 
one treaty to another, in order to attain his object, which 
is to possess Rome and all the States of the Church, as 
true and legitimate Emperor. Thus much I gather 
from his own words spoken in my presence and that of 
others.t Spain wants to keep Castile and Naples ; 
England is jealous of France ; the Swiss, whom I rate 
higher than all the monarchs, wish to have possession 
of Milan. This being the state of things, I should like 
you to pen me a treaty of peace, stating who is to 
renounce part of his desires and in what fashion ; since 
at present my chief business is to take rest, being weary 
of all things, even of books." \ 

♦ Opere^ vol. viii. letter xx. from Vettori, 27th June, 15 13. 

t Opere^ vol. viii. p. 66. Letter xx. Vettori's words on this subject 
also allude to the strange scheme attributed to the Emperor of wishing to 
become Pope. 

X Opere^ vol. viii letter xxi. from Vettori, dated 12th July, 15 13. 
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Machiavelli's reply to this letter is not extant ; but 
already on the 20th June he had written what he thought 
upon the question now put to him. If I were the Pope, 
he said, I should have made an agreement with France, 
Spain, and Venice, giving to the first the kingdom of 
Naples, to the second the Duchy of Milan, and to the 
third Vicenza, Verona, Padova and Treviso. "Thus 
Milan would be freed of a counterfeit Duke, and only 
the Emperor and the Swiss be displeased ; but this 
common fear of the Germans would be the cement 
binding the aUies together."* On the other hand, Vettori 
desired that Sforza should remain at Milan, to prevent 
any undue increase of the power of France, of whom, 
unlike Machiavelli, he was no supporter. And neither 
did he entertain the same fear as his friend of the power 
of the Swiss in Milan, for he did not think that they 
would plant colonies and make conquests after the 
fashion of the Romans : " for them it suffices to rake in 
" booty, pocket gold and return to their own land. If 
" France leaves Lombardy, I behold Italy at peace, and 
"on the death of the Catholic king, the crown will 
" descend to a son of King Frederic,! and everything 
" will be arranged on the old terms. Otherwise there is 
" the risk that owing to Christian discord the Turk 
" may fall upon us by land and by sea, and drive 
* these priests from their sloth and other men from their 
" pleasures ; and the sooner it came about, the better it 
" would be, for you could not believe how unwillingly I 

* Opere^ vol. viiL letter xviii., of 20th June, 1 5 13. 
t Frederic of Aragon, who died in France in 1504. 
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" tolerate the satiety of these priests, I don't say of the 
" Pope, for were he not a priest he would be a great 
" prince." * 

Vettori had the same superstitious fear of the Turks 
that Machiavelli felt of the warlike and conquering 
Swiss Republic ; and besides, the latter did not at 
all believe that the withdrawal of France would be the 
signal for peace and union in Italy. " As to the union 
** of the Italians, you make me laugh ; first because there 
" will never be any union that will do any good ; and 
"even were the heads united, they could do no good, 
" for there are no troops worth a farthing excepting the 
" Spanish, and they are too few in number to suffice ; 
" secondly because the tails are not united to the heads. 
"... As to the Swiss being contented to make a raid and 
" then take themselves off, let me bid you not to believe 
" it, nor encourage others to build upon such notions." 
" All men, especially in republics, are at first contented 
with self-defence ; then they proceed to take the offen- 
sive, and to wish to control other men. Thus at first 
it was sufficient for the Swiss to defend themselves from 
all would-be oppressors ; then they gave their service for 
hire, the which has inspired them with an ambitious 
desire of ruling on their own account They have now 
entered Lombardy under colour of re-establishing the 
Duke, but they in fact are the rulers. At the first 
opportunity they will seize their pikes and act as masters, 
and then they will scour Italy. I know well that men 
like to live day by day, and do not believe that what 

* Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxii., from Vettori, dated 5th August, 1513. 
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has never been, may be, and always desire to reckon 
everything after one fashion. But, my gossip, this 
German torrent is so mighty that a mighty dyke is 
needed to stem it. We must have a care before they 
(the Swiss) take root and begin to taste the sweets of 
power, for then all Italy will be destroyed,"* 

Vettori replied to Machiavelli on the 20th August, 
giving him a general sketch of the state of affairs, in 
order again to support his own theory. " The Emperor 
is, as usual, hopping from war to war, and from this to 
that contrivance ; the Duke of Milan lets himself be 
carried wherever his stumbling fortunes take him, and is 
like our carnival kings who know that at night they 
must descend to their former condition. As regards 
France, I was her adherent in past times, believing her 
to be useful to Italy and to Florence, which city I 
cherish above all else in the world : I love its houses, 
its walls, its laws, its customs, everything. Facts, how- 
ever, have convinced me that the triumph of France was 
our injury, and therefore I have changed my opinions. I 
do not, like you, think that Italians are to be considered 
worth no more than old iron, nor do I hold that the 
Swiss can ever become as the Romans were, for if you 
study politics well, and consider the Republics of former 
days, you will never find that a divided Republic like 
that of the Swiss is able to make any progress. ""f* 

But this was the very point that Machiavelli refused to 
grant, for he was full of enthusiasm for armed Republics, 

♦ Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxiii., loth August, 1513. 

t Optn^ vol viii. leUer xjdv. (from Vettori), 20th August, 1513. 
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and still convinced that the French alliance was neces- 
sary to Italy. Nor was it easy for him even to accept 
the judgment of Aristotle. " We have," so he wrote on 
the 26th August, " a sagacious Pope, who is also prudent, 
" and held in respect ; an Emperor who is unstable 
" and fickle ; a king of France who is wrathful and 
" timid ; a king of Spain who is petty and avaricious ; 
" the Swiss who are brutal, victorious and insolent ; our 
" Italians who are poor, ambitious and cowardly ; as to 
" the other potentates I know nothing of them. So that 
" taking all these qualities into consideration, together 
" with the things now hatching, I believe the friar who 
"said/^MT, paxy et non erit paXy and I perceive that any 
" peace is difficult, yours as much as mine. . . . But I 
" doubt whether you can very quickly make out this 
" king of France to be nothing, and this king of England 
"to be a great thing. And I cannot settle in my 
" head how it is that this Emperor should be so careless, 
" the rest of Germany so neglectful, as to suffer the Swiss 
" to come to such high reputation. And when I see 
" that this is the fact, I shrink from judging anything, 
" because this upsets every judgment that a man can 
" form." And if I doubt, he goes on to say, of your 
judgment as regards France, I am certain that you are 
deceived in your estimation of the Swiss. " Nor do I 
" know what Aristotle may have said of confederated 
" Republics ; but I think rather of that which might 
" reasonably be, that which is, and that which has been, 
"and I remember to have read that the Lucumones 
" held all Italy to the foot of the Alps, and until they 
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" were driven from Lombardy by the Gauls." Neither 
trust that the Italians will be able to do anything, for 
they would always have many leaders and leaders at 
odds among themselves. Much less, too, can they do 
than the Swiss ; because you must understand that the 
best armies are those of armed nations, nor can these 
be resisted excepting by armies like to their own. I 
certainly do not believe that the Swiss can found an 
empire as the Romans did, but I do believe that they 
may become the arbiters of Italy, and as this idea 
terrifies me I would fain find a remedy. "And if 
" France suffice not, I can discern no other remedy, and 
" will now begin to bewail with you our ruin and slavery, 
" the which things may not come about to-day nor to- 
" morrow, but will surely come in odr time ; and Italy 
" will give all to Pope Julius and to those who use no 
" remedies, if indeed there be yet time to apply them."* 

These remarks of Machiavelli pleased Vettori so much 
that, although he held contrary opinions, he laid before 
him on the 3rd December, 1514, certain questions of 
contemporary politics, and at the same time gave him 
clearly to understand, that he hoped to do him service 
by exhibiting his replies to the Pope, or to the Pope's 
most trusted adviser. " Suppose," he said, " that France 
should wish to regain possession of Milan, and for that 
purpose should, as last year, league herself with the 
Venetians ; while on the other side, the Emperor, Spain 
and the Swiss were to join together. What, in your 
opinion, ought the Pope to do in such a case ? Discuss 

* Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxv., 26th August, 15 13. 
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and pronounce your judgment on various courses and 
their consequences* I know you to have so much talent, 
that although two years have passed since you left 
business, I do not think that you will have forgotten your 
trade."* Machiavelli's reply, which is undated in the 
printed versions, was what might easily be expected from 
his previous letters. " In the present state of things," he 
wrote, " I believe that France might conquer ; indeed she 
would undoubtedly conquer, were she joined by the 
Pope, who would have all to lose, and nothing to win, 
in case he preferred allying himself with Spain and the 
Swiss. Were the latter victorious, he would be at their 
mercy, for they desire to rule Italy, and would therefore 
make him their slave: on the other side he would have the 
Spaniards in Naples. If, instead, they were defeated, he 
would either have to go to Switzerland to die of starva- 
tion, or to Germany to be made a laughing stock, or to 
Spain to be tricked. If, in conclusion, the Pope were 
to join France, and the latter be victorious, I do not 
believe that she would hold him at ransom, since she 
would have to take account of the Swiss and the English 
still alert and still hostile. And even should the 
French be losers, the Pope could betake himself to their 
country, where he still owns a State where many of his 
predecessors have dwelt before him. To remain neutral 
would in any case be the worst course, since it would 
place him in the power of any one who conquered." f 

♦ Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxxv. (from Vettori), 3rd December, 1 514. 
t Opere, vol. viii. letter xxxvii. An old manuscript copy of this letter 
has been found at Siena, in the house of a priest named Toti, and dated, 
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To this letter Machiavelli added another on the 20th 
December,* for the better elucidation of several points, 
and then the same day likewise sent a third, almost as 
a postscript, to mention that this would be a suitable 
moment for trying to get him some place in the Pope's 
service either at Florence or elsewhere."!" The two former 
letters were shown by Vettori to the Pope and to the 
Cardinals Medici and Bibbiena, who all admired them ; 
but they led to no farther results.} 

But this was not enough to destroy all Machiavelli's 
hopes; on the contrary, he again renewed his request, 
but even then in vain. By the beginning of 1515 his 
correspondence with Vettori seems to have stopped, for 
we have very few letters of later years. He must have 
at last wearied of the promises of a friend, who had 
always been more lavish to him of words than deeds. 
And on the other hand the literary labours to which 
he had dedicated his compulsory leisure now kept him 
fully occupied. We may therefore bring the first part 
of this biography to an end, in order to begin the second 
with an examination of our author's doctrines and 



20th December y 1 5 14, more floreniino. Professor Carlo Fossati Falletti 
considers the manuscript to be of the sixteenth century. The same date is 
also repeated in the well-known codex (Ivil, 47, at p. 117) of the Barberini 
library in Rome ; but this must be an error, and the loth December the 
real date, since Vettori wrote on the 15th to say that he had received the 
letter on the 14th. Carte del Machiavelli^ case v. No. 31. 

• Opere^ vol. viii. letter xxxviii., 20th December, 1514- 

+ Opere^ voL viil letter xxxix., also 20th December. 

X Letters of Vettori, dated 15th and 30th December, 1 5 14, Carte del 
Machiavelli^ case v. Nos. 3I) 32. Vide Italian edition, Appendix (II.), 
document xvii. 
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writings. For henceforth his life was almost entirely 
concentrated in these. We have learnt to know him 
as a man of action, but we have still to become better 
acquainted with the thinker and writer, of whom we have 
only had as it were distant and fugitive glimpses in the 
preceding chapters. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

FROM MACHIAVELLI'S RETURN TO PRIVATE LIFE AND 

STUDY DOWN TO HIS DEATH. 



(1513-1527.) 



CHAPTER I. 

The political writers of the Middle Ages — The Gnelph and Ghibelline 
schools — St. Thomas Aquinas and Egidio Colonna — Dante Alighieri 
and Marsilio da Padova — The fifteenth century — Savonarola and his 
treatise on the government of Florence — The learned men and their 
political writings — The Italian Ambassadors and their Legations — 
Francesco Guicciardini — His Legation in Spain, his political speeches, 
and his tractate Del Reggimento di Firenu, 

Before examining the works of Machiavelli, and more 
especially those that, as all know, inaugurated a new 
period in the history of political science and became 
the subject of so much and so prolonged controversy, 
we must give at least a rapid glance to the condition 
of that science in the Middle Ages, and also to its 
state during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
this way we shall clearly recc^ize the depth of the 
change that political ideas and principles had already 
gone through, by the time Machiavelli appeared upon 
the scene, and we shall be far better able to estimate 
the originality and worth of his doctrines. 

The Middle Ages had had two great schools of 
Italian politicians, the Guelph school and the Ghibelline 
school, the supporters of the Church and the supporters 
of the Empire. Among the first the best renowned 
names were those of St Thomas Aquinas and Egidio 
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Colonna ; among the second, and at a later period, those 
of Dante Alighieri and Marsilio da Padova. And as in 
those days, being expounded in the Latin tongue and in 
scholastic shape, the science had no national divisions, 
so the whole of Europe was for long dominated by the 
same doctrines ; and first of all by those that St Thomas 
and his disciple Egidio Colonna had formulated in their 
books, De Regimine principum and other works.* Ac- 
cording to these doctrines, all things were necessarily 
subordinate to the Church and the priesthood, and 
secular authority and society were to render obedience 
to and be dependent on them. Nothing done by man 
in this world had any value, excepting so far as it 
might be a preparation for that future life of which the 
secret and mystery were confided to the Church. The 
City of mankind must be subject and sacrificed to 
the City of God. History, like Nature, was the work 
of the Almighty, whose hand guided nations to triumph 
or to ruin, without any power on the part of human will 
to check or change the predestined course of events. In 
the same relation as the body to the soul, as matter 
to mind, stood the temporal to the spiritual power. In 
short, the two swords, which at that time symbolized 
the two different powers, were to be grasped by the 
Vicar of Christ, whose authority came directly from God, 
and who was to command even the obedience of the 
Emperor, the representative of law and right, and purely 

* It is well known that the treatise bearing this title, and attributed to 
St. Thomas, was only his in part. See among other works Franck*s 
Riformatcurs et publicistes, Paris, M. Levy, 1864, p. 39 and fol. 
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human and earthly force. The latter, they said, re- 
sembled the moon, which has no light of its own, but 
receives it from the sun, to whom the Pope alone could 
be compared. And all the writers of the Middle Ages 
repeated the same strange comparison, to which they 
attributed the force of solid argument and rigorous 
demonstration. 

In this political doctrine, morality naturally held a 
principal place, and all virtues were exalted and urged, 
since everything aimed at the triumph of religion. But 
it lacked all method and scientific character, nor was it 
possible for them to have any place in it From the first 
page the writer had determined the end at which he 
sought to arrive ; his reasonings were always abstract, a 
prioriy metaphysical ; his conclusions were never derived 
from the investigation of social and historic datUy which 
he considered of little or no account And this was 
natural, the human element being as it were suppressed. 
In Ged alone, in the arcanum of his mind and his will, 
was the cause of all historical events, all social transfor- 
mations to be sought. Therefore by what scientific 
method was it possible to subject the will of God to 
direct analysis? Thus the political philosopher found 
himself in the same condition as the physicist, who, 
while recognizing God as the world's creator, should 
investigate the laws of nature, not by study of its 
phenomena, but by the sole contemplation and scrutiny 
of the Divine intellect It was therefore a logical 
necessity that this school should have the deepest 
contempt, not only for lay society, but also for the 
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entire history of Pagan antiquity, in whose creed it 
could discern nothing but a mass of errors to be 
combated. 

Thus, it is not surprising, that after a while there 
should have arisen in Italy a Ghibelline school, fiercely 
opposed to these teachings. Exactly as the Emperor 
had so often combated the Pope, so Ghibelline writers 
began to be daring supporters of the rights of the 
Empire. They could not become defenders of the 
State properly so called, namely the national State, 
since that remained unknown to the Middle Ages, 
Church and Empire being equally universal ; but sub- 
stantially they were defenders of secular society in 
general. At the head of these writers stands Dante 
Alighieri with his volume De Monarchia, With great 
and genuine originality he established the basis of 

^ human society on Right, to which he gave an inherent, 
independent value, that was also divine, since justice 
was willed by God, and was his special attribute. Thus 
even the power of the Emperor was derived from God, 
and was altogether independent of that of the Pope, 
who was to think solely of religion, and exact obedience 
in spiritual matters only. The character, authority and 
strength of the Empire — ^which should have its seat in 
Rome, and thus represent the independence of the 

^ secular world — were demonstrated by the entire history 
of ancient Rome. For instead of contemning this, after 
the example of the theologfical school, Dante enthusiasti- 
cally admired it, and even declared it to be a lasting 
miracle, accomplished by God to achieve the victory 
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upon earth of a species of new chosen people. In all this 
there was already a foreshadowing of the approaching 
triumph of classical learning, and of the transformation 
that this would necessarily produce in the ideas of the 
Middle Ages. But these new conceptions, notwith- 
standing their originality and daring, were still based 
upon thoroughly scholastic arguments. The Pope might 
not be compared to the sun, nor the Emperor to the 
moon, because the Empire and the Church were two 
accidental circumstances of the human race. And as 
man was created on the sixth day, the sun and the 
moon upon the fourth, it would ensue that God in 
creating the world must have followed an inverse and 
illogical order, providing for the accidental before the 
substantial. And similar to this were most of the other 
ailments used by Dante in combating his antagonists. 
Indeed, he merely seized, one by one, all the school 
syllogisms and sophistries of his opponents, to turn 
these against them by the same method, without per- 
ceiving that the fact of these arguments being equally 
useful both pro and contra^ was sufficient to prove that 
they were worth nothing. 

Besides, he always cherished the mediaeval dream 
of an universal Empire. For him the Emperor repre- 
sented the unity of the human race, universal right and 
justice. He was to be Master of the entire world, 
because thus, having nothing more to desire or to covet, 
he would have neither motive nor temptation ever to 
deviate from justice to all men. Nevertheless, as a 
modem writer has justly observed, Dante, while intend- 
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ing to write an apology of the Empire, and almost 
a prophecy of its renascence, wrote its epitaph instead. 
In fact, that which posterity has judged to be most 
remarkable and praiseworthy in the book De Monarchia, 
are precisely those principles and novel tendencies that, 
together with the emancipation of the secular world, 
promoted, unconsciously to the author, the destruction 
of the universal Empire, and the formation of the 
modem national State. And Henry VII. (of Germany), 
in whose favour he wrote, and in whom he placed such 
lofty hopes, may truly be said to have been the last of 
the mediaeval Emperors.* 

But even far higher than the Monarchia of Alighieri 
soared the bold spirit of Marsilio da Padova in his De- 
fensor PaciSy which went much farther on the same road. 
It is almost incomprehensible how a book written by a 
churchman, and completed as early as 1327, could con- 
tain ideas of so daring a nature as to be only understood 
and carried into effect many centuries later. Assuming 
the defence of Louis the Bavarian, Marsilio plunged into 
the conflict with an ardour that was sometimes excessive. 
The aim of his book was the positive subjection of the 
Church to the Empire. In his opinion the Emperor 
should have the right of assembling the Council, of 
deposing prelates and Popes, who ought to be in his 

* See Dante t la Utterature in Italia^ in my Saggi di Storia, tU Critica 
e di Politica, Florence, Cavour printing office, 1868, p. 95 and fol. See 
also the excellent work of Mr. James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
London, Macmillan, 1S66. At page 291 the author remarks: "With 
Henry the Seventh ends the history of the Empire in Italy, and Dante's 
book is an epitaph instead of a prophecy." 
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dependence.* Up to a certain point we may believe all 
this to have been rather a consequence of party spirit 
than the result of deep scientific conviction. But when 
Marsilio, in starting an examination of the various 
orders of human activity, tries to determine the different 
social functions; when he clearly establishes the dis- 
tinction between legislative and executiv'e power, thus 
deviating considcrablyTrom the ideas olAristotle, who 
yet was his constant model, and when he attempts to rise 
almost to an organic conception of society and the State, 
then his originality is most undeniably displayedf In 
his opinion, the legislative power should appertain solely 
to the people ; since although the wisdom of the few 
is required to formulate laws, their labours must be 
sanctioned by the will of the many, by universal suffrage, 
which is the true basis both of the Empire and the 
Church. In short, the Monarchy of Marsilio is substan- 
tially an almost representative Republic, with a President 
elected by the people, who have equal right to depose 
him. The supreme authority of the Church resides only 
in the universality of the believers and in the Sacred 
Writings ; and all coercive power, not only over the 
State, but also over heretics, is absolutely denied her. 
All that the Church has any right to maintain with 



* It is curious that Giuseppe Ferrari, who in hb Corso sugli Scriitori 
poliiici Italiani (Milano, Manini, 1862), mentions with sometimes ex* 
aggerated praise all the defenders of Ghibelline ideas, should never speak 
of Marsilio da Padova, who was their principal champion. 

t Neander in speaking of Marsilio's work, says : " Dieses in der That 
epochenmachende Werk." Allgemeine Geschichtc dtr christhlichtn Religion 
und Kirche, 

III. O 
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regard to these latter is, that if they profess dangerous 
doctrines they will suffer the everlasting pains of Hell in 
the life to come. It is the function of the Monarch or 
Emperor to punish them in cases where their heresies 
become hurtful to society. \ 

Not only by the audacity of his ideas, but also by the 
limpidity, order and precision of his reasoning, Marsilio 
soared far above all his contemporaries, including even 
Dante Alighieri. His language, it is true, was still con- 
fused and mediaeval ; but already in his pages the 
syllogisms and sophistries of the schools began to lose 
their value ; the comparison to the sun and the moon, 
and others of the same kind, although not entirely absent, 
had neither the effect of confusing his intelligence, nor 
the logical march of his arguments. His work allows 
us to trace the transition between the scholastic lore 
and an independent political science, worked out by the 
visibly humanistic tendency of his mind. Neverthe- 
less we cannot join in the extreme praise accorded to 
him by certain German critics, although their opinion is 
of g^eat weight They have not been content with 
proclaiming Marsilio da Padova to be a precursor of the 
Reformation by his ideas upon the Church ; a precursor 
of the eighteenth century spirit by his conception of the 
primal source of all power being with the people ; and a 
precursor of the principles for which modem society is 
still combating, by his theory of the absolute dominion 
to be assigned to the State over the Church ; * they 

* Bezold and Riezler speak of this in the works that we shall have 
occasion to quote farther on. 
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have also tried to discover in his Defensor Pads the con- 
ception of the modem State, no longer universal but 
national And this because Marsilio started the 
question whether there should be one universal 
monarchy or whether there should be different States, 
according to the geographical and ethnog^phical con- 
ditions of different populations, and although the only 
answer he gave to the question was that it was an argu- 
ment foreign to the theme of his book. But what then 
is the theme of the Defensor Pads ? An inquiry into 
the origin of the discord and contention prevalent in 
the world, in consequence of excessive ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions ; to all of which the writer could perceive but 
one remedy — i,e, the total submission of the Church to 
the Empire. Therefore it was still the old struggle and 
the old mediaeval dispute. Certainly the query pro- 
pounded to himself by Marsilio, as to whether Monarchy 
should or should not be universal, proves that although 
he still belonged to the Middle Ages, he sought to 
escape from them. Nor can we presuppose the dis- 
covery of a new principle in a reply that was really 
nothing more than a simple reticence. 

In short, although Marsilio may justly be called a 
prophet of the future, he was still bound to the Middle 
Ages and to the scholastic method. Not only was it a 
mediaeval struggle in which he was plunged and for 
which he wielded his pen, but his method was constantly 
that of an abstract, arid and metaphysical idealism ; and 
his knowledge of history was in no degree superior, and 
(indeed often inferior to the common acquirement of his 

NO 
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times. He lacked the historic faculty, and had no con- 
ception of the natural development of institutions, 
which in his book seemed to be outside the boundaries 
both of time and space. The principal source of his 
wisdom was always Aristotle, whom he endeavoured to 
bring into harmony with the Scriptures ; and this was 
undoubtedly the chief characteristic of scholastic teach- 
ings. The Italian Republics already erected into inde- 
pendent petty States, and the culture originated by them, 
had a considerable share in the formation of Marsilio's 
intellect and of Marsilio's ideas. But these ideas came 
to him in the shape of convictions and feelings that 
may have been prophetic visions of the future, but were 
no results of a new scientific method, and still less 
of positive investigation of facts. His was a good 
Monarchy, such as was necessary at all times, and in all 
places ; I may almost say that it was the abstract 
triumph of right and justice. Although finding its 
proper basis in the popular conscience, which is certainly 
an original thought of the author, nevertheless both 
Marsilio's people and Marsilio's monarch were still no 
better than abstractions. For thinkers of the Guelph 
school the State was merged in the universal Church, 
for Marsilio the Church became a function of the 
Empire, which, his reticences notwithstanding, always 
remained universal and abstract. Thus even the Ghibel- 
line school, with all the daring and orig^'nality of its 
supporters, never succeeded in effecting its emancipa- 
tion from the scholastic and theological method ; was 
always in search of an ideal, metaphysical government ; 
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never dedicated itself to the study of any society in 
particular, in order to discover that which would be pre- 
ferable and practical in a concrete case. Neither did it 
seek to define the special conditions of the Empire in 
the age of which it treated, for it aimed at an immut- 
able form of excellent government, to be applied to all, 
without any consideration, or limits of place or time.* 

Yet this was exactly what began to attract the atten- 
tion of the Italian political writers of the fifteenth 
century. It is remarkable to note how, at that time, the 
entire political science of the Middle Ages seemed to 
have suddenly disappeared and another arisen that 
totally differed from it both in form and substance. 
Yet there was nothing surprising in this when we con- 
sider that at that period not only men's ideas had altered, 
but that society itself was changed. Scholastic lore 
had been succeeded by erudition ; the mediaeval authority 



* Among those who have examined the above mentioned writers, and the 
questions connected with their principal works with most thoroughness and 
exactitude, the following should be consulted : — A. Franok, RSformateurs et 
publicistes dt t Europe. Paris, 1864 ; Sigmund Rieder, DU Literarischen 
Widerstufur der Pdpstc zur zeit Ludwig des Baiers. Leipzig, 1874; F. 
von Bezold, Die Lehre von der Volkssowerdinetdt^ wdhrend des MittelaUtrs 
in the Historische Zeiischrift of H. von Sybel, year viii., No. iv. Munich, 
1876. See too vol. i. of Robert Mohl's work. Die Geschichte und Literatur 
der StaeUswissenschaftett, in three vols. Krlangen, 1853-58. Gregorovius 
in his History of Rome ^ also furnishes important remarks and notices. In 
conclusion we may quote an essay presented by Paul £. Meyer to the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in Strasburg, the 25th May, 1870 : £tude 
sur Marsile de Padotte, Strasbourg, Silbermann, 1870. This essay con- 
tains a careful exposition of the writings of Marsilio, of whom Meyer seems 
to be no great admirer. lie chiefly dwells upon the fact that Marsilio, in 
subjecting the Church to the State, does not distinguish either their different 
attributes or their aims. 
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oli a universal Church, an universal Empire, seemed now 
little more than a memory of the past; the Italian 
Republics, by the work of party-leaders, were going 
through a process of transformation in which the hand 
^ of man, the effects of prudence, astuteness, deceit and 
courage were only too plainly to be seen. /Originally 
composed of numerous associations clumsily welded 
together, our Republics had been dependent on the 
Church or the Empire ; but little by little they had 
achieved independence in every comer of the Peninsula, 
and later were rapidly changed into the principalities of 
tyrants who destroyed their liberty by the commission 
of every species of crime. Nevertheless, these tyrants 
also created the embryo models of the modem States 
that were afterwards formed in Europe, and to which 
Italy taught the new system of politics that became an 
accomplished fact long before science succeeded in for- 
mulating it At the same time the study of antiquity 
evoked in men's mindsapresentmentof the Pagan. State, 
which, particularly as manifested in the history of Rome, 
succeeded by force of its vigorous unity, in bringing the 
individual religion and everything else into subjection 
to itself In this way the example of resuscitated 
antiquity helped to explain and illustrate the conception 
already embodied in the actualities of public life. 

Nevertheless, the old mediaeval science did not 
altogether vanish at once; it long lingered hidden in 
cloisters, and certain of its ideas occasionally percolated 
even into the new science. Thus, for instance, we find 
that there survived nearly everywhere the idea of an 
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excellent prince, an idea that, supported by the double 
authority of the ancients and of the schoolmen, has in 
various shapes descended almost to our own times. In- 
dividual rule, when good, is the best of governments, as 
when bad it is the worst. This in the fifteenth century 
seemed to all an incontrovertible maxim. In fact, perfec- 
tion is unity, cried the schools, and the neoplatonism of 
Ficino repeated the same cry with even greater emphasis. 
As there is only one God in the world, only one sun in 
the planetary system, only one head in the human and 
animal organism, so society requires unity, and finds 
perfection in the good monarch, who is almost the like- 
ness of God, and can alone bestow good government on 
society. 

Readers wishing to contrast these ideas in their purely 
mediaeval shape with those that then arose and convinced 
everyone, should study the treatise entitled Del Reggi- 
mento del gaverno delta cittd di Firenze^ written by 
Savonarola, when he was superintending the organiza- 
tion of the new Republic. He expounds the conception 
of the good prince in thoroughly scholastic method, and 
describes the happiness of mankind under the rule of 
such a prince. He then proceeds to describe the same 
government under a bad prince, and draws a graphic 
portrait of the tyrant, whom he tries to render as odious 
as possible, thus following the example of Aristotle and 
St Thomas. But he afterwards abruptly remarks, that 
as men's wits are keen in Florence, a tyrant would be 
more hurtful there than elsewhere, and hence a Republic 
alone can be adapted to the nature of that people and 
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yield good fruit ; it is therefore willed by God And the 
force of every theory, of all abstract reasoning, disappears 
before a question of simple expediency ; and the writer 
goes on to treat of the manner of founding a Republic 
with Gonfalonier and Signory, with a Council of Eighty, 
and above all with a Great Council as in Venice, where it 
had produced such excellent results. Here, therefore, 
we have a practical policy, derived solely from examina- 
tion of the actual conditions of Florence and of the 
temper of its people ; and we have it placed side by side 
and almost contrasted with the abstract policy of the 
Middle Ages, of which it was totally independent. But 
this was the work of Savonarola, who was a monk, and 
in whose mind there was a perpetual conflict between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance ; whereas his con- 
temporaries followed the new path, seeking for that 
which could be practically carried out, without at all 
troubling themselves concerning other things. 

Whoever is really desirous of examining the natural 
transition from the one school to the other, is inevitably 
led to study the political writings of the learned men ; 
and is soon compelled to pronounce them equally inferior 
to those of their predecessors, the schoolmen, as to those 
of their successors the Cinquecentistu It is beyond all 
doubt that the literature of the Humanists produced, by 
the example of the Ancients, a new intellectual training, 
and inevitably paved the way for the examination 
of social facts on purely human and natural grounds. 
Both their letters and their books of travel abound 
with admirable descriptions of the manners and 
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institutions of different peoples, together with vialuable 
remarks on the causes of their decadence and their 
regeneration. We no longer meet with the eternal ex- 
planation of the hand of the Almighty guiding nations 
as a skilful driver may guide his fiery steeds ; for now 
instead the writer sought and found the explanation of 
the facts he noted, in the temper of men, in their vices 
and in their virtues. Indeed, this new tendency of the 
mind may be said to be the sole genuinely original 
quality of the learned men, as political writers. For if 
we read the few treatises they have bequeathed us on 
this branch of knowledge, we find them to be rather 
collections of classical phrases regarding the virtues 
and vices of men in general and princes in particular, 
than genuine and special scientific tractates. Of this 
nature were certain of the works of Panormita, Platina 
and many others. 

Jacopo Pontano was not only a scholar of vast learning 
and a noble writer of Latin verse, but was also a most 
sagacious politician and statesman, one of the chief 
ministers at the court of Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
hence long practised in the management of weighty 
affairs. Yet what has he to tell us in his book De Principe? 
That the prince should love justice and respect the 
Gods; be liberal, affable, clement, an enemy of flatterers, 
faithful to his word, strong, prudent, practised in the 
chase, and in the use of arms ; that above all, he should 
be the friend and patron of men of letters. Who can 
fail to perceive that this dissertation was nothing 
more than an exercise in rhetoric, when he proceeds to 
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seriously relate to us how Pope Calixtus III., when 
threatened by Jacopo Piccinini, exclaimed that he had 
nothing to fear, since Rome contained three thousand 
literati^ whose counsels and wisdom would enable him 
to repulse any army, however formidable ! 

And what does Poggio Bracciolini teach us in his 
dialogue De infelicitate Principum ? That power and 
external prosperity cannot give man true happiness, 
which, indeed, only virtue can confer ; and therefore it 
is necessary to pursue virtue rather than riches or power. 
He quotes historical examples to prove that the 
greatest mooarchs were unable to avoid unhappiness. 
If a prince be bad, then he certainly cannot be happy ; 
if good, then he is unhappy by reason of the heavy 
responsibilities, the infinite anxieties and troubles by 
which he is oppressed. Felicity, therefore, is only to be 
found in the dwellings of private citizens, who under- 
stand the worship of true philosophy. Who can suppose 
all this to be political science? Yet in the travels of 
this same Poggio, we meet with very admirable remarks^ 
on the customs and institutions of England and Ger- 
many, like the many to be found in the writings of 
Piccolomini, and numerous other learned men. In the 
diplomatic epistles of Pontano, all readers can recognize 
a high degree of practical sense and political insight 
No one would suppose them to be written by the author 
of the tractates. 

It was, indeed, in this way that the new science of 
politics gradually took shape. Erudition merely supplied 
the intellectual training necessary to create the science ; 
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but the first dawnings of the science itself were visible 
in the epistles and reports of ambassadors and states- 
men, who, during the last decades of the fifteenth and 
the first of the sixteenth centuries, went on multiplying in 
a truly singular manner. In the dispatches of Ferdinand 
of Aragon bearing Pontano's signature ; in those of the 
Florentine ambassadors at the time of the coming of 
Charles VIII. ; in those of the Venetians, and in their 
famous Relazioniy as more or less in all the diplomatic 
writings of Italian governments and embassies, we find 
ourselves in a thoroughly new world. These writers 
had forsaken the Latin tongue ; they no longer knew 
anything of scholastic doctrines; they observed and 
studied men and men's political institutions with marvel- 
lous acumen, and with the most consummate experience. 
They investigated the causes of events, and of the conduct 
of statesmen upon a truly inductive and experimental 
method, which suddenly appeared common to all, without 
it being possible to say by whom it was first introduced, 
since it was in fact discovered by the nation at large. 
From time to time we meet with a few general con- 
siderations, always showing admirable clearness and 
penetration ; but the narrative of special and ui^nt 
facts is speedily resumed, together with the discussion 
of the most secret items of intelligence, by which the 
minds of these writers were constantly preoccupied. In 
short, we may say that, in these official reports the form 
and method of the new science can already be discerned, 
although as yet only visible in detached fragments, 
almost seeming to ask to be woven together. 
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As a natural sequence, attempts were made to collect 
the scattered leaves of a doctrine that had sprung 
up among the affairs and realities of life, almost as the 
inevitable result of the new method of observing and 
studying the world. And this doctrine only required 
scientific arrangement and exposition in order to manifest 
its full splendour. Thus it seemed to leap forth into 
sudden maturity, and as though unexpectedly sprung 
from the head of Minerva, whereas, in truth, it had 
passed through long and laborious preparation. 

For accurate knowledge of this school and its doctrines, 
it is requisite to give attentive study to the political 
works of Francesco Guicciardini. In these we find it 
even more clearly described and defined than in those 
of Machiavelli, for the latter, by force of the creative 
originality of his genius, introduced a personal element 
into it, and gave it his own stamp ; whereas Guic- 
ciardini's originality, although doubtless considerable, 
was devoted to giving an exact and most lucid shape 
to the current doctrines of his day. These he developed, 
arranged and enriched with the results of his prodigious 
experience, his large knowledge of men and public 
affairs, and with a degree of exactitude in observing, re- 
membering and recording facts, even superior to that 
of Machiavelli. For the latter was unduly occupied in 
spinning theories and pursuing visionary ideals. 

Like his contemporary and senior Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini began his career as political writer with am- 
bassadorial reports. His first mission was to Spain ; it 
was there that he gained his real initiation into the 
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management of public affairs, and also composed a 
few other short works. He was sent there in 151 1, 
when still under the legal age of thirty years ; but he 
had already gone through a long course of accurate 
study, and had given proof of his admirable talent by his 
History of Florence, which has only been published in our 
own day. His Spanish mission was of little importance, 
since he was merely sent to offer friendly protestations 
for the purpose of calming the suspicions of the King, 
and had nothing to do beyond observing, collecting and re- 
porting intelligence. Besides this, his keen wits warned 
him of the changes so soon to take place in Florence ; 
and being very anxious to avoid compromising himself 
in any way, he always sought to keep to generalities. 
From the beginning he announced that Ferdinand the 
Catholic was decided to carry on no operations against 
the Pope ; he described the plans conceived, and after- 
wards abandoned, of again sending the Great Captain 
to Italy, when the state of things seemed desperate for 
Spain ; he narrated the coming of the English, and their 
displeasure when the King treacherously seized Navarre 
on his own account ; he furnished many useful, clear, 
and detailed notices on the country and its government, 
that at once proved his marvellous faculty of observa- 
tion.* These notices, however, are nearly always un- 
connected, being collected and recorded in a desultorj- 
way, and from time to time, as occasion required, 
without any effort on the author's part to arrange them 

♦ La Legaxione di Spagna (1512-13) in the Opere imdite of F. Guic- 
ciardinif voL vi. 
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in such order as to give a general and distinct conception 
of the general state of things, and of the character of 
the prince and the people, as Machiavelli constantly 
endeavoured to do in his reports. And this instantly 
marks the two writers* difference of temperament 

At this time Guicciardini also wrote for his own 
pleasure a Relaziofie di Spagna^ in which he tried to 
record and collect the principal remarks that occurred 
to him during his residence in that country, and in this 
composition he also followed his analytical method. He 
found the country to be thinly populated, with neither 
villages nor castles between one great city and another, 
but only waste lands. He had a very bad opinion of the 
Spaniards, who were, he said, proud of their nation, greedy 
of money, avaricious, little inclined to work, without 
industry, without literary culture, and were above all 
cunning and false. " Being cunning," he continued, " they 
" make capital thieves. . . . Dissimulation is proper to 
" this nation . . . and this dissimulation generates cere- 
" monies and huge hypocrisy." It is certainly strange to 
hear so bitter a charge of craft and dissimulation from the 
lips of an Italian politician of the Boi^an age, and who 
at a later period was himself accused by his fellow citizens 
of the betrayal of his country. He recognizes the 
grand military qualities of the Spaniards, whom he finds 
most agile and daring ; he has no gfreat esteem for 
their men-at-arms, but praises their light cavalry, and 
speaks in the highest terms of the foot soldiers, who 
indeed afterwards at the battle of Ravenna proved them- 
selves equal to the Swiss soldiery, then thought to be the 
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best in the world. But this great military valour of Spain 
does not rouse him to any enthusiasm, nor does it 
even lead him to draw any general conclusions as to 
the present state or probable future of the nation, or on 
its strength and inevitable destiny in the world. One 
day he inquired of King Ferdinand : How it was that 
so warlike a nation had always been conquered either 
entirely or in part, "by Gauls and Romans, Cartha- 
"ginians, Vandals and Moors?" The nation, replied 
the king, is very skilled in war, but it is disorderly,* so 
that it can only do great deeds when ruled by one able 
to keep it in order and united. This, in fact, as 
Guicciardini rightly observes, was what Ferdinand and 
Isabella had done: they had humbled the grandees, 
suppressed revolutions, gathered into their own hands the 
extraordinary power wielded by the three knightly orders, 
and were thus enabled to urge Spain to great military 
enterprises. And in these Ferdinand had the singular 
good fortune of always making war with a semblance of 
justice, excepting only in the case of the iniquitous par- 
tition of the kingdom of Naples, for which there was 
neither excuse nor pretext of any sort 

From this it is evident that, as if of itself, a general 
conception was being formed of the real strength of 
Spain in those days, and of the extreme value of the 
national policy pursued by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
But Guicciardini does not follow it out ; on the contrary, 

* Not very different was the reply, a few years ago, of a Spaniard to the 
questions of De Amids : Ours is a fine nation, he said, but it has no 
government. De Amids, Spagna, Florence, Barbka, 1878. 
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after an admirable analysis of special facts, he attri- 
butes the great results obtained rather to the monarch's 
good fortune than to his prudence and the military 
capabilities of his people.* Thus all is scattered in 
desultory remarks, and the Relazione itself is composed 
of detached paragraphs. Occasionally we find inserted 
in the Ricordi, which are a collection of different 
thoughts, a few general considerations that, if incor- 
porated in the RcUizione, would have given it greater 
unity, by plainly showing how the rule of Ferdinand of 
Aragon testified to his consummate sagacity as well as 
luck. For in these Ricordi Guicciardini observes that 
whenever the king wished to undertake a war, he first 
of all inspired a strong desire for it throughout the 
country so as to appear almost compelled to make it,t 
and thus persuaded every one that his only motive was 
the public good, even when he was acting from personal 
interest, or from mere kingly ambition.^ But this remark, 
being isolated and uttered as it were dpropos to nothing, 
loses much of its general value. Thus at every step we 
have occasion to notice the great difference between 
Guicciardini's gifts and those of Machiavelli, although 
in certain aspects they have many points of resemblance. 
The latter is a less patient observer ; he is less precise, 
less accurate, but he has the very rare faculty of instantly 
discerning, among a thousand facts falling under his 
notice, that which is really the principal point, and of 

♦ Relazione di Spag9ia in the Opere inedite^ vol. vi. pp. 271-97. 
t Opere inedite, vol. i. Rieardi hix\\\, and cclxxiii. 
X Opere itudite^ vol. i. Ricordi cxlii. 
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fixing his attention upon it We have before seen how 
directly he found himself among the Swiss, their " free 
freedom," their armed population, and their simple habits 
served him as a starting-point whence to measure the 
strength and predict the fortunes of those miniature 
Republics. And when speaking to us of France and 
Germany, we have always beheld him seeking by the in- 
vestigation of leading facts, what may almost be styled 
the specific weight, both political and military, of the 
two nations, and by study of the present trying to divine 
the probabilities of the future. Guicciardini had no 
inclination for similar researches or predictions, and was 
disposed to regard them as idle speculations. 

The object that he held constantly in view, was the 
useful and practical solution, in public as in private life, 
of difficulties of actual occurrence, without troubling him- 
self in the least as to possibilities that were more or less 
remote. With regard to the long meditated precepts 
dictated by his knowledge and experience, he followed 
them chiefly for the attainment of personal ends. From 
Spain he maintained a vigilant watch over Italian and 
especially Florentine events, of which his relations and 
friends continually kept him informed. When, however, 
the government of Florence was changed, and the enemies 
of the fallen republic (that had sent him to Spain to 
seek defence against those very enemies) renewed his 
ambassadorial powers, he gladly accepted the fresh 
mandate. He even begged his father and brother to let 
him know the names of the new men in power, in order 
to gain their favour by offering his congratulations ; and 
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he accordingly wrote to all the Medici, and more espe- 
cially to Leo X. directly the latter was elected Pope. A 
rare master of the art of suiting himself to the times, 
it causes us no little astonishment to find in the 
Memoirs^ written by him at the age of thirty, and never 
intended for publication, a species of religious exhor- 
tation addressed to himself, in which he urged him- 
self to lead a worthier life ; to make a good use of 
the gifts received from God, and of the lofty offices con- 
ferred upon him by his fellow-citizens ; and to observe 
such conduct in spiritual matters, "that God in His 
"loving-kindness may bestow on thee that share of 
" Paradise, that thou thyself desirest in the world." * 
In reality, however, it is evident that even in this 
matter he wished to behave with such prudence as to 
enjoy both this world and the next without making any 
sacrifice. 

Of his easy mutability we find proofs in two of the 
various Discorsi written by him in Spain. In the first, 
composed shortly before the battle of Ravenna, he dis- 
cusses the method of reorganizing and strengthening the 
popular government of Florence ; in the other, written 
soon after, that is just on the return of the Medici, he 
treats instead of the method of strengthening and estab- 
lishing their power, f In the first he begins by remark- 
ing, that the temper and corrupt living of the Florentines 
were ill adapted to a good Republic ; and that to render 

♦ Opere ifudite, vol. x. p. 89. These words were written, as he noted : 
In Spagna tanno 1 513. (In Spain, year 1513.) 
t Open inediUy vol. iL p. 2t)2 and foL 
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the citizens what they ought to be, " it would be requi- 
site to mass all things together, giving them an entirely 
new shape, just as is done in manipulating substances to 
be eaten in a paste." * Nevertheless, granting things to 
be as they are, he seeks for the most judicious measures. 
Above all he would have a good militia, effecting im- 
provements in that Ordinance which had been instituted 
after so much opposition and was so universally applauded, 
but regarding which he had never entertained the same 
lofty visions as Machiavelli. In his judgment, govern- 
ment was based upon force ; and to desire a government 
without arms, was to desire an army without its proper 
weapons ; since State and dominion are nothing more 
than violence done to subjects, though palliated in 
some cases by certain pretensions to honesty." "f" And 
liberty is nothing more than the preponderance of public 
law and order over the appetites of individual men ; 
therefore it should have for its basis a General Council, 
in which the assembled citizens could sanction laws and 
elect their magfstiates. This latter function was then, 
in the eye^ of all Italian politicians, the true and only 
safeguard of every free government. All depended 
upon arranging matters in such wise that the election of 
magistrates might be conducted in the best mode for 
the public good ; and therefore all kinds of ingenious 
devices were invented to secure it from corruption. 
To this end Guicciardini proposed the admission to the 
Council even of those who owing to their youth or other 

• Opere inedite^ vol. iL p. 263. 
t Opere inediie, vol. iL p. 267. 
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reasons were legally incompetent for office ; since such 
men being unable to barg^n with others on their own 
account, would be disinterested and would give impartial 
votes.* 

It was then thought that another principal foundation 
of liberty consisted in granting equality to all citizens, 
and to all the right of sharing in the government ; and 
therefore Guicciardini and every Italian politician of the 
period declared it essential that public offices should be 
held in rotation, and, save with certain exceptions, never 
in perpetuity. For concerns being various, and various 
the ambitions that must nevertheless be gratified, offices 
and their tenure should also be varied. Hence, first of 
all he would have a perpetual Gonfalonier : " since even 
in natural things it is seen that there is perfection in 
the single number." f Here we have a distant allu- 
sion to philosophical and abstract theories ; but Guic- 
ciardini does not pursue it. He was not versed in 
scholastic learning ; had no love for philosophy ; had 
been trained in jurisprudence, on which, however, he 
barely touched in his political works, and therefore soon 
reverted to practical questions. The present moment, 
the passing hour, actual possibilities, were the things on 
which his attention was continually fixed. Hence, he 
wished that the perpetual Gonfalonier should be kept 
checked by a Signory, endowed with great authority, 
and by a Senate composed of from i6o to i8o citizens, 
some for life, some for fixed periods; the former, in 
order that they might have lengthened experience, the 

• Optre inedite, vol ii. pp. 270, 271. t Ibidem ^ p. 272. 
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latter in order to preclude all excess of power, and that 
many might in turn be raised to the Senatorial dignity. 
On this point he proved himself superior to the pre- 
judices of his day, and to the very traditions of the 
school to which he belonged. As is generally known, 
it had always been strictly prohibited in the Councils 
of the Florentine Republic to combat any law that was 
proposed. It was permitted to vote against it, and it 
was permitted to speak and vote in its favour; but 
speaking against a law was forbidden under penalty of 
exile or imprisonment Guicciardini, on the contrary, 
had the sagacity to declare that, although it might be 
dangerous to allow free discussion in the Great Council, 
where numbers might cause confusion, it was not only 
necessary but useful in the Senate, and that its constant 
prohibition in Florence had been tyranny, instead of 
liberty. Discussion might give birth to maturer delibe- 
rations, would bring the best men to the front, and would 
confer on them the power they deserved. " And what," 
he exclaimed, at last giving way to a burst of enthu- 
siasm, " what can a generous mind better desire, than 
to find himself at the head of a free city, and to have 
reached that position solely by having gained a repu- 
tation for prudence and patriotism? Happy the Re- 
publics that are full of ambitions such as these, for of 
necessity deeds leading to these honours will flourish 
among them, deeds, namely, of virtue and good 
works."* 

Substantially, the government desired by Guicciardini 

• Opere inedite^ vol ii. pp. 303, 304. 
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was nothing more than a machinery by which it was 
sought to balance different ambitions, and cause the 
advantages of a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a de- 
mocracy to exercise a reciprocal action by means of 
the Gonfalonier, the Senate, and the Great Council. 
It was the mixed government, the dream and desired 
goal of all our political writers, to whom it had been 
bequeathed by the ancients, and in particular by 
Polybius,* although they sought to modify it in various 
ways, according to the varied conditions of our Republics. 
That the government should be adapted to the nature of 
the people for whom it was intended, was a conviction 
that had become general during the Renaissance. As 
yet, however, it had not been discovered that a govern- 
ment must be the spontaneous outcome of the popular 
history and the popular conscience, and that in order to 
impose it upon society it was not enough for it to have 
been first harmoniously arranged in the brains of men of 
thought And neither was it understood that it was a 
mistaken idea to regard the political life of a nation 
and its government, as a simple game of personal pas- 
sions and interests that were either to be restrained or 
satisfied. Donato Giannotti, one of the purest of Floren- 
tine patriots, and one of the last representatives of this 
school, passed his entire life in studying the mechanism 
of Venetian government, in order to use its example for 
the benefit of that of Florence, which he minutely de- 
scribes to us. But he had an unvarying standard of 
selection and reform, holding that institutions should be 

* In the fragments of bk. vi. of the Storie, 
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moulded and ordered in such wise as to satisfy all 
ambitions, the which ambitions and passions were for 
him solely and wholly political. Some men, he says, 
desire to stand in the first rank ; others, and in greater 
number, are content to have some share of power and 
authority; while the majority desire equality, liberty, 
and justice. Hence the necessity of tempering demo- 
cracy with aristocracy and monarchy; therefore the 
Gonfalonier must be held in check by the Signory, 
Senate, and Great Council.* Such were the arguments 
at that time continually repeated by all. 

Guicciardini, however, had a far more penetrating 
vision, and a far larger brain than Giannotti and many 
others ; and accordingly did not fail to observe the 
weak side of all these theories and the insufficiency of 
this method. Indeed, from time to time he shook off 
the swathing bands of the schools, and displayed ideas 
of higher elevation and daring that are like unexpected 
flashes of light Nevertheless, his indifference, disgust, 
and almost contempt for all theories speedily threw him 
back on the beaten track from which he so seldom 
strayed, but on which he contrived to gather many 
true and subtle observations upon mankind and its 
institutions. At the close of his discourse he again 
reiterates that in reality all depends upon the nature and 
character of the people, and hence that no reforms can 
be successfully effected in Florence, unless it should 
first be possible to radically improve the Florentines. 
By the measures he proposed, all that could be achieved 

* Giannotti, Opere, Florence, Le Monnier, 1850, two vols. 
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would be a barely tolerable Republic ; " to render it 
thoroughly good, would need," he tells us, " the blade of 
Lycurgus, in order to extirpate our weakness, our greed 
for gain, our vainglory, as these were extirpated by 
Lycurgus in Sparta. But this is a thing we may admire 
or wish, but cannot hope for among ourselves." And 
he again recurs to small reforms, concluding by suggest- 
ing a law against feminine luxury, and another for the 
reduction of marriage dowries, the laws so frequently 
and fruitlessly proposed and sanctioned in the Republic 
of Florence.* 

The other discourse, written in October, 1512, treats of 
the state of parties in Florence, and on the method of 
firmly establishing the government of the Medici, who 
had already effected their triumph.t These men (the 
Medici), says Guicciardini, may not now hope to obtain 
the goodwill of a people so long enamoured of liberty, 
therefore they must devote themselves to forming a 
narrow circle of secure and trusty friends, among whom 
they may divide the highest offices, and on whom they 
may confer such favours as to make their fate inseparable 
from that of the new governments. Soderini had fallen 
through trying to rule a Republic by means and methods 
opposed to liberty, namely by concentrating the govern- 
ment in the hands of a few adherents ; in the same way 
the Medici would fall if they were to persist in ruling in 
a manner suited to a free government, namely by allow- 
ing many to participate in the administration, with the 

* Op^re ineditt^ vol. ii. pp. 31 1, 312. 
t Opere inedite^ Discorso iv. pp. 3i6-24« 
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hope of thus gaining the suffrage and support of the 
mass of the citizens. 

Perusal and comparison of these two discourses lead 
to the inquiry : whether Guicciardini were a republican 
or a friend of the Medici, a supporter of freedom or of 
tyranny ? To himself this would have seemed an empty 
question. His science, his art of living in the world, 
consisted in successfully making his way under any 
government, and he tells us so plainly and unhesitatingly. 
His discourses, his meditations, all aimed, through 
study of men and things, towards the discovery of 
a sure means of keeping that way constantly open. 
In the retirement of his study and with pen in hand, 
when writing for his own satisfaction and without any 
thought of the public, he openly acknowledged to him- . 
self that of course liberty was preferable to despotism, 
and was naturally desired by men. He perceived that 
in Florence no government, save that of a popular ! 
Republic, could be established without violence ; and for ■ 
this reason he told the Medici that to assure their power 
they must use force. From his own character, inclin- 
ations and mental training he had no confidence in the 
people, and therefore would have preferred to give a 
restricted form even to the Republic, by placing it in 
the charge of a few ottimati. And this is another 
point upon which Guicciardini constantly differed from 
Machiavelli, who was always opposed to the ottimati. 

The same ideas are still more clearly expressed in the 
treatise Del Reggimmto diFirenze,^ This title, however, 

♦ Opere inedite, vol. ii. pp. 1-223. 
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must not lead the reader to suppose that it contains a 
development of the author's general theory of govern- 
ment, for on the contrary it merely serves for the ampler 
exposition, in more logical and scientific order, of the 
ideas comprised in the first discourse to which we have 
referred. It is a dialogue, composed indeed at a much 
later period, but feigning to have been held in the year 
1494, after the expulsion of the Medici, between their 
ardent partizan Bernardo del Nero, Piero Guicciardini, 
the writer's father, Paolo Antonio Soderini, and Piero 
Capponi. The preface opens with an apology for writing 
in favour of a free government, after having served Leo 
X. and Clement VII., and accepted benefits at their 
hands. But the resolves and desires of men are, he says, 
different from considerations on the nature of things ; 
truth stands on a footing of its own, and duties towards 
our country are in all cases greater than those owed to 
private individuals. This work also was among those 
only published in our own day, and it is really singular 
that a man so self-interested and ambitious as Guicciardini 
should have had a love of letters sufficiently lively and 
disinterested to lead him to compose so many works, 
with no object beyond the gratification of a purely 
intellectual need. But it is exactly this that enhances 
the value of these works in the eyes of all who wish to 
comprehend the writer's real opinions and convictions. 

The dialogue therefore starts by noting, as usual, that 
the best government is that of a single ruler when that 
ruler is worthy, and then quickly digresses from this 
theory, with a remark from one of the interlocutors, 
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to the effect that in Florence there were only the Medici 
from whom it would be impossible to hope for any good 
thing, since they had seized upon the government by 
fraud and violence and against the will of the people. 
At this point Bernardo del Nero, the same who in 1497 
was condemned to death for conspiring in their favour, 
assumes the defence of the Medici and of principalities in 
general. He says that he cares neither to know nor 
dispute upon the species of government ; but that he 
rather seeks to know what effects it has brought about 
where it has been established, inasmuch as govern- 
ments are intended for the welfare of the citizens at 
large, not to satisfy the ambitions of those in command 
or desirous of command. Cities were instituted for the 
common good, and their chief bond consists in the 
mutual goodwill of the citizens for whom justice is the 
primary and principal necessity. Men are by nature 
inclined to good, when undistracted by self-interest ; and 
if a few lapse into motiveless evil, these few deserve 
to be called beasts rather than men. Now a popular 
government, continues Bernardo del Nero, cannot be the 
best adapted to the above end, since it is always weak, 
uncertain and liable to change, whereas a principality is 
stronger, readier, more secret in the conduct of affairs, 
and also more intelligent, prudence being a virtue of the 
few, not of the many. Other interlocutors combat his 
assertions on the score that thus government is restricted 
to mere utility and private interest Justice, they add, is 
not all-sufficient ; honour and glory must also be sought. 
But they do not long enlarge upon this and other 
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theoretical ailments, but soon go back to blaming the 
conduct of the Medici, the many evils inflicted by them 
upon Florence, and the greater evils they would inflict 
were they to return after having been driven away. And 
on this question of expediency, the only one on which 
they are roused to any true fervour, they all come to an 
agreement. Bernardo del Nero, in fact, winds up by 
saying : " At any rate the Medici have been expelled, 
and we cannot wish them back again ; for even had they 
once been worthy they would return unworthy. Let us 
then seek for the best form of popular government, the 
only kind now opportune and possible in Florence." 
After this he begins to expound and argue in favour — 
though with some slight modifications — of the same form 
of Republic that we have seen proposed in the first 
discourse examined by us. Three things, he adds, must 
be mainly kept in view ; namely, justice for all, defence 
of freedom and mature deliberation on questions of the 
greatest importance. Accordingly a Great Council, with 
power of election to the highest oflices, is what is above 
all required. And in order to prevent men of most am- 
bition from seeking popular favour both by honest and 
dishonest means, the choice of the Gonfalonier should 
not be left to the Council, but merely the right of suggest- 
ing three names to the Senate, who would then make the 
final choice. The Senate was to be composed of one 
hundred and fifty sagacious and prudent members, with 
full liberty of discussing and maturing their decrees. 
And thus Del Nero's exposition goes on, but to avoid 
repetition of things already said need not be given here. 
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Then follow a few remarks on the history of Rome 
and its civil wars, showing that Guicciardini had given 
sharp and prolonged attention to that difficult subject 
At the close of the dialogue we once more meet with a 
few considerations which again and still more clearly 
prove that at the bottom of his soul he still entertained 
certain grave doubts as to the very basis of his doctrines, 
and that he avoided dwelling much upon these doubts, 
because he saw no practical use in their full discussion, 
when unable to find a scientific issue. In speaking 
with Plero Capponi of the Pisan war Bernardo 
del Nero observes, that the Florentines will never 
succeed in winning the friendship of the Pisans, and 
therefore, in order to reduce them, they ought either to 
kill all prisoners, or at least keep them in confinement 
until the war came to an end ; and that they should take 
no alarm even if, in reprisal, the same fate were 
inflicted on their own soldiers. This advice, he says, 
may appear cruel and unconscientious, and is so in truth. 
" But whoever in these days wishes to maintain States 
"and dominions, should, whenever possible, act with mercy 
" and goodness ; but whenever it is not possible, should 
" use cruelty and remorselessness. And for this reason 
" thy great grandfather Gino wrote in those last Records 
" of his : that the Council of Ten for war should always 
" be composed of persons who loved their country better 
" than their souls ; * because it is impossible to regulate 

♦ RUordidi Gino di Neri Capponi in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores^ torn, 
xviii. Mediolani, 1 73 1, col. 1 149 : "Choose for the Ten of Balla practical 
" men, who love the Commune better than their own welfare and their 
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" government and States, if desirous of maintaining them 
"as they are at present maintained, according to the 
" precepts of Christian law. Certainly," he continues, no 
" good reason can be alleged wherefore in the one case 
" conscience may be obeyed, while in the other it may 
"be disregarded. And this I have desired to say, not 
"indeed to pronounce judgment on these very difficult 
" points, since he who wishes to live entirely after God, 
" may do ill in not withdrawing afar from the life of the 
"world, and he may live badly according to the world 
" without offending God ; but to speak as the nature of 
" things truly requires, since occasion has drawn us into 
"this argument, which may be fittingly carried on 
" between us, but could not be discussed with others, nor 
" in a larger company." * 

In this chapter, therefore — after starting from the 
point in which all was subordinated to morality, justice 
and religion, but all remained in the abstract without 
taking into consideration either real events, or history, 
or the nature of mankind and society — we have arrived 
at another point, in which political science is founded on 
rational examination of these facts, but is brought into 
contradiction with religion and morals, thus leaving a pro- 
found dissonance in the mind of man, who has but one 



"own souls." The good Muratori holds that these words savour of 
impiety, impUtatem sapiunt^ and therefore tries to believe that the word soul 
is here used * ' ad signiBcandam aut more Hebraeorum vitaniy aut intensiorem 
"et delicatiorem ilium animae curam." Praef. col. iioi. But the same 
words, in their true and clear signification, as they are here interpreted by 
Guicciardini, are also reported in Machiavelli's Storie, 
* Guicciardini, Opere inedite^ voL ii. pp. 210-12. 
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conscience and cannot have two. This dissonance, oegun 
in the fifteenth century, has endured to the present time ; 
for we have not entirely succeeded in suppressing it 
either in practice or in theory. The Middle Ages 
had solved the arduous problem, by sacrificing the 
earthly to the heavenly home ; but the doctrine of 
the Middle Ages was an abstraction, taking no heed of 
reality, and lacking all efficacy in guiding the conduct 
of either men or governments, which both remained 
ferocious and bloodthirsty, while listening to the ex- 
hortations of theological mysticism. The fifteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, tried to follow the dictates of 
experience, and allow itself to be ruled by reason 
that was represented to its ^y^^ by the philosophy of the 
ancients. And so long as it was only a question of 
private virtue or of virtue in the abstract, the fifteenth 
century, by means of neo-Platonism, succeeded in bringing 
Christianity and antiquity into harmony with each other : 
namely by finding a rational and natural basis for 
that which religion had imposed only as a divine and 
revealed command. And this seemed a great triumph. 
But on coming to the examination of public and 
political virtues, the dissonance was speedily manifested. 
Antiquity gave the idea of the State, exalted country 
and freedom, prescribed even bloody extermination of 
the country's foes, commended the murder of tyrants. 
On the other hand, the Gospel taught a universal religion ; 
spoke neither of State nor country, inculcated precepts 
of charity, modesty and abnegation, observed by none in 
public life, since according to the nature of things^ as 
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Guicciardini said, it would have been most perilous for 
any one to attempt scrupulous observance of such 
precepts in the government of States. Hence the origin 
of the conflict that we have long seen waged in 
numerous forms, not alone in literature and science, but 
even in real life. We have beheld it exemplified in 
Girolamo Olgiati, when, stirred by study of the classics 
to hatred against the oppressor of Milan, he besought the 
forgiveness of St. Ambrose for being about to stain 
his altar with blood, and implored him to vouchsafe 
success to the blow that was to extinguish iniquity. On 
being led to the scaffold, Olgiati invoked the Holy 
Virgin and recited Latin distiches in praise of tyrannicides. 
And we have witnessed another example in Pietro Paolo 
Boscoli, who declared himself ready to face death with 
fortitude, for love of liberty, under the inspiration of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, but who was unable to 
die for the cause as a good Christian. Upon the ruins 
of the Middle Ages a conception of State and country 
was being built up of fragments of resuscitated antiquity, 
and this seemed to erect itself in opposition to the idea of 
Christian morality. 

Guicciardini perceived this conflict of his age, and 
noted it as a fact, without attempting to explain it ; 
saying, indeed, that it was best spoken of under the 
breath and to few hearers. He fully understood that 
by this plan his counsels and his political maxims, not- 
withstanding their truth, sagaciousness and practicality, 
became nothing more than simple observations, pallia- 
tives and tricks for the wiser or less wise guidance of 
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the social machine, without any radical reform, without 
the creation of any new system of political science or 
moral philosophy, and still less of any new State or new 
people. But he neither hoped nor desired to entertain 
aims of so lofty a nature. System he did not seek, 
daring hypotheses were not to his taste ; he merely 
gathered the fruit of his own and others* daily experi- 
ence, noting down his ideas as they occurred to him, 
without trying to shape them into an organic unity, 
under some principle or maxim of a more general ordep 
Of course this method had its weak side ; but, on the 
other hand, it afforded him the immense advantage of 
being able to lay his observations before others in their 
genuine and practical form, with the same spontaneity 
with which they had presented themselves to his mind, 
and without any modification for the sake of giving 
them a systematic arrangement Therefore, it is pre- 
cisely in his Ricordi politici e civilly that the qualities of 
his intellect are displayed with the most enviable and 
unequalled lucidity. It would be hard anywhere in 
modern literature to find another series of maxims and 
sentences revealing, as this reveals, the whole political 
and moral structure, not of one individual only, but of an 
entire century. 

It is continually repeated in the Ricordi that it is a 
great error " to wish to speak of the affairs of the world 
in general terms and according to fixed rules ; since 
nearly all admit of exceptions, such as may only be 
noted down in the book of discretiott* Theory is very 

* Guicciardini, Opere imdiic, vol, i. Ricordi vi. cclvii. and cccxliii. 
III. ?. 
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different from practice, and many who can comprehend 
the former are unable to carry it out* Neither is it 
useful to speak by examples, inasmuch as every small 
modification in each special case leads to considerable 
variation of results-t Therefore those are greatly in error 
(and here it is evident that he alludes to Machiavelli) 
who always cite the example of the Romans. It would 
be necessary to have a city in the same conditions as 
theirs, in order to be able to govern on their plan." J 
But elsewhere he asserts, without noticing that he is 
copying one of the general maxims of Machiavelli whom 
he had contradicted: "That past things shed light on 
** future things ; for the world was always of the same 
"sort, and all that which is and will be, has been in 
" former times ; and the same things return, but under 
" different names and colours ; therefore not all men 
" can recognize them, only he who has wisdom observes 
"and considers them diligently." § He again copies 
from Machiavelli in those other Ricordi where he speaks 
of the power of chance, and observes how important it 
IS for every man to fall upon times to which his special 
abilities are suited, and in which they are understood and 
appreciated. Could men change their natures according 
to the times, which is very difficult, if not impossible, 
they would be far less dominated by chance. || But 
whereas Machiavelli dwells on these observations, bases 
a general law on them, and constructs general maxims 

* Guicciardini, Opere inedite^ vol. i. Ricordo xxxv. 

t Ihidtm^ Ricordo cxvii. X Ibiditn^ Ricordo ex. 

§ Ibidem^ Ricordo cccxxxvi. 

II IHdem^ Ricordo xxxi. See, too, the preceding one. 
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serving as the foundation of a new science ; Guicciardini 
merely notes them and proceeds to other subjects. 

Even in his Ricordi, the latter repeats "that States 
cannot be maintained according to conscience, because, 
excepting in the case of Republics in their own country 
(or in their capital cities), all governments are violent ; 
not excluding that of the Emperor, and still less of the 
priesthood, whose violence is twofold, being carried out 
by the spiritual as well as the temporal arm." * Also 
the subjects of a Republic, that is to say, all who are 
not citizens of the dominant city, are in worse case than 
those of a prince, " since the Republic grants no share 
of its grandeur to any but the citizens of its chief city, 
while oppressing all the others ; the prince treats all in 
the same manner, and considers all equally his subjects ; 
therefore, every subject may hope for bounty and employ- 
ment at his hands." f Now this is a general, true and pro- 
found remark, displaying the weak side of the mediaeval 
Republics, and the cause of their inevitable decay, and 
showing why they never succeeded in founding a modem 
State, without passing through the stage of despotism. 
But the author does not even seem conscious of the full 
value of what he has observed, and passes on. He dis- 
plays his scantiness, or rather lack of sympathy for the 
people : " To speak of the people is to speak of madmen, 
" for the people is a monster full of confusion and error, 
'' and its vain beliefs are as far from truth as is Spain 

♦ Guicciardini, Opere inedite, vol. i. Ricordo xlviii. The whole of the 
Ricordo is repeated in the treatise Del regginunte di FirmUf p. an. 
t Ibidem, Ricordo cvii. 
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" from India according to Ptolemy."* Still this by no 
means prevents him from speaking ill of the despot- 
ism of which he was on several occasions a supporter : 
"The cement walling in the States of tyrants, is the 
blood of citizens ; therefore every man should labour 
to prevent his own city from having palace walls of that 

kind."t 

Yet we must not take this as an instance of self-con- 
tradiction. Guicciardini aims at nothing more than the 
^ description of the world, with the thousand changing 
aspects in which he beheld it ; his studies chiefly tend to 
inquiry into the mutable nature of man, and to the dis- 
covery of the art of keeping him in subjection. But what 
in short is this human being that he studies so earnestly, 
both as he really is, and as, according to Guicciardini, 
he ought to be ? He would have him virtuous, because 
virtue is beautiful, confers renown, and all are by nature 
disposed to it, unless (of course) personal interest should 
come into play, to which all men necessarily succumb. 
" Sincerity pleases and wins praise, dissimulation is 
censured and hated ; the former, however, is more useful 
to others than to oneself, and therefore I should praise 
him whose usual mode of life was open and sincere, and 
who only used dissimulation in certain things of great 
importance ; and it then succeeds all the better, the more 
one has known how to establish a reputation for honesty." J 
He recommends the sentiment of pride and honour, to 
which he professes to have always been keenly alive, 

* Guicciardmi, Opere inidite^ vol. i. Ricordo cccxlvi. 

t Ilndeniy Ricordo ccxlii. X Ibidem^ Ricordi civ. and cclxvii. 
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declaring actions to be deadly without that stimulus.* 
With the same calmness, however, he remarks, that it 
is sometimes advisable to take revenge, even without 
feeling any rancour ; " because the example is a lesson 
to others not to offend you ; and it is very well that you 
should revenge yourself and yet bear no rancour of mind 
towards him on whom you wreak your revenge." \ And 
he likewise advises that we should persistently deny that 
which we do not wish to be known, and affirm that 
which we would have believed, because, notwithstanding 
every proof to the contrary, we are nearly always suc- 
cessful in the end. J His virtue, therefore, is a mere 
virtue of expediency, serving only for the better con- 
cealment of profound egotism. Neither does Guicciar- 
dini use any arts to deceive his readers ; indeed, no one 
could speak more plainly in his writings. He exhibits 
himself to us stripped of all covering : " No one can 
"have a greater dislike than mine for the avarice, 
" ambition and sloth of the priesthood. . . . Neverthe- 
**less, the position I have always held with several 
"pontiffs, has compelled me to love their greatness 
" for my own advantc^e ; and but for this considera- 
** tion I should have loved Martin Luther like my own 
"self, not for the purpose of freeing myself from the 
" laws introduced by the Christian religion, as it is 
" generally interpreted and understood, but in order to 
" see this herd of wretches reduced to their proper con- 
** dition, namely that of being left either without vices, 

* Guicciardini, Opere incdite, vol. i. Ricordi cxviii. and cccxxvii. 
t Ibidenty Ricordo Ixxiv. X Ibidem^ Ricordo xxxviL 
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" or without authority/'* And this idea, and others of 
the same kind, are continually repeated by him with the 
same frankness.! 

What, then, could be done with this man, justly styled 
by De Sanctis, the man of Guicciardini, and who was 
likewise the man of the Italian Renaissance, who made 
his own entity {particolare) % the centre of the universe ? 
Given such a man, what society, what State could be 
formed ? Nothing but a society in which individual 
interests would be balanced by reciprocal limitations, 
and various ambitions would be gratified in the best way 
and with just moderation. Hence the endeavour to 
devise machinery and regulations of increasing com- 
plexity, that in the end always had to be maintained by 
fraud or by force. No conception of lofty social aims, 
or of a living organism of the State was possible under 
these circumstances ; and neither was there any pos- 
sibility of genuine public integrity. Worse still, all this 
reacted even upon private life, and its effects had already 
long been visible on the Italian conscience, on Italian 

* Guicciardini, Open inediie^ vol. i. Ricordo xxviii. 

t Guicciardini, Opere inedite, vol. i. Ricordo cccxlvi. See, too, Ricordo 
ccxxxvL 

X Nu&vi Saggi Cri/ici of Francesco De Sanctis. Naples, Morano, 1872, 
pp. 203-228. See also 6^11^ autobicgraphie de Guichardin d'aprh ses 
a^uvres inidites^ by Professor A. Geffroy in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1st February, 1874. Mons. E. Benoist's work Gukhardin historien et 
homme d*Et<it Italien au XVIme. siicle (Paris, 1862), appeared before the 
publication of the greater part of the Opere inediSe^ and has therefore no 
great value. Recently Stgnor Carlo Gioda has published a large volume 
entitled Guicciardini e U sue opere inedite, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1880. In 
this the author gives a summary of the Opere inedite^ accompanied by a 
very minute commentar)'. 
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manners and Italian literature, and it was to be feared 
that all would go from bad to worse. In order to recon- 
struct the political and the moral world on a more solid 
basis, it was necessary first of all to be able to improve 
men's minds, giving them a different nature and a 
different character, " like those who knead edibles to 
" a paste, thus giving them any shape that is desired." 
But for this was needed "the blade of Lycurgus to 
"extirpate our sloth, our greed, and our vainglory." 
Now this blade of Lycurgus, that was to permanently 
redeem the country, was, in Guicciardini's judgment, 
nothing but an unrealizable dream in those days ; while 
on the other hand it was the continual and constant 
hope of Machiavelli, the hope to which, as we shall 
see, he dedicated his most earnest thought, and most 
zealous study. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Prince and the Discourses — Religious refonn and the new Slate — 
Machiavelli's paganism — His republican faith — Machiavelli and 
Aristotle — The State according to Machiavelli's ideas — His method — 
Political science in Greece, and during the Renaissance — The 
Discourses. 

During the year 15 13, Machiavelli, in order to avoid 
suspicion and annoyance, very seldom quitted his villa 
to come down to the city. Weary of the solitude and 
forced idleness to which he was condemned, weary of 
waiting for employment that never came, he soon 
devoted himself to study with the utmost ardour. For 
it was in this year that he undertook the two works 
upon which his renown as a political writer chiefly rests ; 
namely, the Priticipe and the Discorsu Indeed, the former 
was completed by the month of December, at which time 
he was engaged in giving it the final touches.* He 

* See Letter xxvL in the Opere, vol. viii. p. 93 and fol. In this, after 
relating to his friend Vettori how he had composed his work, Machiavelli 
goes on to say : ** Fillipo Casavecchia has seen it ; can tell you all about 
'*the thing itself, and the conversations I have had with him on it, although 
"I am still employed in fattening and repolishing it," p. 96. This 
celebrated letter was found in the codex Iviii. 47 of the Barberini Library 
in Rome, and bears date loth October, 15 13, as was noted in page xxxvii. 
of the preface to the Opere^ whose editors were the first to publish it. 
This date wc have personally verified, but the editors of the Opere^ 
aAerwards, and without giving any reason for the change, printed the letter 
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worked for some time longer on the Discorsi^ and after 
all left them unfinishec} ; since, although designed as a 
commentary on the history of Titus Livy, they were not 
carried on beyond the first Decade. Yet even in their 
unfinished state they form a treatise on politics divided 
into three books. It may be asserted that if joined 
to the Principe, they would form together a single and 
more complete work ; the one treating of principalities, 
the other of Republics. The determination of certain 
critics to consider them as two distinct and unconnected 
works, written not only with different, but even with 
opposed intentions, has caused the strangest errors in 
judging them. But attentive perusal quickly leads to a 
different verdict Not only does the one work frequently 
refer to the other,* but were the Prime lost, and nothing 

with the date of the loth December, We believe the reason of this to be 
that Francesco Vettori only acknowledged the receipt of this letter in his 
own of the 24th December, while in a previous letter, dated 23rd November, 
he states that the last letter received by him from Machiavelli was that of 
the 26th August, containing the fable of the lion and the fox. Vide 
Italian edition, Appendix (II.) document xvii. 

* The second chapter of the Prince begins thus : ** I will now cease 
** from speaking of Republics, because elsewhere I spoke of them at length. 
** I shall turn only to the priticipatOy^ etc. Opere^ vol. iv. p. 2. The 
Discourses contain frequent quotations from the Prince. In chapter i. of book 
ii. we find : " On this head it would be well to show the method observed 
*' by the Roman people in invading the territories of others, if we had not 
*' already spoken of it at length in our treatise on principalities, wherein this 
** matter is diffusely discussed." Opere, vol. iii. p. 183. In chapter xix, of 
book iii., after sapng that the Prince should rather abstain from taking 
other men's goods than from taking their blood, he adds, " as has been 
"largely treated in another treatise upon this matter." Ibid,, p. 377. In 
chapter xlii. of book iii., after having said that princes do not keep their 
promises when the reasons leading to those promises no longer exist, he 
continues : " Whether this thing be laudable or not, or whether similar 
"fashions should or should not be observed by a prince, has been exten- 
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known of it save its subject, scope and limits, it would 
be easy to reconstruct it almost entirely by giving 
greater development to some of the maxims only touched 
upon in the Discourses^ but thoroughly unfolded in the 
former work. 

Although the Prince was completed some time sooner, 
we will first speak of the Discourses* since in these its 

" sively demonstrated by us in our treatise on the Prince, wherefore at 
** present we will say nothing upon it,'* p. 437. 

From this it is e\'ident that when Machiavelli was composing the Prince^ 
he had already spoken of Republics at length in the Discourses, In fact, we 
find these quoted in the second page of the Prince^ whereas he first quotes 
the Prince at page 183 of the Discourses ; that is, at the oommencement of 
the second book. Signor Carlo Gioda, in his work, Machiavelli e le sue 
Opere (Florence, Barbara, 1874), says, in mentioning the quotation from the 
Disccurses to be found in Hat Prince : '* This sentence, according to Artaud, 
*' was changed at the time that the Medici gave permission for the book to be 
"printed ; yet It is not to be found in the copy of 15 13, in the which year 
** Machiavelli had not yet composed the Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di 
'* Tito Livio ; and he must have added it some years later, namely after 
*^hz.ymg fcUtenecl and repolished them " p. 292. But where is this copy, 
dated 1 5 13, from which the sentence is missing ? This is not stated either 
by Artaud or by Gioda, and it is not known. (See Artaud, Machiavelli^ 
son genie ^ etc., vol. i. p. 285, note I.) Besides Artaud, to whom Gioda refers, 
is a writer of little weight and little exactitude. Two apocryphal copies of 
the Principe that to ourselves and many others appear to be in Buonaccorsi's 
handwriting, are in existence; one in the Laurentian Library (cod. 32, 
shelf xliv.), the other in the Riccardi Library (cod. 2603). Both of these 
contain the sentence quoted. The first gives it in this shape : " I will 
'* leave aside speaking of Republics, since on another occasion I spoke of 
•* them at length." Another and S3mchronous copy in the Barberini Library 
at Rome, cod. Ivi. 7, also contains the same quotation. 

* In chapter x. of book ii. of the Discorsi (p. 213) Machiavelli speaks 
of the war between the Florentines and the Duke of Urbino in 15 17) and 
remarks that, **a few days ago the Pope and Florentines together would 
"have had no difficulty in defeating Francesco Maria, nephew of Pope 
" Julius II., in the war of Urbino." In chapter xxiv. of the same book, 
p. 371, mention is made of Ottaviano Fregoso, who destroyed the fortress 
of Genoa, and who afterwards repulsed the attacks of the enemy. Now, 
MS this event took place in 1 521, it is plain that the author passed a much 
longer time in writing the Discorsi, 
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germ is already to be found, and may even be said to be 
in relation with the whole system of the author. And it . 
is now time to say something of this system, or rather 
of its fundamental conceptions and general tendency. 
From the first pages of the Discourses it is very easy 
to see that Machiavelli was treading a road entirely 
different from that followed by Guicciardini, Giannotti, 
and other writers. He did not ask himself, What is the 
form of government best adapted to Florence ? What 
should be the attributes of the Gronfalonier, the Signory . 
and the Ten, and in what manner should they be elected? 
What should be the composition of the Senate and the 
Great Council ; how should these institutions be balanced 
so as to gratify all the restless ambitions of the Floren- 
tines ? On the contrary, that which Machiavelli sought p 
to investigate was from what causes nations rose and 1 
prospered or became corrupt and fell into decay, how \^ 
they ought to be governed, and above all in what way ' 
a strong and durable State could be established. Even 
the language he used, clearly marks to us the great 
distance separating him from Guicciardini. In Machia- 
velli's writings we continually meet with the words: 
"^ and this must be held as a general rule;** whereas 
Guicciardini, as we have seen, is equally insistent in re- 
peating that in human affairs no general rules hold good; 
that it is all very well to inscribe general rules in books, 
but that in practice " long experience and worthy discre- 
tion** are alone of any use. Machiavelli aimed at the — 
creation of a new science, and had the faith required for 
attempting the difficult enterprise suggested to him and 
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almost rendered indispensable by the actual condition of 
the human mind and society. The aim of Guicciardini 
was to take advantage of circumstances, and make his 
way in the world. 

. The man of the Italian Renaissance, dominated as he 
was by downright egotism, without the moral guidance 
of any general interest, always entirely occupied amid 
the dissolution of all mediaeval institutions with his own 
individuality, il sua particolare^ would have thrown all 
things back into anarchy and ruin, had not his intellect, 
his extended culture, his love for art and science saved 
him for a time, and with him society. But this state of 
things could not last long, unless some issue could be 
found. In fact it was thus that two great events of the 
world's history took place ; namely, the Reformation of 
religion on the one hand ; on the other the constitution 
of States and nationalities. These two events had no 
apparent connection with each other ; but in truth they 
both started from the idea that the individual man was 
naturally bad and powerless for good ; * they were 
stimulated by the need of reconstituting the moral world, 
now threatened with ruin ; and they sought success by 
means of recalling to life more general interests and 
more ideal aims. The Reformation initiated by Martin 
Luther in Germany, which had a salutary influence even 
upon Catholicism, by compelling it to amendment, re- 

• Even Herr Karl Knies, in his paper, Der Patriotismus Machiaz*elW s 
(Preussische Jahrbucher, of June, 1871), after observing, that if Machia- 
velli thought ill of mankind, Martin Luther and the Reform began by 
having no faith in human goodness, concludes by saying, that we thus find 
the same conception of man, in politics as well as in religion. 
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garded man as absolutely bad, and therefore, without 
superhuman assistance, capable only of evil. Man could 
only save his soul by faith infused into him by divine 
grace, but through no merit of his good works, which 
were instead the necessary consequences of faith and 
grace. 

The other great event, that had begun earlier, and 
that occupied Machiavelli, who never concerned himself 
with religious questions, was the formation of the 
modem State, which brought about the reconstitution of 
social unity, by ensuring the victory of public good over 
private egotism. It seemed at that time as if by reason 
of human wickedness, this conception of social unity 
could never be effected, save by force. It was not 
thought possible to evolve it from the old institutions 
it destroyed ; nor from the individual conscience tainted 
by selfishness ; nor from the national conscience then 
only existing in embryo and that was to find its 
development in the new State. It seemed, therefore, to 
be the personal work of the sovereign or tyrant who, 
while solely aiming at the triumph of his personal 
interests, could only reach success by ensuring at least 
the partial triumph of the public welfare. This revolu- 
tion, first begun in Italy, was accomplished in France by 
Louis XL and his successors ; was accomplished in 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella ; and elsewhere by 
other potentates, who, while all unscrupulously trampling 
upon local and individual rights, founded, together with 
their own power, the power of the nations on which 
they bestowed unity and strength. 
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Now, although the novel conception of a national 
State was really bom of causes, not wholly unrelated to 
those that had promoted the Reformation, and the 
effects of that conception were not contradictory to 
the Reformation, inasmuch as the former dislocated the 
universal unity of the Empire, and the latter the 
universal unity of the Church ; yet the new political idea 
seemed to arise in opposition to the religious thought of 
the age. It had in fact appeared in the literature of the 
learned men in many different shapes; but, from the 
days of Petrarch, it had taken the form of a revival of 
a Pagan idea — the idea of ancient Rome restored to life 
and vigour in all the solemn majesty of her Republic or 
her Empire, and as a perpetual incitement to glory, 
political freedom, and above all to patriotism. Hence it 
came about that although the Reformation was re- 
awakening the spirit of Christianity in the world, it was 
barely mentioned by our politicians of the Renaissance. 
^ For these men seemed to be thoroughly imbued with the 
Pagan spirit, and merely regarded Christianity as a 
guide to private morality, an aid to individual salvation 
in the future life, but as having no concern in this life 
with the welfare of their country, which they rightly 
judged superior to every private interest 

And if the contemporaries of Machiavelli were Pagans 
in political matters, Machiavelli himself was a still 
greater Pagan, as is abundantly proved by every page 
of his works. It is proved by his boundless admiration 
of antiquity ; his indifference to religion ; his hatred 
towards the Papacy ; by the way in which he spoke of 
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Christianity, especially when comparing it with Paganism ; 
and, finally, by the peculiar language he frequently 
employed and that demonstrated his mode of thought 
with singular lucidity. For example: he always used 
the word virtue in the sense of courage and energy both 
for good and evil. To Christian virtue in its more 
general meaning, he rather applied the term, goodness, 
and felt much less admiration for it than for the Pagan 
virtue that was always fruitful of glory. And in his 
opinion men valued glory beyond all else in the world, 
since that alone rendered them immortal and like unto 
the gods. Men, he said, preferred infamy to oblivion, 
for at least infamy served to transmit their names to 
posterity. He greatly admired, and often repeated with 
enthusiasm, the encomium of Gino Capponi upon " those 
" who loved their country better than the safety of their 
" souls," a phrase that was highly popular at that period. 
This mode of feeling and expression, started by the 
learned men of the fifteenth century, among whom 
Machiavelli had received his training, became con- 
siderably softened in the sixteenth century, and we find 
it already somewhat modified in Guicciardini, who was 
always temperate and prudent But in Machiavelli it 
survived in all its primitive vigour, still farther 
emphasized by its strange contrast with other ideas of 
his that were much in advance of the fifteenth century 

and with his far more modem style of Italian composi- 

* 

tion. In fact, sentiments of that kind appeared much 
more tolerable in the Latin tongue employed by the 
learned men, who thus seemed in their writings to be 
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held at a greater distance from the actual world in which 
they lived, whereas Machiavelli dedicated his whole 
thought to it, worked and wrote for that world alone. 

Neither, if we wish to fully understand the more 
general tendencies and character of Machiavelli's mind, 
must we forget that, having held for fifteen years the 
office of Secretary to the Florentine Republic, and served 
it with the utmost zeal and fidelity, he always preserved 
his republican sentiments. In the very letters that he 
wrote to Vettori, to seek employment from the Pope 
or from the Medici in Florence, we have noted how, 
whenever he had to make casual allusion to the Swiss, 
he neither could nor would restrain his enthusiasm for 
the warrior nation that enjoyed complete liberty together 
with purity and modesty of manners. Therefore his 
first and supreme ideal was Republican Rome, than 
which his imagination could conceive nothing grander 
nor more glorious. In what fashion all these different 
ideas, tendencies and sentiments were co-ordinated in 
his works, and to what degree they became fused into a 
single code of doctrines, are the points that must now 
engage our attention. 

First, however, another serious preliniinary question 
has to be examined. Some writers, and among them 
more than one of considerable weight, persisted in dis- 
covering in Machiavelli — and more especially in his 
Prince — an imitation of the Politics of Aristotle. All 
attempts, however, to prove the truth of this assertion 
only resulted in proving its baselessness, since all was 
reduced to laying stress on a few phrases of no scientific 
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import, that Machiavelli may either have taken from 
Aristotle or from others. From certain expressions in 
his private letters it may even be inferred that at the 
time when he had nearly completed the Prince^ and 
written part of the DiscourseSy he had never yet read the 
Politics of Aristotle.* Nor should this surprise us, since 
it is well known that his culture was principally based — 
upon Latin writers. But apart from questions like these, 
and considering substantial points only, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the conception of the StatCy which occupies so 
important a place in Machiavelli's works, was evidently 
inspired by Roman history, and neither by Grecian 
history nor by Aristotle. For the Greeks, the State 
embraced all society, all individual activity; and the 
Politics of Aristotle — certainly one of the greatest monu- ' 
ments of human wisdom, and so great a one, that we must 
leap from it to Machiavelli to gain another step in 
advance — treats not only of governments, but of instruc- 
tion, education, music, gymnastics, poetry, religion, the 
art of war, political economy, of every branch of human 
activity. According to Aristotle, the individual existed 
for the government ; but the government must in all 

* This was remarked by Herr Leo, in reference to the letter dated 26th 
August, I5I3» already quoted by us, in which Machiavelli replied to Vettori 
who had quoted Aristotle to him : *' Neither do I know what Aristotle 
" may have said of divided Republics ; but I can form a good idea of what 
" it might reasonably be, of what it is, and of what it has been." Opere^ 
vol. viii. p. 90. Notwithstanding the remarks of Ranke on the Principe^ 
Leo also allows that the comparison between Aristotle and Machiavelli 
''muss mit Bestimmtheit zuruckgewiesen werden.^ See Die Brief e des 
florentinischen Kantlers und Geschichtschreibers Niccolb Machiavelli und 
seine Freunde^ aus dem Ilalienischen it6«rsetal,Naii \i. 'W.\Aft. ^'^jwKsa.^ 
Dummler,- 1S26, Pre£&ce, page xx. 

IIL "^ 
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things improve the individual, and therefore compassed 
him on every side." * 

On the other hand, the Romans, who echoed Grecian 
ideas in science, by defining the conception of justice, 
and distinguishing it from morality, still further strength- 
ened the power of the State with respect to the indi- 
vidual ; but at the same time they circumscribed its 
boundaries. Its force was augmented by becoming 
more strictly juridical and political.f Now whoever 
passes from Aristotle to Machiavelli is at once driven to 
recognize an enormous and substantial diversity in the 
fact that for the latter the political idea alone seems to 
have existence. Like the ancients, he sacrifices the 
individual to the State ; but in his opinion the State is in- 
different to every activity save the political and military, 
and is solely engaged in guarding the security of its 
own existence and increasing its own strength. Even 



\ 



* It is enough to open the Politics of Aristotle to arrive at this con- 
clusion. See the important work on this subject : Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles in historisch-politischen Umrissen, von Prof. Wilhelm Onken, 
zwd Halfte. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1870 and 1875. -^^ ^ pamphlet by 
the same author entitled : Aristoteles und seine Lehre vom Stoat ^ Berlin, 
1870. 

t These ideas, which may be called elementary, are expounded in the best 
known treatises. See Thiorie ghUraU de PEtdt, par M. Bluntschli, trans- 
lated by M. A. de Riedmatten, Paris, Guillemain, 1877. Book i. chap, 
iii., Histoire du dheloppement de Vidie de VEtdt, The same author has 
also given a more detailed explanation of the difference, between the State 
of the Middle Ages, and the State of modem times, in his discourse : 
Ueber den Unterschied der mittelaUerlichen und der modemen Staatsidee. 
Ein wissemchaftlicher Vortrag gehalten zu MUnchen am 5 February 1855. 
MuncAen, 1855. See also, Theodore D. Woohey, Folitieal Science or the 

Sjfa/e thecfreticcUly and practically considered, London, Sampson Low. 

Part iL chap, i., Opinions on the Nature and Origin of tKe St«U« 
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in his Histories, Machiavelli's men appear incapable of 
any ambition or passion save the political ; there is 
hardly any mention of letters, art, culture or religion. 
Now all this is opposed to the vaster, more various, and 
more philosophic ideas of the culture of the Greeks. 
Yet notwithstanding its greater breadth, Grecian culture 
never succeeded in establishing the limits of law and 
government Hence the heroes of Machiavelli must be 
sought on the Capitol, for his ideal country was always 
Rome. 

Again, there is another aspect under which it has been 
attempted to collate him with Aristotle: both, it has 
been said, pursued the same method. And in the 
matter of method the genius of Aristotle was truly 
gigantic* He was undoubtedly the real founder of the ^ 
inductive method in natural science, and of the historic 
method in political science. According to him, natural 
phenomena were for the former that which were historical 
facts for the second. This discovery undoubtedly con- 
stituted one of the greatest events in the history of 
human thought, and forms one of the chief glories, not 



* Robert von Mohl, in his excellent study, Die MachiavelH Literature 
fonning part of his great work, Di£ Geschichte und Literatur der Stoats- 
wissenschaften (Erlangen, Enlce, 1855-58, in 3 vols.), after other remarks 
upon Madiiavelli, goes on to say : " Zweitens uber ist seine Methode eine 
''tre£9iche. Seit Aristoteles war er wieder der erste, welcher die inneren 
" allgemeinen Griinde der von der Geschichte erzahlten, oder von ihm 
" sdbst erlebten und beobachteten Thatsachen aufzusuchen sich bemiihte 
" und aus den einzelnen Erscheinungen auf die Ursache schloss. Diess 
"ist allerdings noch nicht voUendete und am wenigsten systematische 
** V^ssenschaft, allein es ist die einzig richtige Grundlage fur eine Erfah* 
** mngsldire, wie scin soil." Vol. iiL p. 539, 
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only of Aristotle, but of the enduring genius of the 
Greeks. But it is pure exaggeration to assert that all 
which appeared to be the special work of the Italian 
Renaissance had really been accomplished many cen- 
turies earlier by the Greeks.* Observation of nature and 
the inductive method were indeed originated by Aris- 
totle ; but this method revived, received a more general 
application during the Renaissance, and was transformed, 
or rather completed in Italy by Leonardo da Vinci and 
Galileo. The genuine experimental method, productive 
of the magnificent progress of natural science, is of 
modem growth, and is not restricted to the observation 
of nature, to the induction and deduction, forming its 
starting-point and basis, that were really known to the 
ancients. The Hfiw. and genuine character of the experi- 
l^ mental method consists in this, that the results of obser- 
vation and induction are finally confirmed by verification 
with Nature. For Nature cannot withhold her verdict, 
and, as Aristotle himself said, can never speak falsely. 
And not only this : a phenomenon that has been studied 
and explained is very often reproduced by artificial 
nieans ; and this was likewise unknown to the ancients. 
— ' Nothing of all this was possible in political science, 
which had, therefore, recourse to the historic method. But 
here, too, we find an immense difference between Aris- 
totle and Machiavelli, who under this aspect was a true 
representative of the Renaissance. The problem pro- 
posed by Aristotle in his Politics was mainly an inquiry 
into the best form of government He made an 

• On this head we do not altogether agree with Professor Oncken. 
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admirable analysis of all the governments of Greece, 
in order to glean from them the scattered constituents 
of the ideal he desired to reconstruct A Republic or 
monarchy having real existence had no greater value for 
him than those living only in a philosopher's brain ; 
and in fact he applied the same kind of criticism to the 
Republic of Plato as to the Republic of Sparta.* The 
sole difference he recognized lay in their greater distance 
from, or nearer approach to his ideal. It was already a 
great step in advance to make use of history for the 
definition of this ideal ; but Machiavelli had another 
object in View, and thus the governments imagined by 
philosophers were not of the slightest importance to 
him. Aristotle chiefly sought to establish that which 
men and governments ^hpuldUbe ; Machiavelli declared 
such inquiry to be useless, and rather tried to determine 
that which they were and that which they might actually 
be. For him ancient and contemporary history were 
more than simple aids, they were the sole basis, almost 
indeed the essential substance of his science, which 
examined into the actual conditions of mankind. and 
society, and aimed at the knowledge, not of that which 
should be done, but of that which was or might be done. 
There is one point, however, on which a comparison 
with Aristotle can be drawn without much deviation 
from truth. Originally the Grecian State was identical 
with religion, and hence its existence was sacred and 

* This has been well pointed out by Professor Oncken, who exactly on 
that account ought, we think, to have more explicitly recognized the stride 
made by political science during the Renaissance. 
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divina Aristotle was the first to study it rather as a 
natural fact, by declaring that man was essentially a 
political being. In this he was entirely at one with 
Machiavelli, and his work may be said to be anala- 
gous to that of the Italian Renaissance, which in its 
turn, by throwing off the shackles of theology, once 
more began to regard history and society as purely 
human and natural facts. This revolution, however, had 
to combat difficulties unknown to the ancient world, in 
which the State had not found itself opposed by the 
mighty fabric of the universal Church ; it had therefore 
to arrive at different conclusions, and being unable to 
reduce religion to a simple engine of government, as 
had been done by Pagan antiquity, it was obliged instead 
to acknowledge its independence. Even leaving aside 
this, by no means unimportant difference, it is certain 
that the emancipation of human thought completed by 
the Italian Renaissance, although very similar to that 
promoted by the Greek philosophy, was achieved in 
Italy by the wholesale resuscitation of antiquity, and 
not by simple imitation of Aristotle. On the contrary, 
it had to start by combating his philosophy, which^ 
misinterpreted during the Middle Ages, had been 
changed and distorted into a pliable weapon of theology. 
The genuine Aristotle, as it was called, came later, and 
the Politics, brought from Constantinople to Italy by 
Francesco Filelfo in 1429, only began to be really known 
towards the close of the century, by the printed editiGfn 
issued in 1492 of the first intelligible and correct trans- 
lation, already completed by Leonardo Bruni, of Arezza 
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At that time the Politics found Italians prepared to 
appreciate its immense value, since they had for some 
time lived amid the same conditions that had coincided ^ 
with its production in Greece. -^ — 

We now come to the Discourses. These are divided 
into three books, of which the first treats of the methods 
by which States are founded and of their internal or- 
ganization ; the second of the methods of aggrandizing 
them and of conquests ; while the third is devoted to the 
exposition of general reflections on the growth and 
decay of States, on the manner of effecting their trans- 
formation, on conspiracies, etc. The distribution of 
subjects in the different books is not always precise ; on 
the contrary, it frequently occurs that one book treats of 
subjects proper to another. We will therefore examine 
the work as a whole, taking in logical sequence the argu- 
ments therein treated. For the present we will leave 
aside everything said — especially in the second book — 
regarding the art of war ; that subject having been dis- 
cussed by the author at greater length in a special 
treatise, of which we shall speak in due turn. 

The Discourses are dedicated to Zanobi Buondelmonti 
and Cosimo Rucellai, intimate friends of Machiavelli, 
and from whom, as we shall see, he received certain 
benefits. " I send you," he says, " the worthiest gift I 
have to offer, inasmuch as it comprises all that I have 
learnt from long experience and continuous study of the 
thftigs of the world." * In the proem following this 
letter, he adds that he well knows that he is exposing 

* O^rf, vol. iii. p. I. 
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himself to much criticism, on account of the great novelty 
of his undertaking ; nevertheless, stimulated by the 
desire that he has always felt to render himself useful 
to others, he unhesitatingly enters " on the path as yet 
" untrodden by other men." * What, then, is this path ? 
"In all things we seek to imitate the ancients. Our 
juris-consults learn how to give advice by study of 
ancient laws, for in that consists jurisprudence; and 
medicine likewise is founded upon the experience of 
the ancients continued and enlarged by modem 
physicians. Yet in the ordering and maintaining 
of Republics, kingdoms and armies ; in the art of 
aggrandizing empires and governing subjects, no one 
has recourse to the examples of antiquity. This comes 
of the lack of true knowledge of history, which all read 
for the simple pleasure of learning the various incidents 
it records ; and instead of seeking to copy these, they 
believe all imitation impossible, just as though the sky, 
the sun, the elements and mankind were not always the 
same. Therefore these Discourses are written chiefly 
--^ to show the use that may be derived from history in 
politics." t Accordingly, it is clear from the very begin- 
ning that the object of the work is a new* science of 
statesmanship based on the experience of human events 
and history. 

Machiavelli quickly plunges into his subject, with the 

aid of Titus Livy, and after speaking of the various 

modes of founding cities, treats of the origins of govem- 

' • ments and their various forms. " At first, men lived like 

• Opere^ vol. iii. p. 5. t Opere^ vol. iii. pp. 6, 7. 
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brutes ; then they thought of choosing a chief for their 
better protection, and elected the strongest man among 
them. Thus the first communities arose ; the sentiments 
of justice and honesty came into being; the first laws were 
made, and punishments were inflicted upon transgressors. 
Afterwards they no longer chose the strongest, but the 
wisest and most prudent man to hold rule; this man 
then transmitted his power to his heirs, and thus arose 
monarchy, which was the primary form of government 
But owing to the innate tendency of mankind to abuse all 
things, directly the monarch was assured of his power, he 
was sooner or later transformed into a tyrant There- 
upon, either in their own defence, or that of the people, 
whose leaders they became, the ottimati^ or patricians, 
came to the front, and thus arose the aristocratic govern- 
ment, which, in its turn running to excess as soon as it 
was firmly established, was converted into the oligarchy. 
Finally the people rose, and founded the democratic 
government ; and this also, and for the same reasons, pro- 
ceeding to excess, sank into demagogy. This in its turn 
made princely power a necessity, and human society 
again trod the same road from the beginning, with 
infinite turns and deviations, unless, as frequently 
happened, it was checked half-way by falling a prey to 
neighbouring States. To avoid the dangers caused by 
these continual changes and revolutions, prudent men 
invented the mixed form of government — composed of 
all the three other forms — judging it to be safer and more 
stable, because sovereign, patricians and popular govern- 
ment being united in the same city, all kept one another 
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in check. This it is that was accomplished with excel- 
lent results by Lycurgus at Sparta Romulus, on the 
other hand, founded a monarchy ; but that which in 
Rome was left undone by the legislator, was brought 
about by good fortune and the natural force of events. 
The insolence of kings gave rise to government by 
consuls and patricians, the insolence of the latter roused 
the people, which, without overthrowing either consuls or 
patricians, had its share of rule. And thus a mixed 
government was naturally formed, in which the mon- 
archical element was represented by consuls, while the 
aristocratic and popular elements also shared in it at the 
same time."* 

This theory of the sequence of governments and their 
alternation reminds us of that afterwards expounded by 
Vico, and might lead to many considerations, if one 
alone did not prevail over all others.* The fragment we 
have epitomized above is, with the exception of some 
novel observations on the history of Rome, no more than 

• Discorsiy book i, chap. ii. 

t The resemblance we find between the succession of goveraments as it 
is defined in the Scienta Nuova of Vico and the DiscorH of Machiavelli, 
need cause us no astonishment, since both theories were derived from the 
history of Rome, and were both perhaps suggested by ancient writers. 
Besides, even by modem writers the theory is partially admitted. Sir 
Henry Maine, in his excellent work on Ancient Law (London, Murray* 
1878; ch. i. pages 10, 11), tells us that: "The proposition that a his- 
'* torical era of aristocracies succeeded a historical era of heroic kings 
" may be considered as true, if not of all nuinkind, at all events, of aU 
" branches of the Indo-European family of nations.'' And shortly before, 
in speaking of the patricians who succeeded to kings : " Unless they were 
"prematurely overthrown by the popular party, they all ultimately ap- 
" proached very closely to what we should now understand by a political 
"aristocracy." 
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an imitation, and even more frequently the translation 
of a well-known portion of the sixth book of the Historits 
of JPqlybius. We have elsewhere noted our reasons for 
believing that Machiavelli knew this work through some 
Latin version ; but it is b^ond all doubt that in his 
Discourses he copied it outright* 

We must, therefore, regard the whole of this chapter 
as one of the fragments of antiquity so frequently used 
by him in the construction of his political system. We 
do not further insist upon the point, because this law of 
history, we might almost say this attempt towards the 
philosophy of history, can only claim originality as 
regards Machiavelli's application of it, to which we shall 
have occasion to recur. For we have already seen 
that the idea of mixed governments had been trans- 
mitted to Italy from ancient times, and was considerably 
diffused there during the fifteenth centuiy, piedsely by 
means of Polybius,t 

Machiavelli, then, after copying that pass^e, continues 
his considerations upon Rome. " Of a certainty, if the 
Romans had only aimed at the ensurance of internal 
tranquillity they would have been able to found an 

• VoU ii. note to page 14 of this work. Vide Italian editioo, Appeodix 
(II.), document iviiL Piofeuor TriuiUliUU, in his pamphlet, Nieeali 
Mackiaviiii and the Crak writers, Venice, 1875, p. 9 and fol., give» 
the original passage from Poi^bius, the Italian tramlation by Dr. J. Koben, 
and the fragment of Machiavelli, in order again to prove its identity with 
the Greelc original. 

+ On this point it is suitable to quote the work of a young writer ; Del 
Gevtmo pepalare in Firense (1494-9J), secmiU H Guieeiardini, by Dr. 
Amedeo Crivellucci. Pisa, Nistri, 1877, p. 102 and fol. It conlaint »ome 
accurate observations regarding the manner in which the idea of mixed 
government wai diffused among us at that lime. 
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aristocracy by the exclusion of the people. But then, 
beside the above mentioned peril of falling into anarchy, 
their conquests would have been impossible, since for the 
accomplishment of these it was ^necessary to arm the 
people, and an armed people cannot be excluded from 
a share in the government Thus they necessarily 
arrived at mixed government, passing through periods 
of civil war.* In fact, no sooner were the Tarquins dead 
than the nobles b^an to void their venom on the people, 
and would have gone still further had they not been 
checked by violent tumults and by new laws, since men 
do nothing good except of necessity. It is therefore 
said that hunger and poverty render men industrious, 
and that laws make them good. Where, in fact, things 
work well of themselves, there is no need of laws, which 
however, become necessary where good practices are 

lacking.f 

At the same time the natural wickedness of men 
renders necessary, but difficult — and for that reason all 
the worthier of glory — the mission of the legislator, of 
him who undertakes to found a State, the which institu- 
tion has been invented for the benefit of mankind. This 
is the work of the political genius, of the wise ordainer 
and giver of laws, whose object must be not his own, 
but the general welfare, and who therefore removes 
without scruple or mercy every obstacle he finds in his 
way. " Many will deem it a most pernicious example, 
that one who, like Romulus, was the founder of a civil 
community, should first have killed his own brother 

• Discorsi, blc. i. ch. vi. t Discorsi, bk.Lch.iii. 
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and then consented to the death of Titus Tatius 
Sabinus, his chosen companion." "T he which op inion 
" would be true if we did not consider the reasons that 
"ui^ed him to similar murders." "And it should be 
adopted as a general rule, that in order to found and 
reconstitute a State it is necessary to be single-handed ; 
all must be the work and creation of one regulating 
mind, for without this no true unity can ever be attained, 
nor anything stable founded. Therefore a prudent niler\ 
desiring to be of service not to himself and his sue- j 
cessors, but to his country and the general welfare, must 
endeavour to hold sole authority ; nor will he ever be . 
censured by wise men for taking extraordinary measures 
in order to constitute a kingdom or found a Republic." 
It may well be that even "when his deeds accuse him, 
" he shall be justified by their results ; and when it is 
" a good deed, like that of Romulus, the deed itself is 
" sufficient justification, since he who commits violence 
" for purposes of destruction does verily deserve censure, 
" but not he who commits violence in order to establish 
"security." " When, however, the State is once founded 
it should be entrusted to the care and guardianship of 
many men, to insure its duration ; inasmuch as although 
one man only is needed for its foundation, the interests 
and wills of many joined together are required for its 
preservation. And thus did Romulus, who, in confiding 
the State to the care of the Senate, proved by his deeds 
that he had not been incited by any greed for power. 
If, however, he had not been alone in the beginning, it 
would have happened with him as with v^gidus, who, 
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wishing to rule the Spartans once more in accordance 
with the laws of Lycurgus, was killed by the Ephors. 
Greater acumen had Cleomenes, who, comprehending 
the necessity of standing alone and taking advantage of 
the first opportunity, had all the Ephors put to death, 
after which he was able to re-establish all the laws of 
Lycurgus, and would have succeeded in maintaining 
them, but for the power of the Macedonians and the 
weakness of the other Republics of Greece." * 

We cannot pause just now to weigh the intrinsic value 
of these doctrines, but there are several points that 
demand consideration. First of all, let the reader remark 
how mistaken is the opinion of those who maintain that 
the exposition and defence of certain maxims opposed 
to all humanity and to every principle of Christian 
morality are only to be found in the Prince, On the 
I contrary, it is very plain, from even the opening chapters 
/ of the Discourses^ that Machiavelli not only justifies, but 
' commends Romulus for having murdered his brother 
and permitted the murder of his chosen partner; and 
that he likewise praises Cleomenes for having seized the 
first opportunity of compassing the death of the Ephors. 
Indeed, he would have blamed both the one and the 
other had they failed to commit these acts. In the 
Discourses^ too, he loudly and unmistakably upholds 
the other doctrine, so often combated as peculiar to 
— the Prince ; namely, that of the end justifying the 
means. 
Wise men, he says, will foi^ve Romulus his worst 

* Discorsif bk. i. ch. ix. 
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actions on account of the end he had in view and the 
result that he achieved. 

And once for all we must also observe that Machia- 
velli accepted Roman history as he found it in Livy, 
without any criticism of his own, and without any fresh 
examination of the facts therein related. Indeed, he 
accepted indiscriminatingly both actual historical facts 
and fabulous traditions regarding the origin of Rome. 
On party struggles and on the causes of certain political 
reforms he frequently makes profoundly original remarks. 
But it is no less true that he often founds his theories 
upon incidents that never occurred, or that only took 
place in some very different fashion, and this remark 
may be applied both to Roman and to Grecian history.* 
Nevertheless, this does not really impair the special value 
of his theories, because these in general, and particularly 
those of the greatest importance, are seldom based 
on a single fact; and, indeed, being explained and 
repeated over and over again, they are verified by 



* Although all that we have asserted upon this head needs no corrobora- 
tion, being thoroughly self-evident, yet we may quote the words of a very 
trustworthy historian. Herr Schwegler (Romische Geschichie^ vol. i. ch. ii. 
§ 29) tells us, in speaking of the Discourses^ '* Die Schrift ist reich an den 
*'feinster und treffendsten Wahmehmungen im Gebiete der politischen 
" Psycologie . . . ; iiber die allgemeinen psycologischen Gesetze des Staats- 
"und Valkerlebens werden darin hochst kluge und geistreiche Urtheile 
" voigetragen. Was dagegen dem Verfasser fehlt ist ein richtiger B^priff, 
''eine objectiv-historische Anschauung des romischen Alterthums besitst 
*'er nichts, daher sind seine Urtheile, z. B. diejenigen iiber Julius Ciesar 
"gar oft unhistorisch und durch conventionelles Vorurtheil dictirt." 
Naturally this defect is visibly diminished wherever Titus Livy is an 
authentic source of history ; but is much increased wherever it is a question 
of vague traditions. 
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numerous groups of different facts drawn both from 
ancient and modem history. Occasionally even we find 
Machiavelli quoting the fables of mythology — as, for 
instance, that of the training of Achilles by Chiron the 
centaur — in support of an assertion ; for by fables, he says, 
we are taught that which their inventors really wished 
to signify. And certainly if there be truth in fables, 
there is no less truth in primitive traditions. 

However that may be, the theory first founded by 
him upon the life of Romulus, regarding whom we are 
possessed of so little authentic knowledge, seemed to 
Machiavelli to be of the widest general importance. 
He therefore frequently recurred to it in his pages, and 
sought to corroborate it both by the weight of ancient 
tradition and of historical facts of the utmost diversity. 
Not only, too, should the founders of kingdoms and 
republics stand alone, but, for the same reasons, the 
founders of religious creeds, equally intended to curb 
the evil passions of mankind and enforce righteous laws, 
should likewise act singly. "The Roman people was 
greatly favoured by fortune in obtaining after a law- 
giving, warrior king like Romulus, a sovereign like 
Numa, founder of a religion, the which is always neces- 
sary for the maintenance of civilization, more especially 
among a people so ferocious as the Romans of that 
time. And to gain increased authority, he feigned to 
hold intercourse with a nymph, a means to which 
Romulus was not constrained to have recourse, but 
which has been turned to account by other law-givers, 
a' * "* especially by makers of creeds, the better to 
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win credence from the people. The religion of the 
Romans was one of the chief causes of their greatness, 
inasmuch as it caused the laws to be respected and 
morality preserved. The sagacious politician will always 
respect religion, even if he have no belief in it, since 
there have been frequent proofs that through incul- 
cating it even by craft, much valour has been roused for 
the defence of the country.* In fact, when the Consul 
Papirius wished to give battle to the Samnites, he 
called the augurs to ascertain the auspices ; and the 
chief of the Pollarii, seeing that the army was ready for 
battle, said that the fowls had pecked, although that was 
not true, as was afterwards discovered. Nevertheless, 
the Consul gave battle, saying that were there any decep- 
tion, it would be punished by the gods, and mean- 
while he caused the Pollarii to be placed in the van of 
the army. Thus when their chief was wounded and 
killed, he instantly exclaimed that all was going well, 
since chastisement had come. And the Romans, either 
in good faith or by calculation, always enforced respect 
for religion, and found their profit therein.t 

" Had the Christian religion been maintained as it - 
was instituted by its founder, things would have gone 
diflerently, and men would have been greatly happier. 
How much, on the contrary, it has been changed and 
corrupted, is proved by this, that the peoples nearest to 
Rome are those who have least faith in it And who- 
ever considers the use made of religion by the Church 
of Rome and the nature of its manners, must deem its 
* Dixarsi, bk. i. ch, xL and xii. t DiKvrsi, bk. i. ch. xiv. 
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hour of flagellation and destruction to be near at hand. 
But inasmuch as there are some who believe that the 
welfare of Italy depends from the Church of Rome, I 
will allege two very weighty reasons against her." "The 
" first, that by the infamous example of that Court, this 
"land has lost all devotion and all religion. . . . We 
" Italians, then, are first indebted to the Church and the 
"clergy for the loss of our faith and the gain of wicked- 
" ness ; but we likewise owe them another and greater 
" obligation, which is the cause of our ruin. It is that 
" the Church has kept and keeps our country divided. 
" And verily no country was ever united or happy, save 
" under the complete sway of a Republic or of a sovereign, 
" as has been the case with France and Spain." " The 
Church alone has prevented this union in Italy ; for 
having had her seat there and held the temporal power, 
she has neither been strong enough to occupy it entirely, 
nor so weak as not to be able, from fear of losing the 
temporal power, to summon a new potentate to defend 
her against whomsoever threatened its occupation. Thus 
the Church has been the true cause, for which Italy has 
never been united under one head, but always divided 
among many lords and princes, wherefore the land 
has fallen into such feebleness that it has become the 
prey of the first who attacked it. And for all this we 
^ ~ Italians are indebted to the Church and to none else. 
And if any man should desire to see of what the 
Church may be capable, let him introduce her among 
the Swiss, the only nation still living after the fashion 
of the ancients, and he would see that in a brief space 
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the iniquitous customs of that Court would create more 
disorder than any other event that could possibly occur.* ^ 

It has been already recognized by all that here, for the y 
first time, the necessity for the unity of Italy ,was clearly 
perceived, and the tremendous obstacle al^#ays opposed 
to it by the Church and the temporal power, noted with 
marvellous depth of observation. Machiavelli's acrimony » 
against the papacy was very great, not only for the 
reasons herein alleged, but for others also. Chiefly t 
occupied with the idea of constituting the unity of the"'^" 
State, as the supreme aim of the policy and civilization 
of his time, he was relentless in his desire for the re- 
moval or destruction of everything opposed to that aim. 
He had, therefore, a supreme contempt for all the 1 
mediaeval institutions shattering or impeding that unity, 1 
especially when they still retained sufficient strength for I 
resistance. * For instance, he never desisted from cen- 
suring the free companies, and this, not only because 
in his opinion they had corrupted the art of war by 
preventing the formation of national armies, but also 
because they almost constituted, as it were, an inde- 
pendent power within and opposed to the State, He 
wished to extirpate feudalism, which made impossible 
the equality that in his ideas, and according to Florentine v 
tradition, was necessary to the Republic, and which, under ' 
a Monarchy, was an impediment to the unity of the regal 
power. Touching the associations of arts and trades 
that had divided and subdivided society in the Middle 
Ages, he was as silent as though they had never existed, 
• Discorii, bk. i, ch. xU. pp. 54-56. 
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solely because, in his day, their former vigour had de- 
parted. But naturally he had an intense aversion for 
the Church, which, in her own territories, and together 
with the temporal power, constituted a State that he • 
deemed monstrous, because of its opposition to every 
principle of good government And outside her special 
dominions, the Church, with the aid of her religious 
authority, scattered disorder and confusion everywhere, * 
preventing throughout Italy and obstructing throughout 

\^ * Europe the formation of nationalities. 

Added to this there was also that which we have 
styled the Pagan spirit of Machiavelli, rendering him 
a grudging admirer, if not an adversary, of the Christian 
religion, at least in all things bearing on its social and 
political action. In fact, when he reflected how in 
ancient times there had been so large a number of free 
nations, and so much greater liberty than in his day, 
he believed that he had discovered the cause in the 
diversity between the Pagan and the Christian religions, n 

'"^ " The latter makes us hold of small account the love of 
this world, and therefore renders us more gentle. The 
ancients, on the contrary, found their highest delight in 
this world, and were more ferocious in their actions and 
in their sacrifices. The religion of the ancients beatified 
none but men crowned with worldly glory, such as 
leaders of armies, founders of Republics ; whereas our 
religion has rather glorified meek and contemplative 
men, than men of action. It has placed the supreme 
good in humility and poorness of spirit, and in contempt 
for worldly things ; whereas the other placed it in great- 
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Ttcss of mind, in bodily strength, and in all that gives men 
daring. Our religion bids them to be strong in endurance 
rather than in deeds of strength. Thus the world has 
fallen a prey to the wicked, who have found men readier, 
for the sake of going to Paradise, to submit to blows 
than to resent them. But, and here he almost tries 
to mitigate his too explicit judgments, "if the world 
has grown thus ciTeminate and heaven disarmed, it comes 
rather from the cowardice of those who have interpreted 
religion, than from religion itself, which, in reality, 
insists on the defence of the country, and should 
therefore render men capable of defending it" • Never- 
theless, it was no usual fault in Machiavclli, that of 
tempering and softening his own judgments. On the 
contrary, he was accustomed to go straight to his aim ; 
and therefore, even when confronted by the hostile 
forces of political expediency and private and Christian 
morality, he never hesitated, never said, like Guicciardini, - 
that these were things only to be discussed in a whisper 
among friends, to avoid giving scandal ; but, instead, 
wrote words like these : " Where it is an absolute ques- 
" tion of the welfare of our country, we must admit 

• Discarii, bk. ii. chap. ii. pp. 188, 189. In Mr. Lecky's excellent 
History of Eurefitaa Morals [2 vols. : London, Longmans, 1869), there 
are certain pages that seem almost copied from Machiavclli. The Tunda- 
mentikl conception frequently enpounded by Mr. Lecky on this subject is 
certainly identical with that of the Disiorsi. "A candid examination will 
" show that the Christian civilizations have been as inferior to the Pagan 
" ones in civil and intellectual virtues, as they have been superior to them 
"in the virtues of hunmnily and chastity. We have already seen that 
"one remarkable feature of the inlellcctnal movement that preceded 
"Christianity, was the gradual decadence of paltiotum," etc., vol. ii. 
p. 148. 
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" of no considerations of justice or injustice, of mercy or 
" cruelty, of praise or ignominy ; but putting all else 
"aside, we must adopt whatever course will save its 
" existence and preserve its liberty." * 

To suppose that Machiavelli was adverse to virtue and 
freedom, or even indifferent to them, would be, as we 
have already observed, a very grave mistake. On the 
contrary, no one has sounded their praise with greater 
fervour ; but he gives the highest place to public virtue, 
the only virtue engaging his continual attention, and to 
which he subordinates and, on occasion, sacrifices every 
private virtue. Over and over again he tells us that 
the first praise is due to the founders of religions, the 
next to founders of monarchies and republics, the next, 
again, to military leaders, and lastly, to literary men, 
and — differing in this from all other scholars, but more 
faithful to antiquity — he always ranks action above 
thought and speech. " On the other hand," he con- 
tinues, " infamous and detestable are the destroyers of 
religions, of monarchies, of republics ; the enemies 
of virtue, of letters, and of all that is useful to mankind. 
Nor can there be any one, who, when pushed to choose 
between the two species of men, will not commend the 
first and censure the second. Yet, in practice, many 
prefer to be tyrants, rather than lawgivers and founders 
of republics or monarchies, being deluded by false ap- 
pearances and by foolish greed for power. Otherwise 
they would understand that an Agesilaus and a Timoleon 
had no less power than a Dionysius and a Phalaris, but 

♦ Discorsif bk. iii. chap. xU. 
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rather, were greater and more honoured. Nor should 
any man let himself be deluded by the glory of Caesar, 
on hearing him praised by writers who did not dare to 
blame him.* Let him rather read how they sing the 
praises of Brutus. Let him call to mind the times of 
Titus, Nero and Trajan, and compare them with the 
reigns of bad emperors. On the one hand he will 
behold citizens enjoying security, magistrates exercising 
authority ; peace, justice and virtue exalted ; all rancour, 
licence and corruption extinguished ; he will behold 
golden times in which every man could hold and main- 
tain whatever opinions he chose. If, on the other hand, 
he considers the times of the rule of bad emperors, 
he will see that these were full of cruelty, discord 
and sedition." " He will behold Rome in flames, the 
" Capitol demolished by the hands of the citizens, the 
"ancient temples in ruins, all ceremonies debased, cities 
" full of adultery ; he will behold the sea covered with 
" exiles, the shores stained with blood. In Rome he 
" will behold cruelties innumerable, and nobility, riches, 
" honour, and, above all, virtue regarded as capital sins. 
"And doubtless, if he be of human birth, he will feel 
" terror of any imitation of bad times, and will be in- 
" flamed by an immense desire to follow those that were 

• Gennan writers have frequently blamed Machiavelli for this judgment 
'of Ca'sar, repeatedly pronounci^ by him. That in these days a very 
diffeienl verdict has been passed upon the characler and conduct of Julius 
Casai, especially since all that has been written concerning him by Theodore 
Mommsen, is beyond all doubt. We must not, however, foryet what v/aa 
the general opinion of him in past times, down to tbe end of the last 
ceutuiy, and almost to out own day. 
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" good. And truly, if a prince be in search of worldly 
" glory, he should desire to hold rule over a corrupt city, 
" not to entirely despoil it like Caesar, but to re-organize 
" it like Romulus." * Romulus, who did well to murder 
his brother Remus, and to allow the murder of his 
companion Titus Tatius Sabinus ! 

/ At this point Machiavelli, in pursuing his own road, 
[found himself compelled to enter on a new order of 
y ideas. So far, he says, he has always reasoned on the 
supposition that men are not utterly corrupt When, 
however, corruption becomes general — as, for example, 
it was in Italy at that time — there are far greater diffi- y^ 
culties to be overcome, it being requisite to examine the 
infinitely various conditions in which peoples and states 
may happen to be, and the different rules to be observed 
for their guidance and government under existing 
circumstances. But to hinder the solution of this 
problem there was one theory to which Machiavelli 
constantly clung, that he continually repeated, and 
frequently used as a starting-point for his researches. 
^ic — In his opinion men were always essentially the same, 
and the same accidents were continually renewed. In- 
deed, this was the very reason why it was possible by 
examination of history to find in the past precepts 
and guidance for the regulation of the present and the 
future.! And this Machiavelli tells us in the Discourses ; 
reiterates in the Prince^ in his comedies, his poems,J and 

♦ Discorsiy bk. i. chap. x. pp. 46-48. 

t Discorsij bk. i. chap, xxxix. See also bk. ill. chap. xliiL 

{ Prologue of Clisia ; Asino tToro^ chap. v. 
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in every one of his writings. How, then, are we to ex- 
plain the continuous variety of human vicissitudes and 
of human society? Do we not see, as he himself ob- 
serves, that men always praise the past more than the 
present ; and does not that, perhaps, prove that they 
perceive a difference between the one and the other? 
Truly, he replies, we often praise the past because it 
arouses no envy, and because we find it exalted by the 
great writers of antiquity. " It is certain, however, that 
human affairs are continually in movement, and that 
they are either rising or sinking ; wherefore, he who lives 
while they are in the sinking stt^e, has good reason to 
laud the past I believe that the world has always been 
the same, and has always contained as much good as 
evil, although variously distributed according to the times. 
Virtue passed from Assyria into Media, went thence to 
Rome,* and after the fall of the Empire, no longer re- 
mained concentrated in a single country, but was diffused 
through several : among the Franks, among the Turks, at 
this day in Germany, and previously in that Saracen tribe 
that did so many great deeds, and destroyed the Roman 
Empire in the East Hence it follows, that he who is 
bom in Greece or Italy, must praise the past and blame 
the present times, in which there is nothing to compen- 
sate for their extreme misery, infamy, and shame ; where 
there is no observance of religion, or of law, or of military 
discipline. The thing is clearer than sunlight ; where- 

* Althoi^h he afterwiirds mentioDS Greece, it should, however, be noted 
that he does dcX here name her. For him antiquity was very frequently 
resliicted to Rome and the Empiie of Cotutantinople. 
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fore I will plainly declare the conclusion that I derive 
from it, so that the mind of youth may flee these times 
and prepare itself to copy the ancients, since it is the 
office of an honest man to teach to others that good 
which, through the malignity of times and fortune, he 
has not been able to carry into effect" * And in this way 
'>,^he explains, the immutability of humaa nature, the 
continual repetition of history, and the continual muta- 
tion of human events. 

The first consequence, then, to which this leads is the 
necessity of adapting our means and talents to our own 
times, in order to avoid rushing on certain ruin. " No 
sooner did Manlius Capitolinus allow himself to be 
seduced by ambition than, notwithstanding his many good 
deeds in the service of his country, every man's hand 
was against him, and he was doomed to overthrow, for 
he had failed to discern that the times favoured liberty, 
manners being pure and the Republic firmly constituted. 
And therefore Titus Livius says : Hunc exitum habuit 
viry nisi in libera civ it ate nattis esset^ mtinorabilis. He 
certainly would have been not only a fortunate, but a 
rare and memorable man, had he been bom in a corrupt 
city, as for instance in Rome during the days of Marius 
and Sulla ; and these latter, on the other hand, would 
have been speedily destroyed had they lived in his time. 
Hence it is needful to know how to adapt yourself 
to the different conditions of time and place, for no one 
man can have the power to change the nature of a 
people.! Since, however, neither can he have the 

• Discorsi^ Proem to bk. ii. f Discorsi^ bk. iiL ch. viii. 
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ability to change his own nature, so it follows that fortune 
has very great influence over human events, causing you 
to be bom in times adapted or adverse to your qualities. 
Fabius Maximus, by nature a temporizer, was fortunate 
in holding command when the Romans were exhausted, 
and hence incapable of daring and rapid resolves. On 
the other hand, he was wrong to offer opposition, when 
Scipio afterwards wished to go to Africa, for then the 
times had changed, but not his character ; so that had it 
depended upon him, Hannibal would be still in Italy. 
But such is the nature of men that when they have 
reached their ends by a certain road, they cannot under- 
stand that, the times being different, success may be 
won by other methods, and that the old ways are no 
longer of use. Certainly if they knew how to adapt 
themselves to and change with the times, they might 
always be able to succeed in their enterprises ; but being 
ignorant how, or unwishful to do so, it follows that 
fortune has a tremendous power over human events." 
And against this mysterious force rebellion is vain, 
for all history clearly proves that men may second 
fortune, but cannot oppose her ; may weave her webs, 
but cannot break them. Only they should never aban- 
don themselves to despair, since being ignorant to what 
end fortune may lead, and knowing her to move by 
tortuous and untraccd paths, they should always retain 
hope, no matter in what straits they may be." f 

These ideas finally lead Machiavclli to inquire what 
should be the conduct of the statesman, and what means 

* Dixorsi, bk. iii, ch. ix. t Discarii, bk. ii. ch. wx. p. zS3. 
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should be employed by him when he has to govern a 
universally corrupt people, and when it is a question of 
making some substantial change in the form of govern- 
ment, whether by passing from tyranny to liberty or 
vice versd. The means to be employed in such cases 
^ must of necessity be violent means. " A people accus- 
tomed to live under tyranny, can with great difficulty 
be trained to live in freedom, inasmuch as it is like a ' 
wild and ferocious animal, always fed behind bars ; and 
the new free government will have all the patricians of 
tyranny arrayed against it" " There is, then, no more 
"potent, nor more valid, nor healthier remedy than, to 
" murder the sons of Brutus." * And for the like reasons 
" a Prince who would seize the government in his own 
hands, must build upon the people, without whose favour 
he will not be able to stand. But with regard to the 
ambitious who crave for power, he must at once either 
gratify or get rid of them, after the fashion of 
Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea, who, placed between 
the fury of the people and that of the patricians hated 
by the people, murdered the latter and thus satisfied 
the former.f And as a general rule, whoever usurps 
tyranny without killing Brutus, and whoever founds a 
free State without killing the sons of Brutus, holds power 
but for a brief term, as was the case with Piero Soderinij 
who fell through having tried to vanquish the sons of 
Brutus by kindness.^ But even when the sons of 
Brutus have been put to death, a people accustomed to 

• Discorsi^ bk. i. ch. xvL p. 65. t Discorsi^ bk. i. ch. xvi. p. 66. 

{ Discorsif bk. iii* ch. ill. 
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live in servitude cannot by this means at once gain free 
dom, unless some man arises to keep them free by 
force, the which freedom can only last during his life. 
When the material is not corrupt, riots do no harm ; 
when it is corrupt, good laws are useless, unless some 
man arise to compel their observance by extreme 
violence and long enough for men to become good ; and 
I know not if this has ever occurred, or if it he possible 
that it should occur." • 

" To treat of these almost improbable cases may," says 
Machiavelli, " appear superfluous ; yet as it is necessary 
to reason on all things, I will presuppose a most corrupt 
city, thus increasing all similar difficulties, inasmuch 
as there can be found neither laws nor institutions 
adequate to curb a corruption that is universal. In fact, 
just as virtuous customs require laws for their main- 
tenance, so these need those for their observance. And 
although laws may be changed with facility, it is not the 
same with political institutions, and much less with the 
manners and social structure of a people. Liberty," 
continues Machiavelli, " always implies equality, and 
sovereignty inequality. How, for instance, could liberty 
be established in Milan or Naples, where there is no sort 
of equality among the citizens ; who could ever hope to 
easily change by law a similar state of things ? To effect 
a gradual alteration in all this would demand a wise 
man, who could discern things from a great distance ; 
but such men are always few, and hardly ever find favour 
with the multitude. Then, in-order to make a sudden 
• Discarsi, bk. i. ch. ivii. 
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reform, it would be necessary to have recourse to arms ; 
and first of all to make yourself lord of the city in order 
to dispose of it afterwards according to your will." 
" And inasmuch as it needs a good man to reorganize 
" the political life of a city, and a bad man to become by 
" violence lord over a Republic, it is therefore tery rarely 
" found that a good man will desire to acquire rule by 
" bad means, even for a good end ; or that a bad one, 
" having acquired rule, will act justly, or think of using 
" for good the authority that he has won by evil. From 
" all these above-mentioned things comes the difficulty, 
"or rather impossibility, of maintaining a Republic in 
" corrupt cities, or of creating one afresh. And even were 
" it possible to create or maintain it in like places, it 
" would be necessary to compose it rather as a royal than 
" a popular State ; so that those men who by reason of 
" their insolence cannot be corrected by the laws, may 
"be in some measure restrained by an almost regal 
" authority." * j^ 

Passing from these general considerations to an 
examination of the actual condition of Italy, "it will 
clearly be seen that in Italy, by reason of her corruption, 
there is little or nothing to hope, save by the daring and 
violence of some great man, who may be able and will- 
ing to strive for her improvement In Italy all is cor- 
rupt, as in part Spain and France are also corrupt ; but 
in the two latter nations things go much better, as they 
are already established kingdoms. In Germany, on the 
other hand, there are well-governed Republics and un- 

♦ Discorsi^ bk. i. ch. xviii. pp. 74, 75. 
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corrupted manners that cause things to go well." And 
hereupon Machiavelli is roused to give us anew an ideal 
description of the armed Republics of Germany and of 
Switzerland, where freedom is great and manners golden, 
" ThS-wiiich goodness," he says, " is all the more admira- 
ble in these times, because of its rarity ; indeed it has 
only survived in those countries because they have had 
little commerce with their neighbours, and have thus 
retained simplicity of life, and have not allowed the 
introduction amongst them of the customs of France, 
Spain, and Italy, the which nations all tt^ther are the 
bane of the whole world. In the German Republics there 
is still the very great advantage of the nobles having 
been either banished or extinguished ; and equality, 
which is the essential basis of liberty, has thus been 
preserved," 

" Of these nobles," Machiavelli continues, " Naples, 
Rome, Romagna and Lombardy are full ; whence it 
comes that those lands have never had any true Republic, 
nor any political existence ; for such races of men are 
entirely hostile to all civilization, and any man who 
should undertake to establish order among them would ^^ 
find the only means to be that of constituting a king- \ 
dom, since nothing save the weight of a royal hand and j 
absolute and excessive power could hold in check the 
excessive ambition and corruption of the nobility. In 
Tuscany, on the contrary, there are the Republics of 
Florence, Siena and Lucca, and it is apparent that the 
other cities, even if they have it not, are all desirous of 
liberty. And all this is because there are no fcudal"\ 
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chieftains in those parts, but so much equah'ty, that any 
sagacious man with some knowledge of the ancient 
civilizations could easily introduce free institutions 
among them ; but the ill luck of these provinces has 
been so great, that down to these days no one has 
arisen able or willing to effect this." * 

We might, on the other hand, cite the example of 
Venice, where nobles alone hold office ; but they are 
nobles only in name, since their riches consist of mer- 
chandise, and they neither have great estates, nor castles, 
nor judicial authority over other men. And thus we are 
,A always brought to the conclusion that liberty can only 

be founded on civic equality, and that feudalism is abso- jX 
lutely contrary to every really free and republican insti- 
tution. Wherever it exists, it is either necessary to 
establish a monarchy, or to positively put a bloody end 
to feudalism and extirpate it, before establishing a 
republic At that time, too, each of the different pro- 
vinces of Italy was in a different condition, some being 
only adapted for the formation of a monarchy, others 
for that of a republic. And as, without the union of 
all Italy, it was impossible to convert it into a powerful 
State, accordingly its condition was almost desperate, 
it being equally difficult to found either a united republic 
or a monarchy. 

He who would reorganize a city b^ oieans dt^ wl 
republic or a free kingdom, must, according to Machia- y 
yoUiy at least preserve a shadow of its former institutions, Y" 
80 that there may be no apparent change.f He, on 
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the contrary, who would found an absolute monarchy, 
must alter everything: have a new government, new 
institutions, new men ; must enrich the poor ; build new 
cities ; destroy old ones, so that all may be recognized as 
proceeding from the prince. It is requisite to follow the 
example of Philip of Macedon, of whom it is told, 
"that he transferred human beings from province to 
" province, just as herdsmen drive their cattle. These 
" are most cruel measures and inimical, not only to all 
" Christian, but to all human existence ; and every man 
"should avoid them and prefer to live the life of a 
"private Tndividual, rather than be a sovereign at the 
" price of so much destruction of mankind." " But he 
who will not follow the way of righteousness, must for 
his own safety enter, on the way of evil, and never take 
those middle courses, which, without rendering him good, 
are neither profitable to him nor to others.* 

Machiavelli was a very persistent opponent of all the -^ 
half measures which, as he said, hampered the men of 
his time and kept them in perpetual hesitation between 
the precepts of Christian morality and political expe- 
diency, without entire submission to either the one or 
the other. " The Romans avoided such measures, deem- 
ing them most pernicious ; since government consists 
in nothing more than in restraining subjects in such 
wise that they may not harm you, and hence you should 
either benefit them so as to win their liking, or curb 
them so that it may be impossible for them to work you 
harm.t And therefore there are three methods of ruling 

* Discorsi, bk. i. chap. xxvi. t Discorsi^ bk. iL chap, xxiii. 
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a subject and divided city : by murdering the party 
leaders, by removing them, or by winning them to peaca 
The last is the most dangerous method, the first the most 
secure. But inasmuch as similar deeds are of their 
nature grand and generous, a feeble republic cannot 
perform them, and is so incapable of them, that it can 
barely be led to adopt the second remedy. It is into 
such errors that the princes of our day always fall, owing 
to the weakness of this generation, caused by their slender 
education, and their scanty knowledge of history, which 
makes them deem ancient methods as partly inhuman 
and partly impossible. They have certain modern 
notions of their own that are far removed from truth, 
like that judgment of the wise men of our city who 
said : That it was advisable to hold Pistoia by means of 
factions, and Pisa by fortresses. They did not perceive 
that fortresses were useless, and that government by 
means of factions was always a danger. In fact, when 
a prince governs by such means, he has always one 
party against him ; this party will seek aid from without, 
and thus at the first occasion he will have foes both 
within and without the walls. If, too, the government 
be a republic, it can find no better means of dividing 
itself ; as happened to the Florentines, who, by seeking to 
reunite Pistoia by means of parties, only succeeded in 
creating division among themselves.* 

Yet notwithstanding past and present experience, the 
men of our time always prefer half measures. Of this 
we have had a recent and notable example, when Julius 

* DiscorHy bk. iii. chap, xxvii* p^ 393b 
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11^ alone and without an army, entered Fenigia to drive 

out Giovan Faolo Bagltoni. Sagacious men could not 

then understand why the latter did not seize Pope 

Cardinals, and all their rich belongings. " It could not 

have been goodness nor conscience that restrained him, 

since no pious respect could have a place in the bosom 

of a guilt-stained man who had seduced his own sister, 

and murdered his cousins and nephews in order to 

reign ; but they arrived at the conclusion that men do 

not know how to be honourably bad, or perfectly good; 

and as a completely wicked act has some greatness or 

"some element of generosity, so they cannot perform it 

Thus Giovanpagolo, who had not shrunk from incest 

and public parricide, could not, or rather dared not, 

even on a just occasion, accomplish an enterprise for 

which every one would have admired his coun^e, and 

" which would have procured him eternal remembrance as 

" the first who had shown prelates of how little account 

" are those who live and rule after their fashion, and who 

"would thereby have done a deed whose greatness 

" would have surpassed every infamy, and every danger 

"that might have ensued from it"* 

Nevertheless, observes Machiavelli, force, courage and 
violence do not always suffice, especially for rising from 
mean fortune to great " Frequently fraud and stratagem - 
are also required ; indeed, fraud alone may sometimes 
suiHce, but never force alone: Zenophon, in his life of 
Cyrus, teaches us the necessity of deceit ; since the latter's 
iirst expedition against the King of Armenia was full of 
* Diteani, bk. i. cb. xxtU. 
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fraud, and succeeded by stratagem, not by violence. And 
the observance of this method is necessary, not only ta 
princes, but likewise to republics, at least until their 
power be consolidated, as is proved by the example of 
the Romans." * Elsewhere, too, he tries to explain that 
he does not intend the unconditional praise of fraud. 
" Although of its nature fraud is always detestable, yet 
its use may sometimes be necessary, and even, as for 
instance in warfare, glorious. In fact, he who overcomes 
his enemies by fraud is as much extolled as he who 
overcomes them by force. Of which we may read so 
many examples, that I need not quote any." " I will only 
" say this, that I discern no glory in fraud that makes 
"you break your pledged word and settled terms, for 
"such fraud, even if it may sometimes win you states 
"and kingdoms, as we have treated of above, will 
" never win you glory. But I speak of the fraud that is 
" directed against the enemy who does not trust you, and 
"which really consists in your management of the 
" war." t 

From all that we have thus far noted, it is very clear 
that Machiavelli pronounces no judgment on the moral 
value of individual actions, but on their practical effect 
as political actions. This, indeed, is always the pre- 
dominant characteristic of his political writings, and we 
have another most lucid example of it in his lengthy 
chapter upon conspiracies.^ 

Here he has quite the aspect of a physiologist making 

* Discorsiy bk. ii. ch. xiii. t Discord^ bk. iii. ch. xl. 

{ Discorsif bk. iii. ch. vi. DelU congiure. 
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experiments in vivisection, and using his anatomical 
knife to dissect the different organs and ascertain their 
functions. Conspiracies are hatched against those rulers 
who are most generally hated. Then private injuries to 
life, honour and property usually give animus to revenge. 
As to injury to life, the threatening of it is far more 
dangerous than its actual performance, since dead men 
cannot think of vengeance, and their survivors often 
leave the care of it to the dead. Far more dangerous 
then are injuries to property and honour, for the prince 
" can never so entirely despoil a man that he have not 
" a da^er left him with which to wreak vengeance ; nor 
"dishonour a man so thoroughly as to deprive him of an 
" obstinate impulse to revenge." " Plots are also woven 
from the sole desire of freeing the country ; but in that 
case princes have no resource save that of renouncing 
their tyranny, and as they will not do this, they often 
therefore come to a bad end. « 

Besides, conspirators incur danger by their deeds, both 
before and after. First of all they are betrayed by spies, 
by surmises, or by their imprudence. The sole remedy 
in this case is to instantly communicate the matter to your 
comrades, to compromise them and to act as quickly as 
possible. Sometimes this haste is imposed by the 
necessity you find yourself in of doing unto the prince 
that which he is about to do unto you. Then it 
drives men forward in a way that brings them success, 
and therefore princes should beware of uttering threats, 
which in such cases are most dangerous. Peril on 
* Diuerii, bk. iii. p. 31G. 
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the actual outbreak of a conspiracy comes either from 
changing the plan already established, or from failure 
of course, or from errors of imprudence, or from leaving 
part of the enterprise incomplete when it is a question 
of putting many persons to death. Once the mind is fixed 
on a settled mode of action, it is most perilous to change 
it all of a sudden ; It is far better to cany out the original 
design even at some inconvenience or hazard. Then 
coura^ sometimes fails at the moment of action, either 
from reverence for the prince or from cowardice. Hence 
it is always necessary to choose tried men, "because 
without experience no one can know what courage he 
may have in great emei^ncies." * Also it may be 
that sudden and unexpected dangers supervene ; but 
concerning these we can only reason by precedent, to 
induce men to greater caution, and nothing else. Of all 
dangers, however, that for which conspirators can find 
no remedy is when the people is well afiectioned to 
l)ie prince. And so this chapter goes on to the end 
examining and drawing distinctions with a truly remark- 
aJ}le lucidity, penetration and knowledge of human 
nature. 

But we must not forget that the chief ailment of the 
work, the central point of all Machiavelli's theories, is 
~ever the foundation of the State, the stable and enduring 
formation of its oi^^ic unity by the efforts of the 
legislator, no less in the event of this legislator desiring 
or bang compelled to found a monarchy, than in that 
of his having instead the good fortune or the magna- 

* Ditterri, bk, iu. ch. tL p. 331. 
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nimtty to be founder of a republic, and acting in such 
wise that, afler his death, his government may remain 
standing in the charge of the people, which is always 
better able to maintain than to establish it And 
here the question arises, in what way MactuavelU pro- 
posed to constitute this unity, and especiall y republip^ 
unity, when, in his day, the liberty of republics was 
restricted to the dominant city, by which all others were 
kept in subjection ? We have seen that Guicciardini had 
already noted, although merely stating the fact without 
drawing any other conclusion from it, that it was really 
better to become subject to a monarchy than to a 
republic ; because the former treated all its subjects alik^ 
while the second sought to limit the benefits of liberty 
solely to its citizens proper. Machiavelli made the 
same observation, when he wrote that the heaviest 
servitude is that imposed under a republic, inasmuch as 
it is more lasting, and because the aim of the republic is 
to enervate and weaken all others in order to Increase its 
own stability ; and no prince will attempt this without he 
be some barbarous destroyer of countries, and devastator 
of all human civilization, like the princes of the East 
For if he have some humanity and rectitude, he 
will bear equal affection towards every dty beneath his 
sway." * 

However, Machiavelli does not, like Guicciardini, con< 
tent himself with noting down the fact and then passing 
on to other subjects. He again affirms that the method 
pursued by the mediaeval republics was extremely bad, 

* DiKfra, bk. ii. ch. ii. p. igi. 
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perilous and destructive. "Republics," he says, "have 
three modes of a^^andizing their States : First, by con- 
federation among themselves on the Etruscan or the 
Swiss plan ; secondly, by placing the conquered on the 
same footing with themselves, although in such wise as 
to retain the supreme command, the seat of empire and 
the glory of their common enterprises, which was the 
plan pursued by the Romans ; thirdly, by creating sub- 
jects and not associates, as did the Spartans and the 
Athenians. This third method is of all the worst, since 
to undertake to hold and govern cities by violence, 
especially those that have been used to freedom, is a 
difficult and wearisome matter. To carry it out with 
success it is necessary to be very strongly armed, and to 
enlarge cities by adding many strangers to the popula- 
tion. Sparta and Athens failed to do this, and therefore 
were destroyed. It was instead done by the Romans, who 
at the same time also followed the second method, and 
became powerful First of all they made the peoples of 
Italy their colleagues, binding them to themselves by 
common laws, but invariably retaining rule and empire 
in their own grasp. Afterwards, with the aid of these 
colleagues, they subjugated foreign peoples, who, having 
been under the dominion of monarchs, were not accus- 
tomed to liberty. And therefore, when the Italians 
I tried to rebel, the Romans were already very strong and 
L could reduce them to submission, having first known 
} how to increase their own cities by means of foreigners, 
Itinasmuch as they understood the need of imitating 
^nature, and that no slender stem can ever sustain a 
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stalwart tree. Then, as regards the first method, that of 
a confederation, it was that which was observed by the 
Etruscans, who by means of the union of twelve cities, 
governed by a league, were very mighty both in warfare 
and commerce, and held in respect from the Tiber to 
the Alps. 

"Such confederations do not acquire extensive do- 
minion, but they keep all that they gain, and are not ex- 
posed to hostile attack. It is plain to see why they do not 
attain to great power. A republic that is divided and 
has several centres cannot carry on its deliberations with 
ease and readiness ; it has no craving for dominion that 
must be divided among many. It is also demonstrated 
by facts, that these confederations never exceed the 
twelve Republics of the Etruscans, or the fourteen of the 
Swiss, and thus have almost settled limits.* In cases 
where there is neither the desire nor possibility of 
following this method, aggrandizement by the subjection 
and oppression of the subjects is a system that, was 
injurious even to armed republics like Sparta and Athens, 
and will always be ruinous to unarmed republics like 
ours. The truest and best method then is that pursued 
by the Romans, of creating comrades and not subjects, 
and it was the more praiseworthy in them, inasmuch as 
they were the first to adopt it ; they had had no prede- 
cessors on that road, nor was their example afterwards 



* It is plain that he had now read what Aristotle had written on 
" divided republics," of which Vettori had spoken to him, and that his 
exaggerated belief in the future power of the Swiss was somewhat di- 
minished. 
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imitated by others. In fact, althou^ to this day we 
have the example of the Swiss and the Suabian leagues, 
the Roman Institutions have never been copied hy any 
one ; on the contrary, no one considers them of much 
account, in part because they are deemed false, in part 
impossible, in part unfitting and useless. So it comes 
about, that thanks to this ignorance of ours, we are the 
prey of every one that chooses to assail this land. 
And should there seem to be any difficulty in the imi- 
tation of the Romans, none such need be found in that 
of the ancient Tuscans, especially by the Tuscans of 
these dmes ; for although the former, on account of the 
reasons we have quoted, could not found an empire Uke 
that of Rome, they acquired in Italy all the power that 
can be acquired by a government of leagues." * 

We must call to mind all the principal political 
writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
Italy, all the then most universally and unreservedly 
accepted ideas, in order to understand the immense effort 
' Machiaveili must have made in order to free himself 
from them and attain to a lucid conception of the unity 
of the State. It is true that he does not arrive at any 
scientific definition of it, does not go so far as to pro- 
claim that all subjects should be citizens and equal 
before the law, and that all, either directly or indirectly, 
abould share in the government of the State. But for 
this wc have to wait until the eighteenth century and the 
French revolution. Machlavelli, as we have seen, puts 
aside and repudiates feudalism, mercenary troops, the 
* Diieenit bk. u. chap. iv. 
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political power of the guilds of arts and trades, the tem- 
poral dominion of the Popes and their interference in 
the State, of which he desires the unity, strength and , 
independence. And he was also the- first to see thatjj 
this organic unity could not be established until subjects] I 
were treated like equals and not like inferiors. And to 
these ideas, which constitute a genuine event in the his- 
tory of political science, he continually recurs with varying 
clearness, but ever with undeviating faith and constancy. 
" France has frequently taken possession of Genoa, has 
held it by force, and has always lost it Now at last, con- 
strained by necessity, she allows it local government, 
with a Genoese at its head, and holds it in a far Hrmer 
grasp. Men are all the readier to throw themselves into 
your arms, the less you appear disposed to compel them, 
and the more you show yourself humane and familiar 
with them, the less they dread you as regards their 
liberty." • He then quotes the example of how Capua 
spontaneously requested the Romans to give them a 
Prsetor, and continues : " But what need is there to 
recur to Capua or Rome, when we find examples in 
Tuscany ? Pistoia gave herself to the Florentines of her 
lown will ; Lucca, Pisa and Siena were always hostile. 
And that was not because the Pistoiese had less love of 
liberty than'the others, or held themselves of less account ; 
but because the Florentines had always treated them 
like brothers, while treating the others like enemies." 
" And there is no doubt that had the Florentines, either 
"by means of treaties or acts of kindness, tamed their 
* Diicorsi, bk. ii. ctiap. xxi p. 157. 
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^' neighbours instead of driving them wild,* they would 
" at this moment be lords of all Tuscany. By this I do 
" not mean to say that we should never have recourse 
" to arms and violence, but only that such methods 
" should be reserved to the last when all other methods 
^* may have failed." f 
^ And if in the sixteenth century it was impossible for 
Machiavelli to arrive at a full, precise and scientific 
definition of the true organic unity of the State, that to 
this day is so much disputed a theme, neither, and for the 
same reasons, could he succeed in exactly determining 
its historic and natural development Yet he had an in- 
tuitive sense even of this, and frequently recurred to it, 
although in a somewhat vague manner. At the begin- 
ning of the third book he pauses to say, that for govern- 
ments and institutions to have long life, they must 
be organized in such a way as to be often able to 
recur to their fundamental principles. This maxim has 
been praised by many, without being fully understood. 
On the other hand, Capponi considers it erroneous, 
and charges Machiavelli with keeping his eyes turned 
behind him, and seeking the remedy of things 
t outside their limits, i,e. " in their vanished elements." % 

i But all who carefully study this chapter will perceive 

that Machiavelli did not seek help and strength for 
Jit institutions from without His wish was to draw them 

;' * In the original text Machiavelli writes i stud vicuti (his neighbours) in- 

' I stead of i loro vicini (their neighbours). As is well known, Machiavelli 

:' frequently makes grammatical blunders of this kind. 

\ t Discorsi^ bk. ii. chap. xxL p. 258. 

\ Stofia della Repubblica di Firense^ voL ii bk. vi. chap. viL p. 366. 
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continually back, not to their past, but to the prin- 
ciples according to which arid on which they were based ; 
and the examples that he frequently adduces throw 
additional light upon his idea. " Before the seizure of 
Rome by the Gauls its institutions were not respected, 
and the three Fabii who fought the Gauls, cofttra jus 
gentium^ were not punished but created Tribunes. Then, 
when the catastrophe came and the danger had been 
felt, they were punished, and religion and the laws were 
again enforced. In Rome the Tribunes, the Censors and 
all the laws against the ambitious were intended to con- 
tinually recall the Republic to its primitive principles. 
Sometimes the simple virtue of a great man is sufficient 
to lead a people back to liberty and purity of manners, 
although institutions are always more efficacious. Pos- 
sibly the Christian religion would have been entirely 
extinguished by its corruption, had not St Francis and 
St Dominic, founders of new orders, restored it to its 
original principles." " Likewise, kingdoms need renova- 
" tion and the re-establishment of their laws on the old 
" basis. And we may discern the good effisct of this in 
" the kingdom of France, the which kingdom is more 
" submissive to the laws and to order than any other. 
" The which laws and order are maintained by Parlia- 
" ments, particularly by that of Paris, which renews them 
" whenever it issues a decree against a prince of that 
** kingdom, and whenever it condemns the king by its 
" verdicts. And up to this time it has maintained itself 
"by its persistence in upholding justice against the 
"French nobles; but should it ever allow some one 
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^ noble to go unpunished, or permit diem to multiply, it 
" would doubtless happen, either that they would have 
** to be corrected with much violence, or that the kingdom 
** would be dissolved." * Now we may question whether 
Machiavelli's idea was always expressed with much clear- 
ness, and we may find some difficulty in defining it with 
precision, but we cannot say that he sought remedies for 
endangered institutions beyond the bounds of those In- 
stitutions. Recurrence to their first principles here 
signifies a return to the fundamental conception of him 
who had created them ; since, as we are aware, in Machia* 
velli's e)res, laws, religions and governments were the 
achievement and personal creation of the legislator, this 
being always the sole way in which he. conceived and 
understood their organic unity. To firmly maintain 
the legislator's fundamental conception, and to return 
to it whenever there had been any deviation, was there- 
fore the only means of keeping institutions alive and 
ensuring their natural development 
—This development is the work of the people, to whom 
the legislator must entrust the defence and welfare of 
ithe country. As, however, the people may stray from 
Jthe right path, so it is necessary to forecast the way to 
/lead them back, which will always be easier than to lead 
/ back a prince, inasmuch as peoples are always better 
than princes. "These latter," continues Machiavelli, 
" are more ungrateful than peoples, whose ingratitude is 
ever less injurious, being bom of error, and not of am- 
bition or corruption of mind, as is generally the case 

* Discorsiy bk, iii. diap i. p. 3061 
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with princes. Also the people is much wiser. And 
although the contrary opinion is prevalent, being even 
maintained by Titus Livy, I will venture to assert 
gainst all, that the people is more constant, more 
judicious, more prudent than any prince." "And it is 
" not without reason that the voice of a people is com- 
" pared to the voice of a god ; for we see that a universal 
" opinion produces marvellous effects by its prognostica- 
" tions, so that it seems as though it had the occult gifl of 
"foreseeing its evil and its good" It is capable of 
receiving the truth it hears, and is superior to the prince 
in the election of magistrates. Nor will a people ever 
be persuaded that it ts good to raise any infamous person, 
or one of corrupt life to high estate, whereas a prince 
may be easily and in a thousand ways persuaded to do 
sa And truly we may by speech win over a licentious 
people ; but with a bad prince steel is the only remedy. 
And it has ever been seen that, "those cities wherein the 
" people is lord, make the greatest increase in the short- 
"est time, and far greater than any increase that has 
** ever happened under a prince. And although princes 
"are superior to peoples in ordaining laws, forming civil 
"institutions, organizing statutes and new institutions, 
" peoples are so superior in the maintenance of oi^^ized 
"things, that they undoubtedly add to the glory of 
" those who first organized them." • And it is no 
marvel that free cities should make greater conquests 
and have g^reater prosperi^, " because it is not the good 
" of the individual, but the good of the community that 

• Ditarti, bk. i. cli&p. Iviii. 
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"constitutes the greatness of cities. And it is beyond 

"doubt that it is only in republics that the common wel- 

" fare is considered. When there is a prince it happens 

" on the contrary, that that which is good for him is hurt- 

" ful to the city, and that which is good for the city is 

" hurtful to him. So that directly tyranny has taken the 

, " place of free institutions, the least evil that can happen 

' " to that city is that it should make no farther progress." * 

And whenever Machiavelli enters upon this train of 

thought, his enthusiasm continually re-awakens, and he 

always lauds to the skies the old republican times that 

were his constant ideal. "Quintius Cincinnatus, when 

proclaimed consul, was found labouring with his own 

I hands on his little farm, and Marcus Regulus, while in 

I the command of armies in Africa, begged for leave of 

absence in order to attend to a property of his, that had 
' been damaged by his workmen. Thus these citizens 

made war for the sake of glory alone." " When placed at 
" the head of an army their greatness of soul exalted them 
" above all princes ; they cared neither for monarchs nor 
" republics ; nothing ever terrified or alarmed them, and 
"on their return to private life, they became frugal, 
" humble, careful of their slender means, obedient to the 
" magistrates, reverent towards their superiors ; so that 
" it might well seem impossible that one and the same 
" mind could withstand so many changes." f " And such 
were always the results of free institutions and popular 
governments; results that are never obtained by a 
monarchy, and especially not by an absolute monarchy^ 

* Discorsiy bk. iL chap. ii. f Discarsi^ bk. iii. cbap. xxv. pp. 393, 394. 
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which is the only useful kind, and positively needful, 
whenever it is a question of reuniting a nation, and 
founding a State, after the fashion of Romulus, Lycurgus 
and Solon, If, however, such principality should last 
long, and not leave the care of government to the people, 
or at least if the prince does not share it with the people, 
as the kings of France share it with Parliament, then the 
evil is instantly felt It is true that the Dictatorship was 
an absolute power and yet did no harm to the Roman 
Republic ; but it was likewise a legal and temporary 
power, neither usurped nor perpetual, which is that which 
works evil* Although legal, the power of the de- 
cemviri was very hurtful to Rome, for then the consuls 
and tribunes were suppressed and the people almost 
abdicated its authority. Unlimited and unrestrained . 
power is always hurtful ; for even when the people is not 
already corrupted, it speedily becomes so.t In fact, it 
was seen how rapidly the power of Appius Claudius was 
increased by the favour of the people, and had he made 
use of this favour to extinguish the patricians in order then 
to dominate the people, he might at once have established 
a tyranny. Instead, he joined with the patricians against 
the people, thus incurring its enmity and bringing about 
his own fall, since he who commits violence should be 
more powerful than those on whom violence is committed ; 
wherefore, in order to establish a tyranny with only the 
aid of a few within the walls, it is at least necessary to 
make provision for assistance from without" % 

* DUtorsi, bk. L chap. kkxt. t Ditarri, bk. i. chap. uut. 

X Diitarti, bk. i. chap. xl. 
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And with this we may bring our examination of the 
Discorsi to a close, merely remarking that many chap- 
ters of the second book, and a few of the third, are 
devoted to the art of war which for Machiavelli was so 
essential a part of the art of government However, as he 
has written a special work upon war, containing a fuller 
development of the same ideas, it will be better to 
explain those ideas in their proper place. At present, 
it is enough to call attention to the two most remark- 
able points. These are : the enormous contempt and 
almost hatred felt by Machiavelli for the free companies 
and free captains that, in his opinion, were the scourge 
and ruin of Italy ; and his almost boundless belief in the 
efficacy of a national militia, on the model of that of the 
Romans. With respect to all these things he was in 
advance of his time ; and by recurring as usual to Roman 
examples, he became a prophet of the future. But, on 
the other hand, he showed very little faith in fire-arms, 
and not much more in fortresses. The latter, he says, 
are of scant use, if intended for defence against external 
enemies, and they are positively hurtful, if intended to 
serve against your own subjects. A prince needs strong- 
holds only when he is hated for his bad government ; 
they then give him courage to persevere in evil, whereas 
they become altogether useless to him when the indig- 
nant people revolts in earnest, or the enemy knocks at 
the gates, especially now that there is ordnance — to which 
Machiavelli at this point rather inconsistently attributes 
an importance that elsewhere he seems to altogether 
deny it " A prince must either establish himself on the 
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love of his subjects, or must keep a powerful army and . 
try to trample down the people, but must never place 
his reliance in fortresses. The fortress of Milan, erected 
by Francesco Sforza, did not preserve his heirs either 
from internal or external enemies. Guidobaldo, Duke of 
Urbino, on his restoration to his States, from which he 
had been expelled by Caesar Borgia, made wary by ex- 
perience, pulled down the fortresses, which had proved 
useless for his defence, and only serviceable to his enemy, 
and placed his sole reliance on the affection of his own 
subjects. Still more worthy of note is the example 
lately furnished us by Genoa. Every one knows how in 
1507 this city rebelled against Louis XII. of France, 
who built a formidable stronghold in it, that proved of no 
service to him when, in 1512, the French being driven 
from Italy, the city rose in revolt Then Ottaviano 
Fregoso, after starving out the garrison, had the 
sagacity to demolish the citadel, and established his 
power, not upon stone walls, but upon the love of the 
people and his own merits and prudenca By these 
means he holds the city to this day ; and whereas for- 
merly a thousand foot-soldiers sufficed to upset the 
Genoese State, now his adversaries have brought ten 
thousand to the attack, and yet have failed to do him 
any hurt Brescia was taken notwithstanding its for- 
tress ; the Florentines who built the castle of Pisa, found 
that it only served the purpose of the Pisans, and did 
not understand that they ought to have followed the 
example of the Romans ; i.e. by giving the city 
equality with themselves, or else destroying it The 
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Romans in all territories they wished to hold by- 
force, knocked walls down instead of building them 
up." " In conclusion, then, according to Machiavelli, 
some strongholds might be useful at the frontiers ; but 
in general it was necessary to trust only in the love of 
subjects or in armed forces, after the example of Sparta 
and Rome. The petty tyrannies established in Italian 
cities by coups de main, and maintained by the aid of a 
few adherents, or of a fortress, in which the prince was 
often obliged to take shelter, were henceforth doomed to 
total disappearance. 

' Diicm-ii, book ii. cbap. xxiv. 



CHAPTER III. 



The exposition we have given of the Discourses in 
the preceding chapter may, if without furnishing a 
reply, have recalled to the reader the usual question : 
whether Machiavelli's aims, were good or evil ? Was 
he honest or dishonest 7 And thus we are again brought 
face to face with the sphinx, whose enigma no one can 
explain. And it is a problem that will always remain un- 
solved so long as it is presented to us in the same way. 
The narrative of Machiavelli's life can acquaint us with 
the character of the man ; but the examination of his 
works must first of all teach us the worth of his doctrines. 
And this is no psychological nor personal question, 
but a general question and a question of political science. 
It does not hinge on the inquiry whether Machiavelli 
sought good or evil ; but rather whether he succeeded in 
discovering and expounding truth. His character serves 
to explain to us rather the form than the substance of 
his doctrines, of which the source must be looked for less 
in the nature of the man, than in the mind of the thinker. 
That he trod a new road is reci^nized by all. That his 
reflections upon history, upon the rise and decline of 
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States, on the connection of events, on the sequence of 
parties in Rome and in Florence are most admirable, no 
one puts in, doubt. So, too, all acknowledge that his 
method was excfellent, his eloquence very great, his 
political psychology far superior to that of his contem- 
poraries, not excepting Guicciardini ; for Machiavelli was 
not satisfied, like all the rest, with regarding society as a 
simpleaggregateof individuals, whose passions had to be 
held in equilibrium. He sought and desired the social 
unity of the State ; he studied the passions of the people, 
aristocracy and princes, and recognized that these were 
not purely individual and personal passions. Neverthe- 
less, the final object of his researches and his science 
was ever the exhibition of precepts regarding the political 
conduct to be gbserved by Statesmen. It is only when 
we find him advising actions that we deem dishonest, 
and sometimes positively iniquitous, that our conscience 
irresistibly reacts and rebels, so that we are almost led 
to deny the very admiration that the writer had pre- 
viously aroused in us, It is no explanation to say 
that he preached such precepts, because both he and his 
own times, that he simply described to us, were equally 
bad. How was it that Guicciardini, a no better man 
than he, did not arrive at the same conclusions? How 
was it that Giannotti and the many other politicians 
and historians of those days never offered immoral 
counsels ? Would not the mere fact of raising a descrip- 
tion of corrupt times to the rank of precept and perma- 
nent guidance for the Statesman be an error so grave as 
to withdraw all solidity and stability from the very basis 
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of a general system of political doctrines ? Machiavellism 
is no capricious and accidental feet in the history of 
human thought For its due comprehension and judg- 
ment, we must investigate, without forgetting the personal 
and psychological causes that determined its physiog- 
nomy, the logical and historical causes that brought 
about its appearance. 

We have seen what .was Machiavelli's starting-point 
To reorganize a corrupt city, to found a nation, or a State, 
requires a legislator like Romulus, Solon, or Lycurgus. 
These, when their work was complete, confided its 
development and defence to the people, thus rendering it 
a beneficial and lasting achievement But its inai^^ura- 
tion was and, according to Machiavelli, must always be 
the deed of one alone, who together with wisdom and 
grandeur of soul, has also strength and absolute power. 
This conception had arisen in his mind, because in his 
search for and study of social unity in the pages of 
history, it had struck him in a very different light from 
that in which it had been contemplated in the Middle 
Ages, and that was equally different from the light in 
which it is contemplated by ourselves. To our eyes 
society appears to be a living organism, having birth, 
growth and development, almost as the natural product, 
the inevitable consequence of a nation's character and 
history ; as, in great part, the result of an impersonal 
labour, that it is the work of the legislator only to 
co-ordinate and determine. 

Machiavelli, on the contrary, regarded it as the work 
and creation of the Statesman, of the political genius. 
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who was not the representative of the popular ci 
but rather gave the people the impress, form and 
almost the conscience that he desired. That which we 
now style impersonal, unconscious labour, is an idea 
of essentially modern birth, that was altogether un- 
known to the Renaissance and to Machiavelli. He was 
well aware that the work of the people was joined to that 
of the legislator, and precisely for that reason he 
asserted that the one continued, preserved and completed 
the work of the other. The power to initiate and create 
institutions always rested with the legislator. There- 
fore the power conferred upon him by Machiavelli in 
the Discourses, the Prince, and the Histories, seems 
almost unbounded. At one moment he makes the 
legislator drive populations from place to place, as herds 
are driven ; at another he makes him change a republic 
into a monarchy, or vice versA. Elsewhere he states 
" that it is truer than any other truth, that if a prince has 
subjects and not soldiers, he should rather blame himself 
than the nature and cowardice of mankind." And 
princes are ever the guilty cause of the sin and corrup- 
tion of peoples. In our days we have seen Romagna 
flooded with blood and vengeance by the deeds of 
covetous princes, who made laws and then urged their 
violation, in order to enrich themselves by the fines they 
imposed. And only on their destruction, by the hand 
of Cassar Borgia, was order re-established in that land." t 

* DtKorsi, bk. \. chap. xxi. p. 79, and bk. iii. chap. xxxviiL p. 43a, 
t Ditcorsi, bk. iii. chap. udx. eaCided; Che gti ftccati dci fifoU tna^um 
4a pnticifi. 
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We have already observed elsewhere that according to 
Machiavelli, the people in the hands of its legislator was 
as soft clay in the hands of the sculptor. Its mould- 
ing in the shape of a republic or a monarchy, of a demo- 
cracy or an aristocracy, was not effected, according to the 
varying circumstances, by some historical necessity, that 
no one could nor might oppose ; it depended on the 
courage and will of the Statesman, who was certain of 
success if he knew his art and went straight to his end, 
without ever straying into side paths. Sometimes it 
would almost appear as though the personal deity of the 
theological schools of the Middle Ages had come down 
to earth incarnated in the shape of Machiavelli's no less 
omnipotent legislator. If he did not, as was said 01 
Bossuet's God, guide all the peoples of the earth, as a 
charioteer guides his fiery steeds, he shaped, almost 
created his people, and led it in whatever direction he 
chose. Placed in a thoroughly exceptional position, 
like the God in whose image he was made, above and 
beyond society, with the power of manipulating it 
according to his own pleasure, there is no longer any 
moral standard by which we can estimate his actions. 
These acquired an independent, impersonal value, and 
were neither honest nor dishonest in the true sense of 
the word ; but were useful or harmful, praiseworthy or 
blameworthy, accordingly as they did or did not attain 
the proposed end, accordingly as that end was, or was 
not, to the advantage, not of a few individuals, but of 
society at large. Did one or more men prove a 
hindrance to the power of the l^islator, and the re- 
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organization of the State, the legislator was not to 
hesitate to rid himself of them in the way he thought 
best, even when necessary by force, fraud or betrayal. 
And did he shrink from the performance of similar in- 
human and cruel actions, it was better for him to retire 
into private life, where alone it was possible to abstain 
from them. Indeed, the first condition to be fulfilled by 
Machiavelli's pattern legislator was precisely that of 
entirely divesting himself of his private personality, and 
of disregarding the charge of unscrupulousness, so long 
as he kept in view his one great purpose, the good of his 
country ; before which all other considerations, not only 
of private interest, but of honesty or dishonesty, were 
to give way. And then, "even though facts accuse 
him, it must needs be that results will justify him." 
To Machiavelli it seemed idle to inquire whether a 
political action was moral or immoral according to the 
standard established for private actions, for his world of 
politics was ruled by substantially different laws, ' 

Nevertheless, his reflections produce a very singular 
effect on the mind of the modem reader. We con- 
tinually pass from the deepest disgust, and even horror, 
to the sincerest admiration, without being able altogether 
to account for these perpetual alternations of almost 
openly contradictory feelings. It might be said that 
instead of comprehending the sphinx by force of gazing 
upon it, we end by becoming a sphinx-like enigma to 
ourselves.* While revolted by the immorality of 

* Macaulay remarks, in his eloquent Essay upon Machiavelli : " The 
^^iHiole man seems to be an enigma, a grotesque assemblage of incon- 
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Machiavelli's precepts, we are filled with admiration 
and almost fascinated by the truth of his judgments. 
The legislator, the Principe, whom we so often detest, 
seems the spontaneous and natural product of the 
realities by which Machiavelli was surrounded ; for, in 
fact, it is very plain that although this type was partly 
derived from antiquity and from his own imagina- 
tion, that it was also a faithful portraiture from life. 
Accordingly the writer's marvellous rgaljgpi seems to 
cast a flash of light on the events oFhistory, revealing 
new truths, that in their turn, however, become still 
more involved in mystery the more violently they 
clash gainst our conscience, whenever they are trans- 
formed into precepts and claim authority over us in the 
name of reason. 

Machiavelli beheld the Italian Republics that had 
fallen into anarchy, rapidly and inevitably converted 
into despotic governments. But no sooner did any 
party leader of superior audacity, intelligence or am- 
bition step forward to seize the reins of government, 
than swords were instantly raised against him. Hence 
he was either compelled to withdraw, or prevented from 
observing any rule of morality, save the only one possible 

"gnious qualities, selfishness and generosity, cnielty and benevolence; 
"ciaTtand simplicity, abject villany and romuitic heroism. . . . An act 
"of deileious peilidy and an act of patiiolic &elf-devotioQ call forth the 
"same kind and the same degree of respectful admiration. The moral 
" sensibilily of Ibe writer seems a.l once to be morbidly obtuse and 
" morbidly acute. Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. 
"Tbey are not merely joined, but interwoven." Macaulay's Eisayt, 
Leipzig, 1850, vol. i. p. 63. We shall speak latet on of this Essay's raeriti 
and defects. 
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in a state of anarchy and warfare. He had to meet 
dagger with dagger, poison with poison ; to deceive 
and betray; to be at the same time wily as the fox 
and brave as the lion ; to treat men like tools, to be cast 
aside when no longer needed. Once master of the 
State, all things depended on his will, and he had to 
provide for everything, unless he wished to lose every- 
thing. In conditions like these any attempt to act with 
loyalty, honesty, or humanity, would at once have caused 
the ruler to be overwhelmed by bloodshed or ridicule, 
and would have ensured his own ruin, without profit to 
others. But when the Prince succeeded, although by 
violence and fraud, in grasping power, establishing 
government, bestowing security and justice on the citizens, 
then all united in sounding his praises. And if Machia- 
velli then asked himself who and where were those 
who succeeded in ruling according to humanity and 
Christian goodness, certainly it was neither easy, nor 
even possible to find them. What was the history of 
the Visconti, of Ezzelino da Romano, of the Sforza or 
of the Aragonese ? If he turned his glance towards 
the heads of the Christian religion, he beheld the 
iniquitous arts of governments practised by men like 
Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., and Alexander VI. 

Certainly it might be objected that all this resulted 
from the decadence and moral corruption of Italy, and 
that it would therefore be better to seek elsewhere for 
a model of good government But on looking beyond 
the Alps, Machiavelli only found new and stronger con- 
firmation of his theories. Did not all know the cruel 
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tricks and stratagems of Louis XL, who, nevertheless, 
succeeded by their means in initiating the unity and 
greatness of France ? Was not Ferdinand the Catholic 
a master of deceit, and yet had he not, t(^ether with 
Queen Isabella, founded the new monarchy of Spain ? 
Was not Fngland, was not all Europe overflowing with 
treason and bloodshed 7 * And if he looked back to 
the Middle Ages, did he not find still greater barbarity, 
ferocity and iniquity of all kinds ? Did not Rome and 
Greece furnish examples of most cruel and violent men 
in those illustrious founders of States, whom tradition and 
legend had exalted almost to heaven, and to a level with 
the gods? Did not ancient writers accord the highest 
praise to the most atrocious crimes, whenever these 
were advantageous to the national greatness? Of what 
avail then, concluded MachiavelU, to imagine ideal 
governments that have never been and can never be ? 
Of what use to recommend a course of policy that is 
followed by none, nor has ever been followed, and that 
would prove the ruin of him who should follow it ? 

To all this, however, we may reply by the inquiry, 
whether a mind like his was not bound to discern the 
diversity of the times and of mankind ? It was clear that 
Christians could not observe a pagan morality in public 



* These points have all been treated with much tiuth and learning, bj 
Professor Andrea Zambelli in the fine lefleclions on the Prineift, re- 
publiehed in bis volume entitled ; Machiavtlli, II Priudpt, etc. Florence, 
Le Monnier, 1857. Bnt, as we shall see, this author is one viho refers 
everything to the influence of the limes. He appears to think that, in 
order to justify MachiavelU and Ilaly it is enough to prove thai the rest of 
Europe was equally corrupt and Tollowed a no less immoral policy. 
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life, any more than they observed it in private. The 
Middle Ages were a period of barbarism, and the Re- 
naissance one of transition and transformation. Could 
he not perceive that better and more normal times might 
and must succeed, and that in these it would be not only 
possible, but requisite, to pursue a more honest and 
more moral political conduct, which should be the aim 
of science and the only conduct accepted by science as a 
rule? But on this head he found an insurmountable 
obstacle in another of the fundamental theories already 
laid down by him in the Discourses^ and from which, in 
his day, it was impossible for him to diverge. In all his 
works, not only in the political and historical, but like- 
wise in the literary, Machiavelli reiterates a thousand 
times, both in prose and in verse, th^^infift-are^ways 
the same,- that their nature does not change, and that 
the same accidents are perpetually repeated in the world. 
Indeed, were this not the case, no science of government 
would, he thinks, be practicable, since it would then be 
impossible to base any rule for the present and 
future on the experience of the past Laws change, 
institutions and governments change, virtue and vice 
are differently distributed in different countries, whence 
the continuous variety of incidents ; but mankind always 
remains the same. And for this reason, when acquainted 
with wise laws and good institutions, especially like 
those of the Romans, we may safely re-model States after 
the virtuous pattern of the ancients. 

At the present day it is very difficult for us to form 
an accurate conception of this mode of viewing things, 
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or to measure its entire consequences, since we have long 
passed into a totally different order of ideas. According 
to our conceptions, man continually changes, and laws, 
institutions, governments and manners change with him, 
inasmuch as they are the result of his activity, the pro- 
duct of his brain. And so, were there no change in man, 
there would be no alteration in society. But as all pro- 
ceeds from man, so man is responsible for all ; wherefore, 
he who obeys two different laws of conduct in public 
and private life, must answer for both to his conscience 
and reconcile it with both. Thus to our ideas everything 
is co-ordinated and organically constituted in society, 
which, like man, is subject to the law of historic evolu- 
tion, has a personality and responsibility of its own, 
and becomes more moral, as individual morality pro- 
gresses, since it cannot be admitted that the one 
should be the negation or entirely independent of the 
other. Certainly this forms no hindrance to our belief 
in the ever immutable principles of morality, nor in 
the fixed laws and unity of human nature. But this 
unity is not immoveable, is indeed, to use Hegel's ex- 
pression, in continual course of becoming, is oi^anic and 
living, and its life is history. Even, indeed especially, for 
us modems, study of the past is indispensable (or 
knowledge of the present ; not, however, because these 
are identical, but rather because the present contains the 
elements of the past from which it is derived. Thus 
psychology, politics, jurisprudence, social science found 
in history their secure and indispensable basis ; they^were 
no longer, a priori, abstract sciences with unchanging 
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phenomena, but experimental and concrete sciences 
with ever changing phenomena, the laws of whose 
changes have to be discovered. 

But we cannot be surprised that Machiavelli had none 
of these ideas, when we remember that even in the 
eighteenth century they had not yet penetrated into 
science. Why, in fact, did writers then explain the origin 
of society by the social contract ; the origin of languages 
by a species of stipulated agreement among men ; the 
origin of mythologies by the artificial inventions of 
philosophers, who for popular use clothed abstract truths 
in concrete shapes? Solely because they had not yet 
succeeded in comprehending the profound difference 
between primitive man and the man of their own day. 
Even for the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
human nature was immutable, and they had not the 
faintest idea of historic evolution. How can we other- 
wise account for their false theory of a state of nature ? 
They believed that if man were emancipated from the 
bonds of society and restored to a forest life, he would 
find himself in a sort of earthly paradise, in a primitive 
state of innocence and goodness, and exempt from every 
social corruption ; just as though society were not the 
only natural state for man, and as though outside of 
it, he did not lapse into brutal savagery ; just as though 
morality and civilization were not the results of society 
and history ! 

What was it that the philosophers of the French revo- 
lution hoped to effect ? Destruction of the remains of 
the past, destruction of the present, for the purpose of 
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fabricating a new society, with a new government, 
founded on the unchanging principles of reason. They 
did not perceive that the total destruction of the past 
and present would likewise entail the destruction of the 
future, which cannot exist without the past, and would 
throw society back into barbarism. On this point they 
were even less modem than Machiavelli, who at least 
had no faith in these philosophical modes of govern- 
ment, and never gave himself up to the empty dream of 
finding an ideal man outside society. 

The idea of a historic evolution of man and society, 
of which we have the first gleam in the Scietiza Nuova 
of G. B. Vico, and which at that time remained the 
solitary thought of a single philosopher, only forced its 
way into science and the general culture of the world, 
after the philosophic revolution initiated by Kant And 
Bryce justly remarks in his work on The Holy Roman 
Empire, " There is nothing more modem than the critical 
"spirit which dwells upon the difference between the 
" minds of men in one age and in another ; which en- 
" deavours to make each age its own interpreter, and 
" judge what it did or produced by a relative standard." * 
And this remark, although applied by the author to the 
Middle Ages, may with equal force be applied to the 
Renaissance. 

It has been proved with sufficient clearness that the 
conception of an absolute and permanent equality among 
men, tc^ether with the conception of a natural state, was 

* Bijce, TMe Hety Raman Empirt. London, Macmilkn, 1866, ch. xt. 
P.2S7. 
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first formulated in the/i^ gentium of the Romans and in 
their right of nature, according to which omnes homines 
natura cequales sunt Little by little this conception 
made its way into political science ; but its progress was 
extremely slow. Beginning in the Middle Ages with 
the study of the Roman Law, it shared the progress of 
the latter in the Renaissance, reached completion in the 
eighteenth century, and attained victory with the French 
revolution that openly proclaimed the equality of man- 
kind.* That there was some kinship in this respect be- 
tween the Revolution and our Italian Communes is 
proved by the laws of the Communes. For these arc 
sometimes expressed in a tone and with an enunciation 
of general principles, reminding us of the edicts of the 
Convention ; as, for instance, in the law by which the 
Florentines abolished slavery in 1289, and in the others 
which afterwards, when collected together, constituted 
the Ordifiances of Justice. Even in the language of the 
historians we may find further evidence of this resem- 
blance ; and one of the more convincing is to be found 
in the words attributed by Machiavelli to a man of the 
people, who, during the Revolt of the Ciompi (1378), 
tried to rouse the populace against the nobility. " Nor 
" must you let yourselves be cowed," said he, " by that 
" nobility of blood of which they make boast to us ; for 
•* all men, having had the same beginning, are of equally 
** ancient birth, and nature has made them all in the same 
" fashion. Were we all stripped naked you would find 

* See the standard work by Sir Henry Main : Andent Law^ di. iii. 
and iv. London, Murray, 1878, seventh edition. 
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"us alike ; dress us in their clothes and they in qura, 
" without doubt we should seem noble and they ig^oblc^ 
" forasmuch as it is only poverty and riches that makes 
■"us unequal."* 

But wliatever the history of this conception of the 
absolute and immutable equality of man, it is certam 
that Machiavelli had the utmost faith in it, and that it 
had several noteworthy effects on his mode of thought 
And the first of its results was, that it was impossible 
for him to establish a relative standard for the different 
judgment of political actions and conduct, according to 
the difference of the times, social conditions and morality 
of nations. To him, all that had been opportune, neces- 
sary and useful at one time, became lexically justified for 
ever. Besides, if unable to discover a relative criterion 
of morals for the judgment of different epochs, neither 
could he discover it when, in one and the same society, 
he beheld the same men obeying very diverse laws of 
conduct in public and private life. Certainly it was not 
possible for him to suppress this diversity ; for, in fact, 
one of his principal merits was that of having perceived 
and studied it, without averting his glance from conscien- 
tious scruples. But although he discerned this difference, 
it was not possible for him to discover any true relation 
between the two orders of facts, so as to trace them back 
to common principles, only varying in their application. 
Unable to demolish Christian morality, which asserted 
itself as absolute, immutable, eternal, and was in substan- 
tial agreement even with ancient philosophy, he was 

* Machiavelli, Slarie, id the Oftrf, vol, i. p. 166. 
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forced either to renounce the real study of facts, or to 
consider the world of politics as entirely independent 
and apart from the world of private and Christian 
morality, and regulated by entirely different laws. 

What, in fact, was the end attained by the political 
writers of the Middle Ages, the end of which they would 
never lose sight ? They composed long dissertations on 
the goodness, virtue and piety of the ruling classes, that 
were read with avidity by men who still continued to 
rend each other to pieces, under the influence of the most 
ferocious passions.* It was a science that, having never 
taken reality into account, never exercised the slightest 
influence over it And certainly, whatever effects it 
might have hoped to obtain, it could have none in the 
guidance of public life, but rather in persuading men to 
renounce it altogether in order to retire to the cloister. 
Such could not be the aim of Machiavelli, who rather 
sought to discover by study of society, the art of govern- 
ment and the\^rt of leading men to a practical and 
definite end. 
^^ Nevertheless, to him this could not be a necessary and 

* " He who begins to read the history of the Middle Ages is alternately 
" amused and provoked by the seeming absurdities that meet him at every 
" step. He finds writers proclaiming, amidst universal assent, magnificent 
"theories which no one attempts to carry out." The divergence between 
the theory and practice of life has always been very great, observes the 
same writer, but " in the Middle Ages, this perpetual opposition of theory 
^*and practice was peculiarly abrupt. Men's impulses were more violent, 
" and their conduct more reckless than is often witnessed in modem society ; 
** while the absence of a criticizing and measuring spirit made them sur- 
"render their minds more unreservedly than they would now do, to a 
"complete and imposing theory." Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire^ 
pp. 145, 146. 
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pre-established end ; for, in his eyes, society had no 
necessary scope resultant from the laws of human nature. 
On the contrary, it depended, as we have already seen, 
solely on the will of the politician and the I^slator, 
whose actions likewise became arbitrary. Given an end, of 
whatever nature, science should be able to find the means 
to attain it When the legislator was a good man, and 
his object the greatness of his country, he was glorious ; 
if, instead, his aim was the ruin of his country and its 
liberties, he was infamous. In either case science would 
have been of equal assistance to him ; it mattered not 
whether that science were good or bad, but merely 
whether it were true or false, accordingly as it did or 
did not teach the road to success. And at all events, 
it was always the end that justified or condemned, never 
the meaps required for reaching that end. To condemn 
an action that, although apparently iniquitous or cruel 
had been found necessary for the safety of the country, 
the security of the State, implied an attempt to judge 
of political conduct by the standards of private life, and 
to render impossible any science of statecraft that was not 
based upon the imagination. His premises once estab- 
lished, the nature of his mind inexorably ut^ed him 
to the logical consequence ; and in the belief that he was 
revealing new and useful truths to the world he did 
not shrink: from the evil reputation conferred upon him 
by those who failed to comprehend him. 

But for the attainment of his end, it was requisite 
for him to find some rational elements in htstoty and 
society without which they could not be subjects of 
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scientific inquiry. And thus by means of the historic 
method he was led to discover the logical connection 
of events, but without ever directing his attention to any 
a priori philosophical theory o(- the human mind, aAd 
almost without cognizance of any theory of the kind. 
Even when this connection became clear to him, and he 
could trace throughout history and society something 
in the nature of an occult design, being unable to 
account for all this in the manner of the theologians by 
declaring God to be its sole author; having no con- 
ception of impersonal forces and their regulating laws ; 
nor able to trace back the work of social development 
to the human mind as to its primary source, he referred 
all things to the legislator in whom all things were 
personified. The legislator thus became, as it were, the 
creator and arbiter of society, subject to no guidance 
from the popular conscience, nor under any obligation to 
obey it ; having no part with it, nor being bound to it in 
any way. Political action then appeared to him as 
independent even of the conscience of him who per* 
formed it : almost as a natural phenomenon, of which men 
might tranquilly investigate the cause, force and effeot 
How, indeed, could he judge of it according to the rules 
of a social conscience whose existence he did not re- 
cognize, nor by the rules of private conscience, when 
he placed the legislator above the law ? The l^slator 
might be a good man, and yet, precisely by excess of 
goodness, pursue a polity fatal to society; he might 
be a villain, and yet succeed in saving society. Thus 
political deeds lost the value of human actions, they 
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almost seemed deprived of any human and personal 
element, and the legislator who performed them seemed 
to repeat with Hamlet: "'Tis conscience that makes 
cowards of us all I " He therefore tried to stifle the in- 
convenient voice, abandoned all half-measures, and 
without farther hesitation marched inexorably towards 
his aim. 

But it is precisely this that terrifies us. On hearing 
the calm enumeration of the cases in which a statesman 
ought to lie, deceive and betray, we are seized by a 
violent and irresistible revulsion of feeling, forcing us to J 
exclaim that treason and immorality may destroy States, 
but cannot erect them. Nor can we in anyway renounce 
this conviction ; and it is easier for us to admit that 
Machiavelli was a monster. Only, however persistent 
this feeling, and however justifiable, it certainly does 
not assist us to a verdict on the doctrines of Machiavelli, 
and much less does it help us to discover the source 
of his errors so as to be able to avoid them, after 
measuring their extent and their consequences. And 
still less can this feeling serve us for a standard, since 
it too frequently leads us astray^ For it continually urges 
us to exaggeration, not only because the public and 
private morality of our own times is far higher than that 
of Machiavelli's day ; but because there is a barrier of 
misapprehension between him and his modem readers 
that has to be overcome before we can be enabled to 
judge him with impartiality. These misapprehensions, 
augmented by the extravagant language he so frequently 
adopts, arise from our confronting his individual errors, 
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and those of his time, with our own, that are of an 
entirely different nature. Once persuaded that laws, 
institutions, society and governments are the growth 
of the human mind ; that they prc^ess, decline and 
become corrupt simultaneously with the human mind ; 
we cannot admit the possibility of the accomplishment 
of social morality by means of individual immorality, 
nor that what is evil in one sphere of action can be 
converted into good in another, when our conscience 
is always one and the same. We may admit that Pagan 
morality was different from Christian, mediaeval morality 
from our own ; for it is practically recognized that human 
nature was different in those times. It is less easy for us 
to allow that among the same people, and at the same 
time, moral conduct might and ought to be subject to 
different rules in different spheres of human activity, 
or that the same actions might have a different 
value. Falsehood and deceit are always immoral, and 
must and always will be condemned by us. Yet in 
practice we are driven to contradictions. In war it is 
still allowable to delude our enemies in order to get the 
better of them ; we recompense the deserter from the 
enemy, who betrays his country, and we can even praise 
a successful ambuscade. In a duel this would be 
murder ; but a feint that throws our adversary off his 
guard, and exposes him. to easier destruction, is ad- 
missible according to the laws of honour, whereas in 
ordinary life all falsehood is rigorously excluded from 
the conduct of an honest man. In the same way we 
daily repeat that genuine diplomacy, genuine politics. 
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always loyally adhere to the truth, and are subject to 
the same rules as our -private actions ; that indeed it is 
precisely on this account that we bear so harshly upon 
Machiavelli. But let us take notice whether that which 
we say and write is really in unison with that which we 
tio, for his concern was with actions and not with ideas 
and words. 

When Machiavelli makes the assertion that the States- ■ 
man should be a union of the fox and the lion, our 
horror is boundless. But when beneath our own eyes a 
powerful nation is erected chiefly by the work of a great 
Statesman, who precisely knows how to play the fox and 
the lion, how to crush the foe, and, when necessary, 
deceive him ; who makes use of all men, and then throws 
them aside like wom-out tools the instant they cease to 
serve his ends ; what is the verdict pronounced upon him 
by the public conscience of Europe ? Does it regard the 
means or the end ? Does it pronounce him immoral, or 
does it not rather call him a great politician, when all 
that he has done was done for the pure advantage of his 
country? It is related of the greatest of our own 
statesmen that at the time when he was most zealously 
and efficiently labouring for the redemption of our . 
country, he was heard to earnestly exclaim : I am some- 
times forced to asked myself, am I still an honest man, 
or am I becoming a scoundrel ? And this would prove 
nothing against the morality of his character, but would 
very clearly prove that the conflict to which we have 
alluded is going on even at present and to the extent of 
assuming tragic proportions in the honest conscience 
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of the patriot who sacrifices everything to his country* 
"Vice n'est ce pas," remarked Montaigne, exactly in 
allusion to the difficulties of this kind by which the 
Statesman is often confronted, '' car il a quitt^ sa raison 
k une plus universelle et puissante raison." * 

And what, then, can be his true justification, if not the 
end he has had in view, the result that he has accom- 
plished ? The disgust excited in us by the repetition of 
the phrase : — the end justifies the means, — ^partly comes 
from this being the sinister maxim of the Jesuits. But 
we must not forget that the Jesuits sanctioned the use 
of every means to accomplish their end of subjecting 
the State to the Church, the Church to the Company, 
and that such end was in no way justified, nor justifi- 
able. We may, of course, reject the maxim, since it 
is certain that no good is bom of evil, and that the 
means is not independent of the end it is intended 
to effect ; to a certain extent, indeed, the one always 
shares the nature of the other. However, we must also 
admit that the same action has a very different value in 
the different ranges of social activity, precisely on 

* ''Le prince, quand une urgent circonstance et quelque impetueux et 
"inopin^ accident du besoing de son est&t luy faiet gauchir sa parole et 
'' sa foy ou aultrement le iecte hors de son debvoir ordinaire, doibt attiibaer 
"cette necessity 4 un coup de la verge divine : vice n*est ce pas, car U a 
" quitt^ sa raison \ une plus universelle et puissante raison ; mais certes 
" c'est malheur : de mani^re qu* 4 quelqu' un qui me demandoit : Quel 
'' remMe ? — Nul rem^e, feis ie, s*il feust v^ritablement gehenn^ {tourmi$Ui\ 
" entre ces deux extremes, sed videat ne quctratur laUbra periurio, 11 
"falloit le faire; mais s'il le feit sans regret, s*il ne luy greva dc le 
"faire, c'est signe que sa conscience est en mauvais termes.*' — MontaignCa 
Essais, vol. iv. bk. iii. ch. i. pp. 351, 352, Paris, Tardieu-Denesle, 18289 
p. 16. 
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account of the dilTerent ends the tatter have in view, and 
of the different effect the former produces. In private 
life, together with our own welfare, we have also to 
promote that of our neighbour ; in public life all private 
interests must be subordinated, and when necessary 
sacrificed, to the general welfare. Therefore, in public 
life, the individual is of less value than in private. 

Besides, the existence of a real and substantial differ- 
ence is in general terms admitted by all, and is keenly 
brought home to every one passing suddenly from private 
into public life. Here the first impression received by 
him is that of the existence of a moral l<%ic of an 
entirely new kind, inasmuch as it differs from, and some- 
times, at least apparently, contradicts that which he had 
hitherto known and practised. Where Machiavelli blun- 
dered was in regarding the one as altogether independent 
of the other, and in discovering no relation between 
them. We, on the contrary, not only perceive this rela- 
tion, but also see that both depend from the same 
principles ; that they have a common starting-point and 
tend to a common end. Nevertheless this relation is 
still somewhat confused in our minds ; we have not 
yet been able to define it scientifically, and this, even to 
the present day, remains one of the chief obstacles to 
the foundation of a genuine science of practical politics.* 

* In order to percdve how great is still the uncertainty of modem 
science on thii question, it is enough to read ta\j treatise upon polidci. 
We may quote that of Doctor Holtiendorir, IHe Prindfitn <Ur PvlitiJt, 
Berlin, l869i and especially pages 151 and fol. of the chapter entitled : 
Dai VtrhdUma drr Moral tttr Palitit. The anthor, as usual, atloda 
MachiavelU for his inunondity ; but admits, nevertheless, that political 
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Our very imperfect and uncertain knowledge of a relation 
of which no doubt can be entertained, urges us to dispose 
of the difficulty by too readily granting the possibility 
of suppressing all real difference between public and 
private morality, by means of proclaiming their identity. 
This is where we blunder. Thus, on the one hand, we 
find ourselves in the midst of prejudices and errors 
opposed to those of Machiavelli, and in a moral world 
very different from his ; while, on the other, we have a 
science of politics that is not yet solidly established, and 
so far has neither incontrovertible canons, nor an incon- 
trovertible standard. Hence all will see the enormous 
difficulties to be encountered when trying to arrive at an 
accurate judgment of Machiavelli in the time when he 
was laying the first foundations of a science that has 
made so little progress since his day. Hence, also, the 
lengthy train of interpreters, admirers and detractors, 
who can never agree in an understanding of the real 
meaning, the recondite and mysterious aims of this 
man, who always clearly expressed all that he intended 
to say. Never, in short, was there a less Machiavellian 
man than Machiavelli ; and we might with greater justice 
accuse him of cynicism, than of his writings containing 
premeditated reticences or hidden intentions. 

For if we place him precisely in his own age, and 
follow him attentively and without prejudice, we then see 



morality is diflferent from private; he insists on their relation, on their 
community of principles, and combats all immorality in politics. But, then, 
at page 175, we meet with several Streitfragm, in which the contradictioii 
that is so difficult to explain again comes to the surface. 
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that, on entering the path that we so often find beset 
with danger and difficulty, he was making a daring and 
gigantic effort at the investigation of the true reality of 
things, by resolutely shaking himself loose from the 
Middle Ages. The Middle Ages had subordinated the 
State to the Church by confounding them with each 
other, just as they had confounded public and private 
rights ; had subordinated politics to religion by means 
of moral doctrine. And supreme power and public 
offices had assumed a feudal shape, and almost the shape 
of private property, thus causing an inextricable con- 
fusion both in the practice and the theory of man- 
kind.* Therefore when we find Machiavelli the first 
to regard the phenomena of society and history as ' 
natural phenomena ; when we find him studying their 
laws and connection, examining the possible effect upon 
society of the labours of the Statesman without con- 
cerning himself with individual judgments or prejudices, ^ 

* We ma.j quote » few brief and lucid observalions of Dr. Blunlscbli 
on thit qaeitioii, Vitr den Ifyttrsehitd dir millelallerlkkrr und der 
mtdtmen SftuUiiAt. Ein lassautkaffiklur Vertrag. " Indcm das Miltel- 
" alter von Gott am den Stut betrachtcte, konfundiite, es noch vielfocbe 
" Polilik and Religion, Staat und Kiiche (page lo) . . . Die heuti|;en 
" Sireitigkdien iwiscben dem Staat und dei Kiiche sind dahet unbedeU' 
" tend im Vergldch mit denen dei Miltelaltcrs (page is)- Das Miltelalter 
" venneDgte feroec iifTentlicbes und Phvatrechl : widerum eine nB.turliche 
" Folge leines Gedanlcenganges . . . Daher veimischlen sich die beidetlei 
" Rechte in den Verstellungen und in den Istitutionen. Daher nahm das 
" Btittelalter keben Anstoss daran, dass alle offentliclien Aemter mit dem 
*' Gniodbeiiti Ttibnnden wuiden nnd erblich von Vater auf Strfui iibe^ng 
" wie dieje," (Page* i6, 17). 

Nov all thii ii exactly what Machiavelli aimed at destrojriog in order to 
atrive at the modem State, of which he was the first to form a sdentiGc 
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with religious or moral condemnations, then suddenly; 
and almost forgetful of our scruples, we seem to recognize 
the flash of genius, to be witnesses, as in fact we are, of 
the creation of political science. We are forced to admit 
that the path he so daringly trod in the sixteenth century, 
is even now, saving its errors, the only path leading to 
practical results in the science. So long as, while 
recognizing the immutable and general constancy of 
moral principles, we refuse similar recognition of the 
independent and objective value of political actions, and 
do not succeed in determining its profound difference 
from private action, a practical science of politics will 
remain an impossibility. 

Nor is this all. Strange as it may appear, in order to 
find a safe guide and foundation for political integrity it 
is necessary to make a rational return to the method and 
doctrines of MachiavelH. If we content ourselves with 
continually repeating that there is but one moral code, 
and that public business must be conducted by the same 
rules as private affairs, that true policy and true diplomacy 
consist in loyal adherence to truth ; what will be the 
consequences, when practice shows us that by faithful 
observance of these maxims we are condemned to isolap- 
tion and impotence ? We shall then be forced either to 
withdraw, or, after seeing our first exaggerated scruples 
contradicted and set at naught by the actual force of 
things, compelled to begin the series of compromises, 
middle-terms, and makeshifts, that are nothing but empty 
shams serving to mask essential differences by a purely 
conventional and deceptive uniformity. Now it is oertala 
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that amid these fictions, all true and genuine standards 
of political honesty and dishonesty, loyalty or disloyalty, 
are speedily lost sight of. There is no longer any fixed 
rule, everything seems admissible, so long as it can be 
arrayed in fitting form and semblance; and frequently 
the very men who were most scrupulous at the outset 
suddenly become the most sceptical, and confuse 
the substance of things with the commonest tricks of 
politics, which indeed seem solely composed of similar 
tricks. And in this labjrrinth of subtle deceit, bad men 
are far more successful than good and loyal citizens, who, 
confident in the rectitude of their intentions, are less apt 
at assuming di^uise, and unaware of the necessity for 
it So it often happens that these are the men who are 
deemed dishonest, and that those only pass for honest 
men who best know how to wear a mask, and under 
false appearances look to nothing but their personal 
interests. 

Thus the door is opened to political corruption, a far 
more pressing danger in our own than in past times, and 
a danger that will continue to increase. Formerly, in fact; 
governments were in the hands of a limited number of 
individuals, who, not only in aristocratic countries like 
England, but evea in almost all the republics of the 
ancient or the Middle Ages, constituted a privileged cUiss. 
The interests of this class became identical with those of 
the State, and traditions gradually arose that supplied the 
place of principles. Now that democracy invades every- 
thing, all men may sooner or later attain to a share in 
the government It continually h^pens that individuals 
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are transported of a sudden from private to public life, 
and having no established traditions of hereditary politi- 
cal training, unless there be sound principles furnishing* 
settled rules for the safeguard of State interests in the 
midst of continual change, political corruption will become 
the scourge of our democratic governments, and will 
endanger their existence. For although there be a real 
difference between political and private morality, cer- 
tainly this does not imply that there is no difference 
between moral and immoral policy, nor that the latter is 
less destructive to State and nation, than private immo- 
rality to the individual and the family. 

Nevertheless, all this should not prevent us from recog- 
nizing the immense progress we have made, and the dis- 
tance that divides us from Machiavelli. In our conception, 
the Statesman must be one with the society that he 
rules, the^^u^iicl) society has a personality and a con- 
science in relation with the individual conscience from 
which it is derived, and with which therefore it cannot 
be in open contradiction. Society submits to certain 
special laws of its own, and has definite aims and pur- 
poses, chief of which is the moral improvement of 
mankind. Whenever the politician and the legislator 
deviate from this purpose, they violate the most sacred 
laws of nature and history. It was another of Machia- 
velli's errors to regard only the grandeur and power of 
the State, without any consideration for the individual ; 
almost as though man were made for the State instead 
of the State for man. And a political action, whatever 
its independent value, is nevertheless the action of a mait^ 
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and therefore cannot be void of every personal and 
individual element If I succour the poor, without my 
left hand knowing that which my right doeth, my action 
may certainly be good and yet have no political value ; 
if instead, without being stirred by Christian charity, but 
only in the accomplishment of an official duty, I 
make a public donation to the poor and wish it to be 
known to all men, my action may be politically good 
and yet have no farther moral value. Nevertheless, it 
would be exceeding the bounds of truth to assert that 
the existence of a feeling of Christian charity can add 
nothing to the political action that is only ^valuable by 
its exterior results, quite irrespective of its intrinsic 
worth. And Machiavelli, carried away by his irrepres- 
sible imagination, was often led into wild exaggeration 
when trying to distinguish between these two categories 
of facts. When he reaches the point of asserting that in 
politics the mere semblance of good is useful, whereas 
goodness of intention is sometimes injurious to the 
Statesman, then truth thus exa^erated is converted 
into falsehood. If the aim of all politics should be, as 
he eloquently affirms, the national greatness, to which 
all private interest must be sacrificed, then no one can 
deny that only the good and generous soul can be truly 
devoted to that aim, and really competent to promote it 

Yet in order to prove that personal goodness and 
political capacity are different things, Machiavelli takes 
particular delight in showing us how great may some- 
times be the political utility of a thoroughly bad man ; 
and not having, nor indeed in his day being able to 
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their shrewdness, talent and luck notwithstanding, had 
built upon sand through too roughly outraging the 
human conscience. And all this is made still more 
intolerable to us by the singular language that, as we 
have noted, Machiavelli so frequently employed. Words 
commonly used in praise of the noblest actions of 
private life are frequently devoted by him to the eulogy 
of actions that would be deemed iniquitous in private 
life, whenever, according to his creed, they may be 
useful or necessary in public life. He does this the better 
to emphasize the difference between the one and the other 
life, and does it not only without scruple or hesitation, 
but with positive enthusiasm, especially when it is a 
question of actions performed in defence of the country. 
But no explanation can ever reconcile our ears to the 
sound o( iionourable frauds, generous cruelties B.nA glorious 
wickednesses. Yet, drawn on by an inexorable Ic^c, 
spurred by an irresistible desire for the discovery of 
general laws and rules, convinced that he was tracing an 
unknown road, and founding upon a solid basis a new 
science of practical utility to mankind, and with his 
usual leaning to absolute extremes, he deduced the 
consequence of his premises without shrinking from 
anything or caring for what might be said of him. 

We have often full right to blame him for this ; but 
our just censure should not blind us to the reality of 
things, or to the difficulty of the problem that he first 
dared to attack, and that we have not yet solved. When 
to this day Christian churches contain pictures of 
Judith exhibiting the head of Holofemes to an exultant 
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populace, a Judith almost classed among the Saints ; 
when we try to rouse the admiration of our schoolboys 
for Horace, the murderer of his own sister, do we ever 
think of the terms we should apply to these deeds 
were we to judge them on the same principles by 
which we have so often condemned Machiavelli ? These 
deeds are exactly of the order that he styled glorious 
crimes. Undoubtedly, had the times been less corrupt, ^ 
the phenomenon of Machiavellism would have taken 
another form ; and had Machiavelli owned a purer and 
more ideal mind, recoiling from all cynicism, and an 
intenser love of virtue, he, too, would have adopted a 
different tone, and, without perceiving that which in 
those days it was impossible for him to perceive, would 
have sometimes given vent to the revolt and suffering of 
his own conscience. Nothing is less rational than to 
omit to take account of the inevitable errors of an age, 
and of their necessary consequences ; nothing is more 
unjust than the resolve to regard such errors as the 
crimes of the individual, and then pretend to explain all 
things by the corruption of the individual and his times. 
Consequently, Mohl was quite right to say that if Machia- 
velli had sinned, he had been still more sinned against* 
Posterity must yet render justice to him who, although 
certainly far from blameless, dared to attempt the 
solution of one of the most tremendous problems of 
moral science, and who, inspired by patriotism, love of 
truth and liberty, and real ardour for the public good, 

* *' Machiavelli hat gesiindigt, aber noch mehr ist gegen ihm gestindigt 
•*worden." Mohl« op. cit., p. 541. 
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did not shrink from exposing his name to the contumely 
of many after generations. 

To set Machiavelli completely in his own time, and 
for his better comprehension, nothing can be more use- 
ful than to examine him side by side with Guicciardini. 
And this has now been made easier by the publication 
of the latter's Considerations on the former's Discourses. 
Guicciardini certainly possessed a greater aptitude for 
command, a wider knowledge of men and affairs, espe- 
cially of state affairs, of which he had enjoyed a far 
more extended experience. And as we have already 
seen, without either genuine political convictions or great 
ideal needs, and being solely concerned with making his 
way in the world, he was always an exact and practical 
observer, never led astray by fanciful speculations. 
Beside Machiavelli, he seems the genius of common 
sense, who, full of self-confidence, smilingly regards the 
too audacious flights, too daring creations of the genius 
of conjecture, and with much competency and prudence 
notes the latter's every inexactitude and blames his 
hasty and dangerous steps, but never entirely compre- 
hends the force and majesty of his aims. Machiavelli, 
on his side, never listens to the counsels of prudence, 
for he is only satisfied when climbing by new and 
unexplored paths, where he sometimes meets with ugly 
falls, but never loses the energy needed for resuming 
his ascent 

Guicciardini's opening words show us the temper of his 
mind. Machiavelli, in treating of the origin of cities, and 
faithful to his maxim of men being bad by nature and 
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made good by necessity, remarks that when cities are in 
barren places, their inhabitants become laborious and 
energetic, but that when on the contrary they are in 
fertile spots, their citizens abandon themselves to sloth, 
unless the over benignity of nature is counteracted by 
rigorous laws and institutions. A sterile soil, how- 
ever, affords no facility for conquests. On this account 
the Romans founded their city in a fertile spot which 
supplied them with means and opportunity for conquest, 
while they remedied the rest by most severe enact* 
ments to fit the people for war, and which Machia- 
velli then proceeds to enumerate. At this point Guic- 
ciardini, who although a g^eat admirer of the military 
capacity of the Romans had less admiration for their 
government and policy, seems to have suddenly lost 
patience. Rome, he remarks, was situated in a fertile 
territory, but had no outlying lands and was surrounded 
by warlike tribes, hence it was obliged to extend its 
dominion by force of arms and treaties. And this is 
what always follows, " if not in a city desirous of living 
" after a philosophical method^ at all events in those wish- 
" ing to be governed in the usual way of the world, as it 
" is necessary to be." * 

Then proceeding to examine what the Discourses have 
to say of various forms of government, he approves of 
the manner in which they are expounded according to 

* Guicciardini, Opere imdite, vol. i. : Considtrazioni intamo ai Discorsi 
del Afackiavelli sulla prima Deca di Tito Lvvio, These Consideratiani treat 
of the twenty-eight chapters of the first book of the Discorsi^ of the proem 
and seven chapters of the second book, and finally of three chapters of the 
third book. See the Comideraziani 00 chap. i. of bk. i. of the Discorsi, 
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the ideas of Polybius. But, on reaching, in the ninth 
chapter, the decisive point where it ts stated that the 
founder of a republic should stand alone, and that for 
this reason Romulus did well to kill his brother, what is 
the attitude assumed by Guicciardini with regard to 
Machiavelli P " Doubtless one alone can establish order 
" better than many tc^ther, and doubtless in an anar- 
"chical city he deserves praise, who, being unable other- 
" wise to establish order, succeeds in establishing it by 
" violence and fraud and extraordinary measures," " But 
let us pray God that there be no necessity for obtaining 
order in this fashion, inasmuch as men are fallible, and he 
who establishes order may easily be seized with the desire 
to become a tyrant And as regards the life of Romulus, 
we should carefully consider it, for it seems that he was 
put to death by the Senate exactly because he sought to 
grasp too much power in his own hands. Let us care- 
fully consider it"* Then where, in the pursuance of 
his discourse, Machiavelli so eloquently describes the 
magnanimity of the true legislator, who, on the comple* 
tion of his task, proves his disinterestedness and loftiness 
of aim by refraining from leaving the State to his heirs, 
and entrusting it to the care of the people to ensure the 
duration of its liberty and strength, Guicciardini coldly 
remarks, that these ideas are "easier to describe in 
"books and in the imagination of mankind, than to 
" cany into practical effect" f Therefore, without any 
discussion, he grants MachiavelU's starting-point, and 

* CwMtiiWuhiHu OD chip. be. of bk. i. ofthe Z>ui'r>r^'. 
. t Omtidtrtaiette oa <la»,^ x. ofbk. i. tA^kut Diietrti, 
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even goes so far as to allow that fraud, violence and 
deceit may be praiseworthy in the case in question. 
But while recognizing the fact, as it was then practically 
recognized by all, he refuses to frame any theory upon, 
or deduce any consequence from it, and seeks rather to 
attenuate and temper it by moderation of tone and in 
accordance with the suggestions of common sense. He 
will not admit the possibility of that grand generosity of 
the true legislator, in which Machiavelli so implicitly 
believes ; and yet at the same time he charges Machia- 
velli with having too low an opinion of mankind. 

In fact, as we have seen, Machiavelli declares that by 
nature men would be very wicked, did not the laws 
curb them and constrain them to be good. Indeed, he 
adds, that were they really good no laws would be neces- 
sary. According to our ideas, laws being made by men, 
and being the outcome of their modes of thought and 
feeling, it clearly results that, were there no germ of 
goodness in men, we could have neither good laws nor the 
virtues derived from them. But Guicciardini, who neither 
held our ideas nor accepted those of Machiavelli, con- 
tents himself with simply remarking that the Secretary 
is too absolute in his assertions, since men are disposed 
to goodness and only stray from it through motives of 
personal interest. Whoever, he says, should have a 
natural preference for evil, would be a monster. Laws, 
therefore, should be so conceived as to restrain him who 
may seek to do evil, but should also hold out rewards 
for the encouragement of goodness.* 

* Considerazione on chap. iii. of bk. i. of the Ditcorti. 
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But even Machiavelli had said, and with great elo- 
quence, that whoever, on weighing good against evil, 
should prefer evil, could not be of human birth. But 
on studying society, he found that private interest was 
continually opposed to public interest, and that the 
latter could never gain the victory without the aid of - 
law and violence ; and as he chiefly desired to assure 
this victory, and beheld in it the source of all civil virtues, 
so therefore he considered them to be derived from law 
and violence. Guicciardini, on the other hand, being both 
in theory and practice far more tolerant towards private 
and personal interests, remedied everything by establish- 
ing the balance of these interests and conceived the 
government and the State to constitute that balance, 
whereas Machiavelli regarded government and State as 
a superior and stronger unity justified in maintaining 
itself by the overthrow of all private resistance. Besides, 
as he thought government to lie personified in the legis- 
lator, who imposed it on society, so he looked upon every 
social impulse as an impulse from without ; and thus 
even virtue itself was made compulsory on the citizens 
by law. Guicciardini saw nothing, or at least examined 
nothing, but unconnected sentences and observations, 
and therefore contented himself with blaming Machia- 
velli's exaggerations, and tempering and attenuating his 
excesses of language, leaving aside all questions that he 
thought too general and consequently idle and theo- 
retical. 

In the Discourses it is frequently repeated, that there 
is no healthier nor more useful means of assuring liberty 
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than that of slaying the sons of Brutus. Guicciardini, 
treating of this subject, says : " It is very difficult to train 
to liberty a people unacquainted with it In such cases 
the best plan is to establish a temperate government, 
and after speedy chastisement of its opponents, to leave 
every one else to live in peace. Although, however, it 
may often be necessary to shed blood, the new govern- 
ment ought not to desire that Brutus should have sons 
in order to increase its reputation by putting them to 
death ; it were far better for Brutus to have no sons. 
But when it is a question of a prince held in detestation 
by a people enamoured of liberty, then there is no 
remedy save bloodshed. And it is childish to hold with 
Machiavelli that Clearchus murdered the chieftains to 
give satisfaction to the people that was hostile to him ; 
we may rather believe that the chieftains, too, were his 
enemies, and that he therefore slaughtered them under 
false pretences. The sole remedy in these cases is to 
win adherents with sufficient power to subdue the people, 
or else to crush and annihilate it, so as to render it in- 
capable of action, and people the State with fresh inhabi- 
tants unaccustomed to liberty." * And after these words, 
which while attacking Machiavelli, yet make large con- 
cessions to his ideas, Guicciardini immediately tries to 
tone down his own too absolute expression of opinion. 
" It is, however, necessary that the prince should have 
the courage to resort to extraordinary measures when- 
ever they may be required ; but he should also have the 
prudence to neglect no opportunity of establishing affairs 

* Comideranom on ch. xvi. of bk. i. of the Discorsi. 
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with humanity and benevolence, never accepting as an 
absolute rule the method prescribed by the writer who 
always finds great delight in extraordinary and violent 
remedies." " 

He pursues the same mode of criticism where Machia- 
vein asserts that whenever it is a question of rising from 
a humble position to lofty estate, force alone is not 
sufficient, and that it must be accompanied by fraud. He 
draws the following distinction :" If it be a question of 
dissimulation and cunning, it may be true that force 
alone, very seldom, though I will not say never, — that 
being too strong a term — suflices to raise men from low to 
lofty estate. But if downright deception and violation 
of faith be intended, then there have been many who 
have won kingdoms without fraud, like Alexander the 
Great, and Cxsar, who proclaimed his ambitious intent 
It may also be disputed whether fraud is always a sure 
means of attaining greatness, because, although grand 
blows may be struck by deceit, yet the reputation of 
being a deceiver will afterwards prevent you from accom- 
plishing your purpose."f But the principal theme of 
the Discourses was, that in politics deceit is frequently 
a necessary means for the attainment even of a worthy 
end, and the conclusion drawn is that it may therefore 
be a duty to employ deceit Guicciardini is evidently of 
the same opinion, but he finds the maxim so excessively 
daring that he will neither unreservedly admit, nor even 
discuss it in detail. So he confines himself to the more 

* Conndtranont OQ 
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practical question of examining when fraud is or is not 
successful in reaching a given end. 

We have had occasion to notice that Machiavelli 
makes, in his DiscourseSy several accurate and profound 
remarks on the history of parties in Rome and 
Florence, and draws the conclusion that party strife 
was ruinous in Florence, because the victory of the 
people implied the destruction of nobles ; but that in 
Rome party warfare had been advantageous, because there 
the people had confined itself to fighting for its just 
rights, and on obtaining the victory shared the govern 
ment with the patricians. These reflections are so just 
that they form the basis and foundation of his History 
of Florence, and help to constitute the originality 
of that work. But Guicciardini, in his examination of 
them, as usual concentrates his attention on the too 
absolute manner in which they are asserted, and then 
says: "It certainly was not strife that made Rome 
powerful • on the contrary, it would have been far better 
if the patricians had at once accorded the people a share 
in the government To commend disunion is like com- 
mending the illness of a sick man for the sake of the good 
remedies afterwards administered to him.* Appius Clau- 
dius was not overthrown because he had joined with 
the patricians against the people when he should have 
done the contrary, nor for the other reason adduced by 
Machiavelli ; he fell because he tried to extinguish 
the Republic at a time when Rome had good laws, 
devout customs and an ardent love of liberty. Manlius 

* ConsideroMitme on ch. iv. of bk. i. of the Discern. 
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Capitolinus took the popular side in order to over- 
come the patricians, and likewise fell ; Sulla leant upon 
the patricians ; the same was done in Florence by 
the Duke of Athens, who then forfeited their favour 
by his own fault History is full of varied examples, 
and each example has good reasons of its own ; but 
these events cannot supply us with any fixed rule, since 
we must draw our conclusions from the temper of the 
city and from the state of things, the which state varies 
according to the conditions of the times, and other casual 
circumstances." * 

But the point upon which Guicciardini abandons hia 
usual moderation in favour of a violent, or at least a very 
decided tone, is that where he speaks of the people which 
he despised and almost hated, and which MachiavelU 
loved, admired and extolled. " I do not rightly under- 
stand," he says, " the meaning of the assertion, that the 
people should be entrusted with the guardianship of 
liberty. If it is intended to speak of those entitled to a 
share in the government, such share appertains, especially 
in mixed governments like that of Rome, as much to the 
people as to the nobles, since the people of Rome fre- 
quently preserved the common country and the common 
liberty. But were it a question of making choice be- 
tween a government entirely composed of patricians 
or entirely of plebeians, I should not stay to discuss 
whether the former were really better fitted to preserve, 
the latter to conquer ; but there would be no hesitation in 
my choice, inasmuch as the populace is ignorant, and un- 

' * Cmiuitranmt on ch. xl. of bk. i. of the DiscfnL 
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fitted for either office." * " Where there is a multitude 
"there is confusion, and in so great a discord of brains 
" with all their various judgments, various thoughts and 
" various aims, there can be neither reasonable discussion, 
** well founded resolve, nor decided action ; . . . wherefore, 
" and not without reason, the multitude has teen likened 
" to the waves of the sea, which, according to the blowing 
" of the winds, run now this way and now that, without 
" any rule." MachiaveUi, on the contrary, had said that, 
with some reason, the voice of the people had been 
likened to the voice of a god. But in Guicciardini's 
opinion the people was a sink of ignorance, and popular 
governments were always ignorant And although the 
Roman Republic was wise, that was because it had 
always been governed by the few, not by the many. 
Neither did it avail, he said, to recall the personal vices 
of princes, since the point now in question was their 
capacity for government, and a man of many vices might 
yet have great capacity as a ruler.f But this was exactly 
what was asserted by MachiaveUi, who did not concern 
himself with the private qualities of princes, or at least 
only in so far as these were beneficial or harmful to the 
State. Certain points of resemblance notwithstanding, 
the two great Florentine politicians were so different in 
their tastes and intellectual tendencies, that they often 
ended by misunderstanding each other. With regard 
to ancient Rome, Guicciardini thought Machiavelli's 
admiration exaggerated, and refused to accept as a model 

• Consideratione on chap. v. of bk. i. of the Discord, 
t Camiderasiotu on chap. Iviii. of bk. L of the Discern. 
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a State in which he found nothing admirable but its 
military oi^anization.* But they were unable to agree 
even upon military questions. Neither of the two was 
a soldier by profession ; but Guicciardini had enjoyed a 
much wider experience of warfare, having been Com- 
missary in larger armies than that against Pisa, and an 
eye-witness of conflicts of far greater importance. But his 
contempt for speculative theories prevented him from 
having any of the original ideas of Machiavelli, either 
on the art of war in general or upon the method of 
organizing militia forces in particular. His contemporary, 
on the contrary, with a much narrower experience had 
investigated things far more closely. Guicciardini, there- 
fore, again tried to confound the author of the Discourses 
by pointing out all the exaggerations that had escaped 
him, and frequently proved him at fault ; as, for instance, 
where he blames Machiavelli for considering firearms 
and fortresses of light value, for the mere sake of imita- 
ting and perpetually citing the example of the Romans. 
" We must not," he rightly says, " laud antiquity to the 
point of depreciating all modem institutions that were not 
in existence in the days of the Romans, for experience 
has led to the discovery of many things that were not 
thought of by the ancients, and which have become 
necessary now that matters are on a different footing. 
And it is but too evident that fortresses may sometimes 
be necessary. The ailment alleged gainst them (by 
Machiavelli), namely, that they encourage bad princes to 
persevere in evil, is very frivolous, since in that case we 
* Cemidtratietu on chap. ilix. of bk. L of tiit-Ditctrii. 
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ought to have neither defences, arms, nor soldiers. We 
should not avoid useful things from the dread lest 
security should encourage us to evil. Ought we then to 
blame medicine, because faith in it might render us 
less cautious in preserving our health?"* He was 
right upon this point, for certainly Machiavelli indulged 
in great exaggeration in his Discourses^ so much so, that 
in other writings he rather tried to modify his theories, 
and afterwards became one of the most active promoters 
of the fortification of Florence. But Guicciardini even 
failed to seize his meaning where he maintained, and 
with much justice, that new States should rely on 
the strength of the people and their armed citizens, 
and not upon fortresses, as the petty Italian tyrants 
had done and were still doing, almost always to 
their own destruction. He failed to understand him, 
because he would never listen to any praise of the 
people, and always insisted that, "considering how often 
the people, even when well treated, have shown so little 
reason, and how much they hanker after new things, it 
IS necessary to depend in some measure upon force, and 
to inspire them with some terror." •{• 

It cannot be denied that upon really practical 
questions, the good sense, temper and experience of 
Guicciardini, often gave him a decided advantage over 
Machiavelli. But on the other hand, even in this the 
latter's superiority is manifest, inasmuch as he had an 
extraordinary faculty of regarding questions from a 
higher point of view and under a more general aspect 

* Considercaioru on chap. xxiv. of bk. ii. of the Discorsi, t Ibid. 
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To give a final example. It has been seen with what 
eloquence MachiavelU affirmed, that the corruption 
of the Court of Rome and the temporal power of the 
Pope were the cause of the disunion and destruction of 
Italy. Guicciardini remarks upon this : " Of the Court 
of Rome it is impossible to speak with sufficient severity, 
for it is a standing infamy, an example of all that is 
most vile and shameful in the world. And it is also 
true that the Church has prevented the union of Italy 
in a single State ; but I do not know whether that be a 
good or an evil. A single republic might certainly have 
made the name of Italy glorious, and been of the 
utmost profit to the capital city ; but it would have 
proved the ruin of every other city. It is true that our 
division has brought many calamities upon us, although 
it should be remembered that the invasions of the 
barbarians began at the time of the Romans, exactly 
when Italy was united. And divided Italy has succeeded 
in having so many free cities, that I believe that a single 
republic would have caused her more misery than 
happiness. It is true that this might not have been the 
case under a kingdom, which is more impartial in the 
treatment of its subjects ; and thus we behold France 
and other countries living happily under a king. Yet, 
whether by fate, or by the nature of men, this land has 
always desired liberty, and therefore has never been able 
to unite under one rule. The Romans succeeded in it 
only by their great valour and strength ; but no sooner was 
the Republic extinguished, no sooner did the emperors' 
valour fail, than they easily lost their dominion. Hence I 
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believe that if the Church has prevented the union of Italy, 
that it has not been for her unhappiness, inasmuch as she 
has thus been able to live according to her own nature." * 

Who can fail to perceive the truth of these observa- 
tions, in so far as they refer to real history, to the real 
Italy of the Middle Ages, and in part even of the 
Renaissance ? But Machiavelli, with his wider vision, also 
saw that Europe and society at large were necessarily 
changing, that great nations and modem States were in 
course of formation, and that these, having need of much 
greater strength, could no longer be restricted within 
the microscopic proportions of the old Republics, and 
must be extended. But the Church that had rendered 
such extension impossible for the Italy of the past, 
equally forbade it to the Italy of the present 

It was also true that, during the Middle Ages, a single 
republic or monarchy would have been an insuperable 
obstacle to the liberty of the many cities that flourished 
during that period, and were the sources of the grand 
and varied culture of Italy. But Machiavelli- had like- 
wise noted that it was the free confederations, the 
republics and the kingdoms which had the faculty of 
expanding, according to the Roman custom, that 
" desired to win, not subjects, but associates," and he 
always made reference to the French Parliaments, that 
were, in his opinion, the causes of that kingdom's pros- 
perity. All this entirely escaped the notice of Guicciar- 
dini, because he refused to recogfnize anything beyond 
the actual and narrow realities amid which he lived. 

^ Cansidennione on chap. xu. oC bk. v. of the DUcorfi, 
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'hus, from whatever point of view these two great 
:ers are compared, we are always driven to the con- 
iion that the observations and precepts ofGuicciar- 
; may more readily, and often more usefully, serve 
guides in the daily practice of life and affairs.* 
chiavelli's precepts, on the contrary, open new 
izons to the study of the logical and necessary con- 
tion of historical events, and to the study of human 
ety and the action to be exercised upon it by the 
esman. And to the statesman they afford rules that, 
lOugh more general, are none the less practical as to 

conduct to be pursued in great political crises, for 
ch the counsels of personal experience acquired from 

day to another are altogether inadequate. 

On the publication of Guicciardini's Operc intdUi, Count Cavoar- 
ned to read them, and then said to a friend : — " This man bad a leal 
rledge ofalTairs, and a far belter comprehension oflhem Iban Machia- 
" Even Gino Capponi used to iosiai in fnniiliar con venation, as he 
bo done in his History, on Guicciaj-dini's practical superiority, and 
knowledge of mankind. Capponi held that the writings of Machia- 
werc "not sufHcienily practical, not like the writings of one who had 
formed things himself, instead of witnessing Ihrit peribrmance by 
ers. ... It has always appeared to me as Iboogh HachiavclU 
ierstood men in general better than Che individual man, that he under- 
3d them as regarded whal they did in common and with reference to 
>lic life ; but that he neither studied nor onderstood them with re- 
:nce to their individual qualities, nor to what they were at home and in 
family : the which thines are obstacles disregarded by ipeculalive 
tds, but well understood by men practised in government." Hatery 
'. Seputlic of Flannel, voL ii. p. 65. Thii ii true and well observed j 
t should b« added, that Machiavdli aimed at the investigation (A 
eal, not private life ; of peoples, governments and princes, not of the 
dual or the family. He was the Gist to make a clear distinction 
«n the two orders of research, the firrt therefore to initiate the 
m science of polititt 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Prince. 

We have seen that Machiavelli, having in the yeas 1513 
retired to his villa near San Casciano,* and devoted 

* Machiavelli *s villa stands on the Roman road, at rather less than sievcB 
Tuscan miles from Florence, and at about three miles from San Casciano> 
in the Pesa valley, on a spot called San^ Andrea in Ptrcussina. It is a 
very small and simple building, still bears its old name of the Albergactw^ 
and is used chiefly as the dwelling of a bailiff. It belongs to Comtt 
Alfredo Serristori, by whom it was inherited, together with the adjoining 
farm lands, constituting nearly the whole of Machiavelll's " slender patri- 
mony^^ and which still retain their old names. Ippolita MachiaTelU (the 
last of Niccol6's family) and the daughter of Alcssandro, son of BemardOi 
son of Niccol6, was married in 16 10 to Pierfrancesco dei Ricci, and her 
daughter Cassandra, after a previous marriage, became in 1659 the wife of 
Senator Antonio Serristori, and in 1647 g^ve birth to a son named Lnigi 
Serristori Inside the house are inscribed these words : 

N1CCOL6 Machiavelli, 
abit6 questa sua villa nell' anno 1513. 

In 1869 the municipality of San Casciano caused to be affixed to the oater 
wall the following inscription, dictated by Prof. Atto Vannocci : 

A N1CCOL6 Machiavelli, 

CHE QUI MEDIT6 £ PROPUGN6 LA LIBERAZIONE D'ITALIA 
SCRIVENDO LE SUE OPERE IMMORTAU 
SULL' ARTE DI REGGERE E DIFENDERE CON ARHI PROPRIK GU STATI. 

IL COMUNE DI SAN CASCIANO 

POSE QUESTA MEMQRIA 

NEL IV. CENTENARIO DELLA NASCITA 

Del Grande Siatista ItaUano, 
In the Fanfutta delta Domenica (issue of 30th November, 1879), Sigjoor C. 
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himself to study, not only began the Discourses, on 
which he worked intermittently for a long time, but 
during the same year wrote the whole of his book // 
Principe, of which the meaning and intention have 
given rise to such interminable disputes. We have 
already observed that the Discourses contain, as it were, 
the germ of all that is written in the Prince, which 
expounds at much greater length one of the many 

O. Fagani gave an account of a visit to this villa. He was told Uiere of 
uiolhei villa, beyond San Casciano, on the hill of Sanf Angela a BiibuHi, 
and which Is an old castle of majestic siie. On going there he was 
told that according to tradition this was the vtila in which Machiavelli 
had written the Princi ; and an old woman related to him in full detail 
the identical particular! narrated by Machiavelli in a letter dated loth 
December, 151J, mentioned by u& in this chapter. All this aroused great 
uncenointy in Signer Pagani's mind, since he could not understand how a 
tradition so vivid and so exact in every particular could be extant in the 
place without having some basis of historic irulh. 

However, Machiavelli's will, as Sigoor Pagani also allows, clearly states 
that his villa and fann lands were situated at Sant' Andrea in Per- 
cussina, and not in Sant' Angelo a Bibbionc, where another branch 
of the family possessed property. Then, too, there is the documoit 
containing a minute description of Machiavelli's possessions, namely, 
the Report to the Officers of the Catasto, published in the 6ist volume 
of the Optri (P. M.K p. 55, and this document clearly proves that the 
very modest dwellii^ inhabited by Machiavelli was in Sant' Andrea 
di Percussina. The grand old castle at Sant' Angelo a Bibbione has 
on the first floor, as Signor Pogoni himself lella as, "an endless siaU 
of rooms." So how can it be supposed that this was the small villa 
inhabited by Machiavelli? But how ore we to account for the local 
tradition, and the account given by the old woman, and that so entirely 
accords with the statements in the letter of the loth December, IJ13? 
It is very easy to suppose that the tradition may have been bom of the 
letter, and related to the old woman or her predecessors by some one who 
had read the letter. It is proved that Machiavelli owned a small villa at 
Sant' Andrea di Percussina, close to the village inn, and did not own a 
lordly castle at Sant' Angelo a Bibbione. We may also refer the reader 
to Kiptit€i Diaeuarie pagr^ta, fiikt, iterite, paragraph Piraittnui (S> 
Andrea in). 
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themes treated in the former work,- but has aor 
immediate and practical end in view, in addition to 
scientific and theoretical aims. In fact, it is this double 
tendency of the Prince that has given rise to so much 
dispute ; since many commentators only rec(^^ized its 
practical aim, and exaggerated this to so great an extent 
as to discover in the book much that does not exist in it. 
In the course of his political meditations Machiavellf 
had never restricted himself to the sole contemplation 
of the Greeks and Romans; he also gave much 
attention to real life, with a view to the accomplishment 
of at least a portion of his ideas. For this reason he 
had been contented with his position as Secretary to* 
the Republic, was miserable now that he was condemned 
to idleness and poverty, and most impatient to obtain 
some occupation or office that always eluded his grasp. 
He was a spectator of the daily and marvellous rise of 
the power and fortunes of the Medici in Italy. Leo X.,. 
surrounded by artists and men of letters who praised 
him to the skies, and beloved by the Florentines, wha 
took pride in him, was filled with ambition for himself and 
his kinsmen, and made the latter rule Florence with the 
mildness requisite for the success of his schemes. But 
although by this method he increased the power of the 
papacy, he hardly satisfied his relations, who indeed 
were always complaining of being obliged, as they said,. 
to stay and " cajole men " in Florence. To meet their 
wishes, therefore, the Pope was continually planning how 
to provide them with new States elsewhere in Italy^ 
where they might rule like true princes, and not as 
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the timid protectors of a republic. We know that a 
project for giving the kingdom of Naples to Giuliano 
de' Medici was frequently discussed, and that the Duchy 
of Urbino had been really offered to and refused by him. 
There was also much talk of uniting Parma, Modena, 
Piacenza, and Reggio into a single State under his sway. 
This design of Leo X. was very similar to that formed on 
Romagna by Alexander VI. for the benefit of his son, 
the Duke of Valentinois, who, according to Machtavelli, 
had been able to carry it out with eminent skill. The 
provinces of Parma and Modena were, at that time, al- 
most as much torn by factions as Romagna had been ; * 
therefore measures of nearly the same nature were re- 
quisite for their pacification and government. All the 
observations made by Machiavelli during his mission 
to Cxsar Borgia, all the theories upon the subject 
that had then flashed across his brain and been after- 
wards partly expounded in the Discourses, all his 
political conceptions both old and new, were now revived 
in his memory by these events, and stirred his brain to 
feverish activity. The living, speaking image of the 
Duke was again present to him. 

The moment was come to solve the problem he bad 
so frequently studied, of how to found a new State by 

* This is cinuly smd by (he letlen wiilten thence bf Guicciaidini in 
151^ when Governor c\ Emilia. Sec his Legation to Emilia in the Optrt 
audiie, vol. vii. See, too, the monograph by Signor Giovanni Levi : // 
GuitcianiiHit DammUe, i AmontU (neir editioa, Bologna, RomagnoU, 
1S79). Also woilhy of mention is the essay by A. GcRroy, Unt AutMS' 
grapkit <U Cuithardin J'aprii ta auvra inAlilis. Sevtu da Dimx Mttidti, 
ime of 1st Fcbniary, 1874. 
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means of a new prince. First of all, such prince should 
be able to endow it with unity, by fusing various pro- 
vinces into a single entity and accomplishing this fusion 
even by force, violence and bloodshed ; by having no 
scruples of any sort, and by giving it an army of its 
own. It would then be easy to extend its borders, and 
enlarge its dominions, so long as the newly acquired 
subjects were not unduly oppressed, nor partially sacrificed 
for the good of others, as had hitherto been the case in 
republics. If the Pope desired to keep Florence for his 
own kinsmen, that city might be annexed to and con- 
federated with the new State, under the same ruler, and 
yet retain its actual republican form. It might be pos- 
sible to extend the frontiers of the State in the direction 
of Ferrara and Romagna ; it might even be possible 
for it to embrace the whole of Italy, and its prince 
might thus win an immortal name, and rank with great 
founders of States like Romulus and Lycurgus. Machia- 
velli*s imagination had taken wing, and he could no 
longer arrest its flight. For the success of this scheme 
knowledge of statesmanship was required ; and he was 
versed in that knowledge, having given to it the expe- 
rience and study of his whole life. How could it be 
possible that untaught youths like Giuliano and Lorenzo, 
or that the Pope himself, should not understand how 
useful he might be to them, to the great and immortal 
glory of the Medici and of Italy. For they, too, must 
surely love that Italy and yearn to see her converted into 
a great nation, and freed from the foreigners who had 
trampled her in the dust ? If the Medici would only 
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give him some employment, even of the humblest kind, 
he felt assured of winning their favour by the value of 
his counsels and the grandeur of his designs. And in- 
spired by these thoughts he at last seized his pen and 
composed the Prince. 

The truth of all this is clearly established by the 
evidence of his private letters. At the beginning of 
1515 it was again and still more positively asserted that 
Giuliano de' Medici was to be made Lord of Parma, 
Modena, Piacenza and Reggio, and it was added that 
Paolo Vettori, the brother of Francesco, was to be named 
governor of the new State. Accordingly, on the 31st 
January, Machiavelli sent a letter to Francesco Vettori 
on the subject of the difficulties encountered in the 
government of a new State, especially when composed 
of various parts formerly appertaining to different 
States. "It is requisite," he said, "to convert these 
various parts into members of one body and to" give 
this body unity. This can be accomplished either by 
going to reside there in person, or by sending a single 
governor who can win the obedience of all the subjects. 
If Giuliano remains in Rome, as he seems disposed, and 
sends a governor to each place, there will be nothing 
but disunion and confusion." "The Duke of Valentl- 
" nois, whose deeds I should always imitate were I a new 
"prince, having recognized this necessity, named Messer 
' Rimino " President of Romagna, which measure made 

• Here the printed cdilions give the word Mmtagnore , and Ihe 

Dune is wanting ; but it is certain that Machiavelli here alludes In Mener 
Rimino or Ratniro d' Oreo, as he always styled him. The man's sigiunire, 
as we have previouily noted, was Xtmigius de LtrqiM. 
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" those peoples united, submissive to his authority, well 
"affected towards his power and full of confidence in it ; 
" and all the love they bore him, which was great con- 
" sidering his newness, was evoked by that measure. I 
"think that this thing might easily be credited, by 
" reason of its truth ; and were I employed by your 
" Paolo, that would be a means of making myself known 
" not only to the Signore Magnifico, but to all Italy. . . . 
" I thought it well to write to you of this, so that you 
"might know our reasonings, and might, in case of 
" need, pave the way for this matter." 

'* E nel cadcre il superbo ghiottone 
£ *non dimentic6 per6 Macone." * 

This letter clearly proves that it was the design of 
forming a new State in Parma and Modena, or else- 
where, for the sake of giving it to Giuliano, that sug- 
gested and inspired the conception of the Prifice, And 
it is no less clear how, in Machiavelli's mind, this 
conception was naturally and almost necessarily per- 
sonified in Caesar Borgia. With supreme art and 
enormous energy, Borgia had rapidly established his 
State in Romagna, organized and armed it, and then 
had immediately turned his thoughts to greater enter- 
prises, in order to extend his dominion over the whole 
of central Italy. The patriotism and imagination of 
Machiavclli were alike inflamed ; the figure of the Duke 
assumed gigantic proportions, and became transformed 

• Letter xl., in the Opere, vol. viii. 

" For the proad glutton, even in his fall 
Did not forget Macone." 
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into the likeness of the founder of a new kingdom, of a new 
Italy. This was the example he proposed to the Medici, 
this the end for which the Prince was written. That 
in quoting and extolling the deeds of Valentinois, he 
formed an ideal picture of them in his mind, and that 
we must therefore accept his picture with certain reser- 
vations, is clearly indicated even by the fact, that in the 
letter in question he quotes, among other things, the 
instance of Messer Rimino, who was cut to pieces by 
order of the Duke. Can it be supposed that, when 
writing privately to Vettori, whose brother Paolo was to 
fill a post similar to that once held by Messer Rimino 
in Romagna, and whose favour Machiavelli was anxious 
to win — can it be supposed that he really meant to say 
that a prince should first make use of his ministers, and 
then cut them to pieces ? He did not propose the separate 
actions or iniquities of the Duke as models, but only his 
shrewdness and political ability ; and he maintained that 
in order to found a new State it was indispensable to 
constitute and organize it by the sword as the Duke had 
done ; that it was necessary to hold it together by unity 
of command, to use men as instruments, and then get rid 
of them as soon as they became dangerous to the State. 
The two lines with which he concludes the letter, refer to 
his perpetual hope of obtaining employment of some kind. 
Another letter, and certainly the most eloquent and 
beautiful that ever issued from MachiavelH's pen, was 
that written on the loth December, 1513,* and also 

* This ii the letter xxvi. in the Optn, to which ne have tdieaclr 
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addressed to Vettori. In this he first gives a description 
of the life led by him in his rustic solitude, and then 
goes on to explain, with the utmost precision and frank- 
ness, in what way, and with what object, he had applied 
himself to the composition of the pamphlet, as he calls 
it, that he had just finished, and was still correcting 
and polishing. " Since my last misfortunes, I have led 
a quiet country life, and, all counted, have not passed 
twenty days in Florence. I spent September in snaring 
thrushes ; but, at the end of the month, even this 
rather troublesome sport failed me. I rise with the 
sun in the morning, and go into one of the woods for 
a couple of hours to inspect the yesterday's work, and to 
pass some time with the woodcutters, who have always 
some troubles to tell me, either their own or their neigh- 
bours*. On leaving the wood, I go to a spring, and 
thence up to my uccellare* with a book under my arm, 
either Dante or Petrarch, or one of the minor poets, like 
Tibullus, Ovid, etc." " I read their amorous transports, 
" and the history of their loves, and recalling my own to 
" my mind, time passes pleasantly in these meditations. 
" Then I betake myself to the inn by the roadside, 
" chat with passers by, ask news of the places whence 
they come, hear various things, and note the varied 
tastes and diverse fancies of mankind. This carries mc 
on to the dinner hour, when, in the company of my brood, 
" I swallow whatever fare this poor little place of mine, 

* An uccellare, or ucceUatida^ b a small wooded enclosure on a hill top 
where decoy birds are kept, and nets stretched over the trees to snare 
passing flights. Translator's note. 
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"and my slender patrimony, can afTord me. Dinner 
" over, I go back to the inn. There I generally find the 
" host, a butcher, a miller, and a couple of brickmakers. 
" I mix with these boors the whole day, playing at cricca 
"and at trie trac* which games give rise to a thousand 
" quarrels and much exchange of bad language, and we 
" generally wrangle over farthings, and our shouting can 
" be heard at San Casciana Steeped in this degradation 
" my wits grow mouldy, and I vent my rage at the 
" malignity of fate, content to let it crush me in this 
" fashion, if only to see whether it will not take shame of 
" its work," 

So far, this gives us a picture of Machiavelli, who 
throughout his life trained his intellect by reading old 
authors, studying his fellow men and meditating upon 
them, and who, although accustomed to live with the 
people, yet felt a continual need of nourishing his im^na- 
tion upon poetiy. But then, changing his style, he enters 
upon a graver theme, and at last tells us how he composed 
his book. "At nightfall I return home and seek my 
" writing room, and, divesting myself on its threshold 
"of my rustic garments, stained with mud and mire, I 
" assume courtly attire, and thus suitably clothed, 
" enter within the ancient courts of ancient men, by 
" whom, being cordially welcomed, I am fed with the 
" food that alone is mine, and for which I was bom, and 
" am not ashamed to hold discourse with them and 
" inquire the motives of their actions ; and these men 
" in their humanity leply to me, and for the space of 

* Cricea, a guDC of onb ; tric-trat, m game of dice. 
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" four hours I feel no weariness, remember no trouble, 
**no longer fear poverty, no longer dread death, my 
''whole being is absorbed in them. And since Dante 
^* says, that there could be no science without retaining 
"that which was heard,* I have recorded that which 
" I have acquired from the conversation of these worthies, 
" and composed a pamphlet, De Principatibus^ in which 
" I plunge as deeply as I can into cogitations upon this 
"subject, discussing the nature of princedom, of how 
" many species it consists, how these are to be acquired, 
" how they are maintained, why they are lost ; and if you 
" ever cared for any of my scribbles, this one ought not 
" to displease you, and it should be especially welcome 
** to a new prince ; for the which reason I dedicate it 
"to His Magnificence, Giuliano. Filippo Casavecchiaf 
"has seen it, and can give you details of the thing 
"itself, and of the conversations I have held with him 
" thereon, although I am still employed in fattening and 
polishing it" 

So complete is the evidence furnished by this passage, 
that we cannot understand how, after it had once been 
read, there could be so much dispute about the supposed 
hidden intentions of the Prince, Even here it is clearly 
to be seen that Machiavelli did not write it in order to 
dedicate it to the Medici, but only to gather up the 

*...*' che non fa sdenza 
Senza lo ritenere avere inteso." 

ParadisOt Canto v. 41-42. 

t Casavecchia had formerly been Commissary of the Republic at Baigm, 
Fivizzano, and other places, whence he had written Machiavelli nuuiy 
letters, some of which are given in the Appendix of the Italian edition. 
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results of his long experience after meditation upon the 
history and nature of the subject When it was finished, 
however, he thought that he might turn it to good 
account by dedicating it to the MedicL The letter goes 
on to say that he could not allow himself to accept the 
invitation of Vettori, who had asked him to stay in his 
bouse, because he had some business on hand, and 
because in Rome he would meet the Soderini, and be 
obliged to pay them a visit, in which case be feared that, 
on his return to Florence, he might have to dismount at 
the Baigello, instead of alighting at his own door, inas- 
much as the government being new, was very suspicious. 
But for this fear he would have willingly visited Rome. 
Then again recurring to the subject of the dedication, be 
says : " I have spoken with Casavecchia as to whether 
it might or might not be well to offer this pamphlet of 
mine to Mcsser Giuliano. Also whether, if I offer it, it 
were better to send it or present it in person. On the 
one hand I doubt if the Magnificent would read it, and 
Aidinghelli • might end by usurping the honour of my 
labours. On the other hand, I am urged to offer it by 
the pressure of necessity," " for I am wearing out and can- 
" not go on long in this fashion, without being rendered 
" contemptible from sheer poverty ; besides, I would that 
" these Medici lords should take me into their service, 
" even if they began by setting me to roll stones ; for if 
" I could not then succeed in gaining their favour, no 
*' one but myself would be to blame. And touching this 

* The Florentine, Pietra Aidingbelli, tecret«ip to Leo X., wm cod- 
sidered & deceitful inti^er. 
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" thing of mine, if it were only read, it would be seen 
" that I have neither wasted nor slept away the fifteen 
" years I have given to the study of the art of govem- 
" ment, and every one should be glad to make use of a 
" man who has acquired so much experience at others' 
"expense. And there need be no doubt as to my 
"good faith, since, having always kept faith, I could 
" hardly learn to break it now, and one who, like myself, 
"has been honest and faithful for forty-three years, 
" runs no risk of being able to change his nature, and 
" my poverty bears witness to my good faith and 
honesty." * 

Accordingly, as soon as the book was finished, Machia- 
velli thought of dedicating it to Giuliano, but he hesitated 
a great deal as to the expediency and opportunity of 
doing so; he also doubted whether the Medici would 
read it, and asked Vettori's advice upon the subject 
And he hesitated so long that Giuliano died (15 16) 
before the book had been presented, and the dedicatory 
epistle written for him was afterwards addressed to 
Lorenzo, but we are left in ignorance as to whether he 
ever saw or accepted it Regarding Vettori's opinion, 
we only learn from his unpublished letters that he read 
a few chapters of the work, and that these pleased him 
" beyond measure." f He waited, however, to read the 
rest before pronouncing his final judgement, or his 



♦ Letter of the loth December, 1513, previously quoted. 

t Letter of Vettori, dated loth January, 1514. See, too, the preceding: 
letter, dated 24th December, 151 3. Both are given in the Appendix 
of the Italian edition, document xvii. 
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advice on the expediency of dedicating and presenting it 
to Giuliano. But neither verdict nor advice was ever 
forthcoming, although Vettori was fully informed of 
everything by Casavecchia, who was in Rome precisely 
at that time, and had read the Prince in Florence. To 
Machiavelli's noble, elevated, and eloquent words, the 
ambassador only replied by a recital of his licentious 
love intrigues, and without adding a single word of en- 
couragement His silence and reserve clearly show that 
he was not at all persuaded of the advisability and expe- 
diency of the dedication,, and still less of its usefulness 
to Machiavelli. It certainly might not suit the Medici 
to accept the book, especially if they really intended to 
carry out the counsels contained in it Therefore Vettori 
confined himself to vague expressions, told Machiavelli 
that he could very well come to amuse himself in Rome, 
and that he need not refrain from motives of delicacy 
towards the Soderini. No one would blame him for paying 
them a visit, which visit, however, was by no means obliga- 
tory, since he had held the post of secretary for three years 
before Piero's election as Gonfalonier for life, and had 
always faithfully performed his duty without any recom- 
pense beyond his usual salary. "Having spoken with 
Casavecchia, we both came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing to be done for you in Rome. It is said that 
Cardinal de' Medici is going to France, in which case I 
will speak to him of you, as you are acquainted with 
the country through having been there." He then went 
on to write of other matters, other vague hopes, without 
saying anything definite, and without ever affecting to 
III. • 2 C 
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ground of the picture, and slowly but surely rec edesto 
a greater distance.^ The various methods by which the 
tyranny, inevitable in the Renaissance, rids society of 
mediaeval influences, and lays the foundations of the 
modern State, are precisely those that, according to 
Machiavelli, the prince is bound to adopt/ And owing* 
to the great resemblance between the author's creation 
and actual realities, the personage that he describes to 
us— detestable as he may seem to modem ideas — ac- 
quires a 4gecies of tragic truth that overwhelms us at 
the same time with terror and with amazement 

The reason why the book has all the importance of a 
great historical event, is because Machiavelli's idea and 
the new state of society simultaneously springing into 
existence around him, are like two aspects of the same 
revolution, occurring almost under our own eyes. The 
writer has an immediate and practical end in view ; but 
it is neither a government office, nor the favour of the 
Medici. In no literature has any personal appeal ever 
proved itself a work of art or a creation of science. 
The prince described to us by Machiavelli is essentially 
Italian, but has nevertheless the general character of the 
great sovereigns of the Renaissance, and personifies 
therefore the transformation of mediaeval Italy into a 
new and modem State. He is a tyrant, and it is neces- 
sary for him to be a tyrant, if really determined to 
succeed in his purpose of uniting, arming and liberating 
his country. If capable of imitating the legislators in 
whose image he should be made, after having armed 
his people and expelled the foreigners, he will proceed 
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to establish good laws, and will provide for the duration 
and security of his work by entrusting its defence to 
the people. /'That in the corrupt Italy of those days all 
this was a mere dream, is beyond doubt ; but it was the 
dream of Machiavelli's entire life, and later we shall find 
him trying to convert even the Pope to it So great 
was the power of the Medici in those days, so wonderful 
their prosperity ! If they would only understand what 
immortal honour might be theirs, while retaining their 
power to the hour of their death, was it not possible that 
the very magnitude of the enterprise might fascinate 
their intellect and conquer their will ? This was Machia- 
vein's continual hope, it was to this that he tried to ui^ 
them, this that induced him to say : " I wish that they 
would employ me, if only to roll stones, for if I could 
not then win them over, it would be my own fault, and 
not fortune's." He desired, he implored an office, but 
he intended to use it for the triumph of his ideas. And 
on many other occasions we shall find him labouring 
to this end. 

In writing the Prince Machiavelli was so entirely 
dominated by the modern and national character of his 
subject, that, contrary to his usual custom, he ^rew 
nearly all his examples from contemporary history.| 
Ferdinjand the Catholic, Louis XIL, Francesco Sforza, 
Alexander and Caesar Borgia, then well-known and 
almost familiar figures in Italy, were the types that he 
interrogated and that furnished him replies.yM.nd when- 
ever, from inveterate habit, he chanced to refer to anti- 
quity, he felt obliged as it were to allege some excuse : 
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" I did not wish to depart from Italian and recent 
" examples ; yet I cannot avoid mention of Hieron of'-'n 
" Syracuse." • And he goes on from chapter to chapter ' ' 
with logical exactitude, and with rapid, terse, eloquent 
and most lucid diction. Every page is resplendent with 
beauty of style, and the whole sometimes appears to be . 
a work of art, with an almost dramatic power that carries ( 
us on to the concluding chapter, where, instead of the j 
catastrophe of the lugubrious drama, we find the apo-/ 
thcosis of the new Italy, the redeemed and united 
country. And the celebrated final exhortation to the 
tyrant transformed into the princely deliverer, is the 
roast eloquent address to be found in Italian literature. / 

^'* Machiavelli starts with the declaration that having' 

spoken of republics elsewhere, he now proposes to treatV 
solely of principalities,! which he divides into two _^ 
categories : the hereditary and the new.^ These he X. 

then proceeds to subdivide into principafities that are 
entirely new, and those that are new only in part In 
the former the prince founds an absolutely new State, or 
takes renewed possession of it ; in the latter, on the 
contrary, styled by the author mixed principalities, a new 
province is annexed to an old State, These latter were 
very numerous during the Renaissance, because great 
kingdoms were formed and a^randized by conquest 
The next point considered is that of new States in 
general. These, indeed, form the chief theme of the 
book, of which they had suggested the primary idea ; 
besides, these present far greater difficulties than heredi- 

• // Prinrift, ch. uU. p. 50. ^ n PritKtft, ch. u. p. 3. 
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preferred to enjoy the benefits of their own virtues and 
prudence, for time drives all things forward, and runs away 
with good as well as evil. When King Louis XII. came 
into Italy, he broke all these rules, and committed five 
blunders : he put petty potentates to death ; added 
strength to a power already greater than the rest, i.e. 
that of the Pope and Valentinois ; introduced a poweri'ul 
stranger, that is Spain, into Italy; did not come to reside 
in Italy ; and failed to plant colonies there And there- 
fore, when the Cardinal de Rohan said to me that the 
Italians did not understand war, I replied to him, that 
the French did not understand statecraft, or they would 
never have allowed the Church to rise to so great a power." 
When, however, a free city is conquered, then it can only 
be held in three ways, nor do these always suffice : you 
must either demolish it, reside in it, or establish a liberal 
government in the hands of a few men who will preserve 
it for you. And in general he who conquers a free city 
and does not destroy it, may expect to be destroyed by 
it, since it will always rebel, ui^ed by the great love of 
liberty that is inextinguishable in free men's minds, 
whereas he who is a slave easily changes his master." t 
• ■■ The sixth chapter leads us to the core of the chief 
theme of the book, by beginning to treat of the new 
prince of a new State. " Such States," says Machiav^lli, 
" depend above all upon the merits of the prince ; and 
therefore he is most secure who depends more upon his 
own merits than upon fortune, although the latter is 
• required as well as the former. Moses, Romulus, Cyrus, 
• /; Friiuipt, ch. iii. ^11 Prindpt, ch. v. 
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and Theseus, owed to fortune the opportunity of dis- 
playing the virtue that was in them ; but the cxie would 
have been useless without the other. In any case, no 
enterprise is more difficult of management, nor more 
doubtful of success, than that of making yourself the 
head and the inaugurator of new institutionsw First of 
all it is necessary to ascertain whether these innovators 
depend upon others' strength or upon their own ; that 
is to say, whether they must stoop to others, or are able 
to exert their own power. In the first case things 
always go badly with them, in the second they almost 
always succeed ; and this is also the reason why armed 
prophets were always victorious, whereas those who were 
unarmed, like Savonarola, met with defeat* As for 
those who attain to princedom by fortune, they reach 
it with little difficulty, and as though on wings; but 
can only maintain it with the utmost difficulty, inas- 
much as they remain at the mercy of those that helped 
them to rise. They may, however, after having obtained 
the State by good fortune, supply it with the founda- 
tion it previously lacked by means of their own virtue ; 
the which is occasionally seen to happen, although not 
without trouble to the architect and risk to the edifice." 

And hereupon we are naturally bidden to behold the 
tragical figure of Caesar Borgia, who gained his State by 
means of his father, and lost it with him. /^ But he had 
'no sooner gained it, than, in order to esniblish it upon a 
solid basis, he did everything that was to be done by 
a prudent and virtuous man ; wherefore no better 

♦ n Principe i ch. vL 
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precepts can be offered to a new prince, than those 
suggested by the example of his actions. For if, never- 
theless, these measures did not profit him in the end, that 
was by no fault of his, but owing to an extraordinaiy and 
extreme malignity of fortune. Alexander VI. could not 
safely begin to build up a State for his son anywhere 
else than in Romagna, where Faenza and Rimini were 
under the protection of the Venetians, who, therefore, 
opposed resistance. He was accordingly compelled to 
take advantage of the French descent that he had pro- 
moted. But no sooner had the Duke of Valentinois 
in this fashion made himself master of Romagna, than 
he perceived that, if wishful to proceed further, the 
forces he had in hand might fail him at any moment 
In fact, when he desired to assault Bologna, he found 
the king adverse, and the Orsini, although his allies, 
very cold in the matter ; and when, after seizing the 
Duchy of Urbino, he wished to enter Tuscany, the kii^ 
stopped him outright Thereupon the Duke decided to 
begin to form an army of his own, and to win over the 
followers of the Orsini, while awaiting an opportunity 
to put them to death ; the which opportunity came easily 
to him, and was turned by him to the best account For 
they (the Orsini), by their plot at the Magione, excited 
Urbino and Romagna to revolt against him ; and he first 
of all reduced his State to submission with the aid of the 
French, and then, without trusting to any one, had re- 
course to stratagem. And so well did he know how to 
conceal his real purpose, that the Orsini made peace 
with him, and were so simple as to give themselves into 
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dangerous. Wherefore the Duke suppressed that office, 
and instituted in its place an ordinary court of justice, 
in which every city of Romagna had a judge of its own, 
under the presidency of a most excellent, wise and 
prudent man. And in order to persuade men that the 
severities inflicted had not in any way proceeded from 
him, but solely from the wicked nature of his minister, 
he caused the latter to be found one morning cut into 
two pieces in the public square of Cesena, with a bloody 
knife beside him. This ferocious spectacle caused the 
population at once both satisfaction and amazement. 
But we will now return to the point whence we started."* 
And thus Machiavelli coolly resumes his principal argu- 
ment. 

Here, however, it is necessary to remark, for the better 
comprehension of these facts so frequently quoted and 
repeated by Machiavelli, that the documents published 
in the last few years afford a much clearer explanation 
of the reasons of his constant admiration for Borgia and 
Borgia's government in Romagna. We now possess 
indubitable proof that the Duke's method of adminis- 
tration was really far wiser and more intelligent than 
was previously believed. He executed many useful 
measures for the advantage of his poorer subjects in 
the cities and rural districts. And as to the murder of 
Messer Ramiro, the man had already received many 
warnings from the Duke, admonishing him not to 
wantonly oppress the people, and to stop the illicit 
traffic in provisions carried on by him to the continual 

* II Principe^ ch. vii. 
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leaving him with Romagna alone consolidated, all the 
rest in air, hemmed in between two powerful hostile 
armies, and himself almost at the point of death. Never- 
theless so great was his ire, his courage and his 
sagacity, that had he not had those two armies upon 
him and had been in good health, he would have 
triumphed over every difficulty. And he himself said to 
me that he had anticipated everything, provided for every- 
thing, save for being sick unto death at the moment of 
the Pope's decease," "Therefore, putting together all 
" these actions of the Duke, I could not blame him ; on 
" the contrary, as I have said, it seems good to me to 
" propose him as an example to be imitated by all those 
"frho through fortune and the arms of others, have 
" attained to supreme command. For as he had a great 
" mind and lofty ambitions, it was not possible for him to 
" g0?em otherwise." • 

And after this, as though Cxsar Borgia were not suffi- 
ciently wicked, MachiavelH goes on to speak of those who 
attain the princely office, not by fortune, but merely by 
infamous means. To this end he gives two examples, 
sufficient for the imitation of those driven to similar 
means.. And the first example quoted is that to which 
he so often makes allusion, of the Sicilian Agathocles, 
who "having by his military excellence become Praetor 
of Syracuse, and having first sought the friendship of 
the Carthaginians, then assembled the people and the 
Senate, and caused all the Senators and popular leaders 
to be slaughtered by his soldiery. Thus his security 
" It Princife, cbap. riL 
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cruelties are well done or ill. Those may be said to be 
well done, if it may be permitted thus to speak of evil 
deeds, that are done suddenly for the sake of establishing 
a safe position, and that are not continued afterwards. 
Ill done are those that are also carried on afterwards. 
It is requisite from the first to calculate all the cruelties 
that are necessary, and to execute them at one stroke 
and then reassure men's minds, otherwise you are forced 
to be always sword in hand. Injuries that are suddenly 
inflicted are less felt, and therefore give less offence, while 
nevertheless they have all the effect you desire ; benefits, 
on the contrary, should be conferred gradually, so that 
they be better relished." * 
■^ He then goes on to treat of the civil principality, and 
again repeats, that this must be grounded upon the 
popular support, without which no government can have 
a secure foundation, it being most perilous to entrust it 
to the nobles, who wish to be masters themselves.+. ^n 
all cases, however, the chief strength of States rests with 
the armies.J since it is above all things necessary to have 
the means of repulsing enemies and repressing subjects. 
Such is the principal scope of all government, according 
to Machiavelli, who neglects and even forgets to examine 
the many mixed elements constituting the State and 
society, such as religion, culture, commerce and industry. 
Sometimes it would almost appear as though, in order 
to bestow exclusive attention on the State and the 
strength of the State, he endeavoured to separate it from 
society and from the individual, and was prepared to 

• nPrindpe, chap. viii. t IlPriiieife, ch«p, ix. J nPritieipt, cbtp. x. 
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sacrifice both to its prosperity, without .all 
J perceiving that in this way all things would go 

At any rate arms and politics were his sole and c 
thought Without armed strength and withou 
political wisdom no State can long be maintainei 
the world there are only ecclesiastical principalit 
can be acquired by virtue or by fortune, and mai 
without either the one or the other, inasmuch a 
are supported and upheld by old-standing religi 
/ stitutions. Only ecclesiastical rulers hold States 

not defend them, have subjects and do not goven 
and their States are not snatched from them, and 
do their subjects rebel. Even when the Orsini a 
Colonna were overthrown by Alexander VI., al 
the latter only aimed at founding a principality for 
within the territories of the Church, it followed ; 
that at last the Church became more powerful ths 
in her temporal dominion." * Other States, he 
cannot hope for similar good fortune, and must < 
upon prudent government and armed defence. 

And now three successive chapters are devoted 
question of the armaments needful to the prina 
to Machiavelli, this was a question of the highest 
tance, inasmuch as he was accustomed to assert tha 
armies also imply good laws, and that where the 
are wanting neither are the latter to be found. J^A 
then, consist of mercenary, auxiliary and national 
The first are always most dangerous, since the; 
way at the moment of trial, as was clearly pro^ 

• II Principe^ chap. xi. 
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Italy, directly foreigners came down upon us with armies 
of their own. Only republics and princes with national 
armies can be assured of safety. And truly it is only with 
great difficulty that an armed republic falls under the 
sway of a single citizen, as is proved by the example of 
the Swiss, who are all fully armed and in the enjoyment 
of the utmost freedom. Rome and Sparta lasted for many 
centuries, being armed and free. Venice and Florence 
have reaped nothing but continual hurt and danger 
from mercenary troops. Our princes and priests being 
igfnorant of warfare, had recourse to these, which at the 
beginning seemed mightily useful ; but the result of their 
merits has been that Italy has been overrun by Charles, 
ravaged by Louis, coerced by Ferrando, insulted by the 
Swiss. Among us mercenary troops have destroyed the 
infantry, which is always the backbone of an army. 
And this came about, because a few foot soldiers do not 
suffice, and many cost too much ; while on the contrary 
a free company is quickly formed with a moderate 
number of men-at-arms.* The troops of allies are still 
more dangerous, since they leave you at the mercy of 
him who comes to your aid, and always either fall away 
from you, or press upon you, or constrain you." And 
then, recurring to his favourite example, he goes on to 
say : " I cannot doubt the fittingness of citing Cssar 
Borgia and his deeds. He began with the aid of 
French auxiliary troops ; but perceiving his danger, had 
recourse to mercenaries who at least were paid by and 
dependent upon him, and then, recognizing how little 

• n Principe ^ chap. xii. 
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'' studies his ruin rather than his safety ; because a man 
^*who should profess to be honest in all his dealings, 
** would necessarily come to ruin among so many that are 
"dishonest Whence it behoves every prince, desirous 
" of maintaining his power, to learn how to be dishonest, 
and to make use or not of this learning according to 
circumstances." "It would certainly be most praise- 
worthy for a prince to have every good quality and none / 
bad ; but inasmuch as human conditions do not allow of ; 
this, it is necessary for him to have enough prudence to 
avoid all vices that might deprive him of his State, and 
if possible, to even avoid tho^e that would not deprive 
him of it ; but if this be impossible, why then let him 
yield to them with less precaution." And he insists 
upon this point and repeats: "Let him be heedless of 
" the risk of infamy for such vices, without which it is 
"hardly possible for him to save his State; for if all 
" things be well considered, something that seems virtue 
" will be found among them, to follow which would en- 
" tail his ruin, and something that seems vice, to follow 
"which will ensure his safety and prosperity."* 

Here the reader may be easily led into error, like 
many before him, if he does not keep in mind that 
throughout this composition of Machiavelli, the personal 
and private character of the prince are almost entirely 
left out of sight ; that he only treats of the prince as the 
representative, the head, the personification of the State. 
In fact, he makes indiscriminate use of the phrases, his 
rutftf and the ruin of the State^ for the expression of one 

* // Principe^ chap. xv. 
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and the same idea- His error indeed consists j 
that he too frequently forgets that as this prince 
a man, it is not possible to admit that all persor 
private characteristics should be entirely absent fr 
actions. But here, as in the Discourses, the authoi 
ception only succeeds in making Its way to the li{ 
the one hand by the most absolute abstract 
political from private morality, and on the otl 
rendering the idea of the State concrete and pers 
in an imaginary being. In this being, in this as i 
impersonal person, the private individual is ine 
merged in the politician. Yet that which Mac] 
says of the one is easily attributed to the othe 
when he speaks of the abstract personage, the 
always sees before him the real and concrett 
Hence continual confusion and misapprehension. 

What, then, at least are the qualities of which, { 
ing to Machiavelli, the prince should be possessed 
liberality so much insisted upon by the li 
especially with regard to men of letters, is not 
worthy in him, since he spends not his own mon' 
that of others, and hence Machiavelli prefers t 
should be parsimonious ; only of the spoils ( 
has the prince the right to be lavish.* Is it 
for him to be cruel or clement, loved or feared 
general terms, it is certainly much better to be con; 
merciful ; nevertheless mercy must not be badly emj 
Cssar Bot^a was esteemed a cruel man ; nevertheh 
cruelty of his had set Romagna to rights, united 

' tl Prindpi, chap. xri. 
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brought it to a state of peace and good faith. And, in 
fact, he was more merciful than the Florentines, who, in 
order to avoid cruelty, allowed Pistoia to be destroyed by 
factions. It would be better, were it possible, to be loved 
and feared at the same time ; but as that is not possible, 
it is better to be feared, if you have to choose the alter- 
native. '' Love is maintfuned by a bond of obligation, 
which, owing to the wickedness of human nature, is 
always broken whenever it clashes with private interest ; 
but fear is maintained by a dread of punishment that 
never abandons you. Men love at their own pleasure, 
but fear at the pleasure of the prince, who should 
therefore depend upon that which is his own, not 
upon that which is of others. Yet he may be feared 
without being hated, if he refrains from touching the 
property and womankind of his subjects, and if he 
avoids bloodshed excepting when there is good cause 
and manifest justification for it \ inasmuch as men more 
easily forget the loss of their father than of their 
property. Besides which, when you begin to live by 
other's property there is no end to it, whereas occa- 
aooe for bloodshed may seldom arise." • 
' And now follows the celebrated chapter, the butt of 
so much abuse, on the question of keeping faith or 
of breaking it _,That it is right to keep faith, says 
Machiavelii, is understood by every one ; " nevertheless 
"experience has proved in our own times that the 
" princes who have achieved great deeds are those who 
'"have held good faith of small account, and who have 

* It Priiuife, chap. xviL 
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^ known how to bewilder men's brains by cunning; and 
•'in the end have succeeded better than those whose 
"actions have been ruled by honour."* "There arc 
two modes of fighting, one by the laws, the other by 
force ; the first is proper to man, the second to brute 
beasts ; and as the first is not always efficacious, so it 
is frequently necessary to recur to the second, Theie- 
fore a prince should know how to play both the beast 
and the man, as indeed the ancients tried to signify by 
the fable of Achilles educated by Chiron the centaur. 
A prince, then, should know how to assume the beast 
nature of both the fox and the lion, for the lion cannot 
"defend himself against snares, nor the fox ag^nst 
" wolves. . . . Those that merely play the lion do not 
"understand the matter. Therefore a prudent lord 
"neither could nor should observe faith, when such 
"observance might be to his injury, and when the 
" motives that caused him to promise it are at an end. 
"And if men were all good this precept would not be 
" good ; but since men are bad and would not keep 

* Madame de R^mosat, in speaking of Napoleon I. in her MAnmres^ 
tells us that : **Toujours il se d^fiait des apparences d'un bon sentiment ; 
'*il ne faisait nul cas de la sinc^rit^, et n'a pas craint de dire qu'il r^con> 
**naissait la superiority d'un homme au plus on moins dliabilit^ avec 
*^ laquelle il savait manier le mensonge ; et It cette occasion il se plaisait k 
"rappeler que Tun de ses oncles, d^ son enfance, avait pr^t qu'il 
"gouyemerait le monde, parce qu'il avait coutume de toujours mentir. 
" M. de Mettemich disait-il encore, est tout pr^ d'etre un homme d'j^t^, 
**il ment tr^ bien." Minwires (Paris, C. L^vy, 1880), vol. L p. 105. 
And further on the lady quotes these other words of Napoleon I. : <* Tenez, 
" au fond, il n'y a rien de noble ni de has dans ce monde ; j'ai dans mon 
" caract^re tout ce qui peut contribuer ^ afiermir le pouvoir, et \l tromper 
'* ceux qui pr^tendent me connaitre." — Ibidem^ vol. i. p. 108. 
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' faith with you, you are not bound to keep faith with 
them." "It is necessary," he again repeats, "to give 
a good colouring to your nature, and to be a great 
dissembler and dissimulator, because men then readily 
allow themselves to be deceived. Alexander VI. did 
nothing but deceive, and thought of nothing else during 
the whole of his life, nor did any other man ever vow 
with stronger oaths to observe promises that he after- 
wards broke ; nevertheless, he succeeded in everything, 
for he was well acquainted with this part of the world." 

Nor is this alL It is not necessary for a prince 
to have the good qualities of which we have treated 
above ; but it is highly necessary that he should seem 
to have them.^^ Indeed, I will dare to say that it is to 
"his injury to possess, and always to act upon them, 
" while it is useful for him to appear to have them ; as, 
" for instance, to seem pitiful, faithful, humane, religious, 
"thorough, and to be all these; but it. is well to 
" have your mind so trained that when it is expedient 
" not to have these qualities you may know how to be- 
" come entirely different" And it should also be under- 
stood that a prince, particularly a new prince, cannot 
practise all the virtues that constitute the goodness of 
other men, being often " obliged, for the maintenance of 
" his State, to act against faith, against charity, against 
" humanity, and against religion. And it therefore be- 
" hoves him to have a mind disposed to change, accord- 
"ing to the winds, and as the vicissitudes of fortune 
" may ordain ; and as I said before he should, if possible, 
" practise goodness, but under the pressure of necessity 
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** should know how to pursue evil. Accordingly, a 
"prince should be very careful to let nothing escape 
''his lips that is not pregnant with the five qualities 
''above described, so that in his aspect as in his 
" words he may seem all piety, faith, humanity, int^^ty 
"and religion. And nothing is more necessary than 
"to appear to possess this latter quality, religjion, inas- 
"much as the mass of mankind judge rather by sight 
"than by touch, for all can see, while few can fed 
" Every one sees that which you seem to be, few feel 
"that which you are, and those few do not dare to 
"oppose the voice of the majority, who have the 
"majesty of the State at their back. . . . Let the 
"prince then determine to conquer and maintain his 
" State ; the means employed by him will always be 
" deemed honourable, and will be praised by eveiy one, 
" for the popular mind is always caught by appearances 
" and by the final result of things. ... A certain prince 
" of these days, whom it is as well not to name, never 
" preaches anything but peace and faith, while yet most 
" adverse to both, and had he observed either the one or 
"the other, he would have frequently lost either his 
" reputation or his State." * 

Shocking and detestable as all this may appear, it is 
nothing but the confirmation of certain keenly ob- 
served truths, although expounded in a paradoxical shape 
giving them the aspect of guilty blunders. In point 

* II Principe^ chap, xviii. Here the author would seem to allude to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, held both in Italy and elsewhere to be a passed 
master in deceit. 
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of fact, Machiavclli merely repeats the axiom that the 
politician and the diplomat cannot always speak the 
truth ; that in certain cases they may, and indeed are 
bound to carefully hide the truth, and compelled to blind 
those with whom they are in contact, unless they wish 
to expose themselves, their party, and sometimes the 
State itself, to serious risk. Now, this is a point that 
may be discussed to any extent ; but so long as society 
and politics remain as they were then and still are, 
it must be acknowledged that this is how the matter 
unfortunately stands. The politician is not an indi- ■ 
vidual addressing another individual; he is the repre- 
sentative of a State, of a party ; he is almost a collective 
being, whose words have a very different value, aim 
and effect, from the value, aim and effect of the utter- 
ances of a private person. Sometimes, indeed even 
when anxious to speak the truth, it may be abso- 
lutely impossible for him to do so. Not only may 
declaration of the truth have disastrous effects, but by 
its unreserved and naked proclamation to the public, the 
statesman may often be understood in a very different 
sense from that expressed by his words. For the public 
also is a collective being, interpreting things in a way 
very different from that in which they would be inter- 
preted by a single individual, and requiring guidance 
of quite another kind. Of course there is a loyal and 
a disloyal policy, as there is an honest and a dishonest ; 
but that was a question Machiavelli could not yet take 
into consideration, having first to determine the nature 
of the art of politics, which was the theme upon 
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which he chiefly dwelt In pursuing this road, he 
again comes to the conclusion that the supreme duty 
of the prince is to constantly uphold the State, and 
that all means are justified that are really necessary to 
that end, the which precept we have already examined 
For the better definition of his idea, Machiavelli then 
adds, that the action of the statesman is efRcacious, not 
according to its real, but according to its apparent in- 
tention, which is of much value in politics, and often 
indeed is a genuine reality. To be good and sincere 
without succeeding in being recognized as such, is 
useless in politics, whereas to be merely thought sincere 
and good may be fruitful of real and advantageous 
results to the State and its rulers. Thus a prince, who 
without belief in the religion of his people, nevertheless 
shows it respect, or in certain cases even allows the 
populace to think that he believes in it, may be acting 
more wisely than he who feigns to despise religion, 
while really believing in it No one condemned 
Napoleon I. for the respect paid by him in Egypt 
towards the Mussulman creed ; no one condemns the 
English for showing deference to the faith of the 
Hindoos. This by no means implies that religion is 
only to be regarded as an engine of government, an 
opinion that Machiavelli has so oflen been unjustly 
accused of entertaining.. Undoubtedly religion is an 
engine of government in the hands of the statesman ; 
and this means that he is bound to hold it in much 
respect, and recognize it as a force to be turned to 
account But this implies no expression of opinion on 
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the intrinsic value of religion in itself. The States- 
man's belief or non-belief in it is a question for his 
private conscience alone, and one therefore upon 
which Machiavelli felt by no means obliged to dwell* 
Indeed, it may truly be asserted that he never expressed 
any contempt for religion in general, and on the con- 
trary, frequently declared that a religious people is 
needed for the establishment of liberty, as he also fre- 
quently repeated that Italy had become corrupt from 
Ijck of religious feeling. 

In chapter xix. Machiavelli sums up all that he has 
said concerning the prince's obligation of not making 
himself hated, and again refers to the qualities that it 
is expedient for him to have. He must never deprive 
his citizens of their property, nor insult their women ; 
he should always preserve a reputation for gravity and 
courage. There are two things more dangerous to him 
than anything else: attack from without by external 
enemies, and attack from within by conspiracy ; and 
upon this last point the author alludes briefly to what 
we have already read in the Discourses^ but without 
quoting that work, of which the chapter on conspiracies 
was still unwritten. And then, recurring to one of his 
favourite maxims, Machiavelli goes on to say that a 
prince should not exasperate the nobility, but should 
always, nevertheless, favour the people, unless he wishes 
to be certain of coming to ruin. But as the history of 
the Roman Emperors, many of whom were entirely de- 
pendent upon their armies, might appear to some to con- 
tradict this axiom, Machiavelli pauses to speak of these 
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Emperors, in order to indicate the diversity between their 
condition and that of modem princes. And the con- 
clusion he arrives at is : " that whereas those Kmperors 
depended on their soldiery, contemporary princes, with 
the exception of the Sultan, depend on the people; 
and therefore it is enough for the latter not to enra^ 
the nobility, so long as they keep the people satisfied, and 
in fact, this happens in well reg^ulated kingdoms, among 
which France may certainly be included." " For in that 
" country there is an infinite number of good institutions, 
" upon which the liberty and safety of the king depend ; 
" and the foremost of these institutions is the Parliament 
" and its authority ; for he who established that kingdom, 
" knew the ambition and insolence of the nobles, and 
"judged it necessary for them to have a curb in their 
" mouth for their due restraint ; but on the other hand, 
" knowing the hatred of the masses towards the nobles to 
*' be founded upon fear, and wishing to reassure the masses, 
" he would not allow this (institution of parliament) to be 
" the special care of the king, in order to avoid hi6 being 
accused by the nobles of favouring the people, or 
accused by the people of favouring the nobles ; and 
"therefore he erected a third power, which, without 
" any mission from the throne, should combat the nobles 
"and favour the lower classes. Nor could there be a 
" better and more prudent institution, nor one better fitted 
" to ensure the safety of the king and the kingdom. . . . 
"I once more come to the conclusion that a prince 
" should respect the nobles, but should not make himself 
'* hated by the people."* And this is the reason why 

* n Principe^ ch. xix. 
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those are much mistaken who, not knowing that the 
modem principality is founded upon the people, refuse to 
arm their own subjects for fear of having them for enemies, 
and do not comprehend that national armies are the 
only defence upon which sure reliance can be placed. 

" When, however, a new province is acquired that is 
like an appendix to the original State, then it must be 
ruled by the subjects of the latter, and the new subjects 
must, when necessary, be reduced to impotence. And 
in similar cases it is of great service to the prince to 
perform some enterprise, affording him an opportunity of 
displaying his strength, and should no such occasion arise, 
to stir up some enemy to bring it about Mistaken, too, 
was the old system of the Florentines, who tried to hold 
Pisa by fortresses, and Pistoia by factions. This last 
system had fatal results for the Venetians also." And 
as to fortresses, although Machiavelli does not here 
condemn their use so absolutely as elsewhere, yet he 
always shows what small trust he puts in them, whether 
used to reduce either old or new subjects to submission, 
and always reiterates, that in the first case it is necessary 
to confide in the affection of the people, and in the 
second, on your own strength and by seeking continual 
opportunities of displaying it in daring enterprises. 
" Such was the course pursued by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
who first trained his army, then besieged Granada and 
drove out the Moors, and then attacked Africa, France, 
and Italy. And it is to be kept in mind that in these 
cases it is requisite to frankly avow yourself either 
a friend or an enemy ; nor must you try to follow neutral 
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courses, for there is none such, and real prudence alwqn 
consists in choosing the less bad as best" * 

Hereupon Machiavelli, for the first and only tim^ 
pauses to give a little consideration to other elementf 
of human society than war or politics. The prince^ he 
says, should encourage his citizens to quietly devote 
themselves to their own occupations and business, Ir 
trade, agriculture, and every other concern, ^so tliv 
^'this man may not abstain from improving his pio* 
^'perty from fear lest it should be taken from hia 
''nor that man abstain from starting a trade for fab 
" of fines ; and he (the prince) should hold out rewarA 
" to those willing to undertake these things, and ^ al: 
" who plan anything for the amplification of his ctt)* 
"or his State. . . . Besides these matters he should 
at convenient epochs of the year, keep the peopk 
"engaged with festivities and shows." t In this w^ 
Machiavelli places industry, commerce and festivitie 
almost upon the same footing, regarding all alike af 
means of government Nor does he say anything moit 
about social progress and the necessity of promoting it 
so that these scanty words only serve as an additional 
evidence of the frequently noted fact that he was scddy 
concerned with politics ; saw nothing but the State, the 
arts by which it was to be maintained, the armament? 
by which it was to be defended, and that he sacri- 
ficed everything to this end." X 

♦ n Principe, ch. xxL t H Principe, ch. xxL 

t All efforts to prove the contrary have invariably failed, since thef 
were too plainly contradicted by facts. Herr Karl Knies brought oat 
a caiefnl work, entitled: Niccol^ MachiavelH ah tfolkswirthsckmft&km 
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1 f.ict, in the following chapter he immediately 
:(K:<is to speak of the choice of a secretary. ^ 
his choice serves as a test of the prince's s^acity. 
re are some men who can understand things by the 
\ uf their own intelligence, and therefore succeed 
:Hi;ntly well, and without needing any one to help 
1 ; others again can neither understand things of them- 
rs, nor even with the aid and explanations of others, 
l^he:^: prove utterly incapable. But there are many 

without being able to comprehend things by them* 
;s, cafi understand and profit by the advice of others, 
^o such men a secretary is of the greatest service, as 
Antonio da Venafro to Fandolfo Petrucci, who, thanks 
\e %oo^ choice he had made, and the aid he derived 

it, wis esteemed a man of excellent parts. The 
h of the secretary is known by seeing him think of 

tsl,\if:- iu tbe Zatsikriftfiir die gesammtt Slaaisv/issemchafi. Achtei 
\M^. irtL-U.-a mid driltes Heft (Tiibingeo, 1852). In ttis he endeavonrs 
ve ti,i[ Michiavelli had origin^ ideas even upon political ecoaomy ; 
e juIv Mic'.eedi in extracling from that wriicr's works a series of 
£s i<i'.l r -iruks bearing more or less directly upon economical 
■Ene-i'. anrf Jul are as easily to be found in many other historiuis Mtd 
-inut I'T i:i<- lime. In the chronicles of the Traente, and particularly in 
Of V'I'j:iI. 'here are man; and more valuable remaiks to the same 
Ai^d Iti ii.'auing this work, Mohl very justly observes, that it is a 
;lrr:<^f»!lIleacnmenaDd diligence of HerrKnies, than of the economic 
v! M--,chiiveUi's writings. " Mit grossem Fleisse sind die gam 
'g«nll'4l:'.n i:ad zerstieuten Spriiche Machiavelli's Ubcr wirthscbaA- 
■£ V . j::. >i^-3i zotammengestellt ; das Hauptergebniss diiifie abei 
1-1 \, . >: ; ■>.■).■ etn Beweis von dem Scharfsinne des Bearbeiteis, als ein 
: ■ »v:is voiv ii-icnd bemerkenswerthen Kenntnissen und Gedanken des 
i-fniiiir r.% u'':i die Wirthschaft den Vdlliec ond Slaaten sein. Sagt ei 
!i vk)\' 'II cinem seiner Biiefe, diss er iibei die Vecarbeitung von 
Jl aJ Wn'l;, iiber Gewinn und Verluat nicht ra reden wisse." 
> i'\. c;i., )). ^^ in the notei. 
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his prince's advantage and not of his o\- . 
has the management of another State 
think of himself, but always of his print 
side is bound to think of his secretary, <■. •' 
and loading him with honours, so that '■■ 
nothing more to desire.* It is, however, alu v. :■ 
to avoid flatterers, who are the scourges of 
prince must not permit all men to say »,;i' ; 
choose, and neither must he allow himself to ■ ■ 
but must select a few wise and prudent m« ■; 
freely speak the truth to him touching ever t ■' 
which he questions them. Then let him Aw.: 
himself and remain firm to his decision. 'S'-- 
said that in this way he would seem to have '' • 
of his own and to wish to derive it from otl 
is a general and infallible rule, that no prince 
wise himself, can be wisely counselled by oti 
indeed it happened that he trusted altf^ett 
who entirely governed him and who chance> 
man of consummate prudence." " In sud ■ 
might certainly be well guided, but he would I ■ 
mercy of others, and would soon fall into trou' 
asking advice from more than one, he can chc 
arrange matters ; but then he must be wise and 
of choice, otherwise he will never have co 
counsels, nor be able to knead them into conusb 
The above precepts, if observed, will give a new 
the appearance of an old one, and that in a very 
time, since his actions are far more noticed, "and 
■ IlPrAtt^, cbBp. xxii. t H JMmc^, chip. affi. 
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cognized as virtuous, are far more efficacious in 
lining and holding men than those of a prince of old 
ood. . . . And thus he (the new prince) will have the 
'ofold glory of having founded a new principality, and 
MUtified and strengthened it with good laws, good 
:• ''es, good friends and good examples ; exactly as 
ill have twofold shame, if, being bom a prince, he 
L^ ost everything by lack of prudence." " And if we 
i I msider these Italian princes who have lost their 
I in our own times, we shall sec that they all lacked 
i?cs of their own ; and that likewise certain of them 

I'M know how to conciliate the people, and certain 
L.1 : tailed to conciliate the nobles, for States are not 

« > epting by errors such as these. And therefore 
ICC : aust lay the blame on themselves and not upon 
;r.s.* It is true that many believe the affairs of this 
Kl tc\ be so ruled by fortune and by God, that men 

df) -othing in the matter; and it might therefore 
n '.iscless to think too much about it and better to 
yc.i:iself be ruled by fate. This opinion is much 
xicxl in our days, owing to the great changes that 
f* L.^ o.nred in Italy, beyond all power of human con- 
ijic. ' " Nevertheless, since our free will is not extin- 
isr\ .V r deem that it may be true that fortune be the 

Iter nt one-half of our actions, but that the guidance 

til . • ^ er half, or little less than half, is still left to 

i.-f: .«>. And I would compare fortune to one of 

»s.' liovfructive rivers, that when angry flood the 

ns, fv. -throw trees and buildings, strip away earth 

• H Principe^ chap. xxiv. 
J 2 E 
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" from one place and carry it to another ; every c ;• 
" before these rivers, every one is swept away b. 
" without any possibility of resistance ; and yet aJtSt:'- 
" so mighty there is no reason why men should n»5t a 
"defences against them in fair weather, by nmins 
"banks and dykes ; so that when the waters rof-~ " 
"might either be diverted into canals, or their fiio 
" in check and rendered less harmful. It is thr • .< 
" with fortune, which asserts its power whenever n-.* v- 
" be organized to withstand it, and turns its fury whf 
" there be neither dams nor dykes to keep it within i> -■ 
"And if you consider Italy, which is the seat of %\\ ' 
"changes, and which first set them in motion, >•«. 
"see that it is an open country without banks 
" other defences. For were it defended by 
"virtues, like Germany, Spain or France, ti.i 
" would either have caused fewer changes, or KV 
"have come upon us at all." And the great vie 
in the fortunes of princes are caused, as Machia' 
frequently said before and now repeats, by 
harmony between their qualities and the natun. 
times : for times alter, while men cannot chanc 
own nature ; whence it happens that those wh 
fortunate at one time, are either ruined all of a 
or things cease to fall out according to their 
And this easily explains how, "as fortune varii 
"men remain obstinate in their own conceit, tk 
" happy while in agreement with fortune and ui 
" when at odds with it I hold this, that it is bettc 
" impetuous than cautious ; for fortune is a woman, 
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^ order to keep her in subjection, it is necessary to beat 
" her aad flout her ; and we see that she more readily 
^ lets herself be conquered by those who do so, than by 
''tboic who behave with calm. Then, too, still like a 
'"woman, she is friendly to the young, for these are less 
'*' cautious, more furious, and command her with greater 
'* |^4..acity." * 

" And at last we come to the final chapter, concluding 
XTfth the very and justly famed exhortation to the 
Medici, that comprises the synthesis of the Prince and 
jf Machiavelli's dominant political idea, i* Considering, 
•ihepefore, all the things treated of above, and turning 
' over in my mind whether in Italy at this moment the 
' time^ are of a sort to do honour to a new prince, and 
^ - h er there be matter affording opportunity to a 
ctit and virtuous man to introduce new institutions 
)u rable to him and beneficial to the mass of man- 
- m this country, it appears to me that all things 
:ur to the advantage of a new prince, and that there 
never a moment more fitting than the present" 
:f, in order to test the virtue of a Moses, a Cyrus, 
\ Theseus, it was requisite for Egypt, Persia and 
ns to be reduced to the miserable conditions that 
!k'. described, so, in order to test the virtue of the 
n intellec, "it was requisite for Italy to be reduced 
er present state, and to be more captive than the 
s, more enslaved than the Persians, more divided 
.1 tlie Athenians, without a head, without discipline, 
1, despoiled, lacerated, ravaged and subjected 

• y/ Principe^ chap. xxv. 
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" to every kind of affliction." " And although more than 
once we have beheld some one affording us a gleam 
of hope that he had been sent by God to redeem our 
country, yet he was always repulsed by fortune, so that 
Italy still awaits him who is to come to heal her wounds" 
" See how she implores Heaven to send her some one to 
" deliver her from this barbarous cruelty and insolence 
" See, too, how she is all ready and willing to follow a 
" flag, provided some one be found to raise it. Nor at 
** present is there any in whom she can better place her 
" trust than in your illustrious House, which, thanks to 
" its virtues and fortune, and its favour in sight of God 
" and the Church, of which it is now the sovereign niler, 
** might well take the lead in this work of redemptbn." 
" There is much justice here and great willingned in 
men's minds ; prodigious signs have been seen por- 
tending mighty changes ; all is in favour of your great- 
ness ; the rest must be done by you, for God does not 
desire to deprive us of our free will." 

" Nor need you lose heart because of the example of 
those who have failed in the same enterprise, for if you 
will establish the new military organization, you will see 
that the necessary materials will speedily be found. There 
is plenty of virtue here in individuals, when leaders are 
at hand ; and we see that in duels and conflicts between 
small numbers, the Italians always gain the victory by 
their strength, their skill and their cleverness. You 
must arm your own people and depend upon national 
infantry soldiers that are capable of excellence. Although 
the Swiss and Spanish troops are esteemed terrible, 
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they are not without defects, and a third order of infantry 
in Italy might surpass them. The Spaniards cannot 
withstand cavalry, and the Swiss ought to fear foot 
soldiers, on finding them as sturdy as themselves in 
battle ; wherefore a new infantry might be trained 
capable of resisting cavalry and with no fear of un- 
mounted men, and this might be contrived, not by new 
sorts of weapons, but by different organization. And 
these are the things that bring fame and greatness to 
a new prince." "This occasion then must not be let 
•' slip, for thus Italy may at last behold her deliverer. 
" Nor have I words to express the affection with which 
"he would be welcomed in all these provinces that 
"have suffered so much from foreign invasions, nor 
"the thirst for revenge, nor the obstinate faith, the 
" devotion and the tears ! What gates would be closed 
" before him ? what population would deny him obedi- 
" ence ? what intrigues would be opposed to him ? what 
" Italian would refuse him respect ? This barbarous 
"domination stinks in all men's nostrils. Let, then, 
"your illustrious House undertake this task, with the 
"courage and hopefulness with which just deeds are 
" undertaken ; so that under the banner of your House 
" this country may rise to nobility, and under its auspices 
" this saying of Petrarch may be verified : 

** Virtu contro al furore 
Prenderil Tarme e fia il combatter corto : 
Ch^ I'antico valore 
Negr Italic! cor non k ancor morto.'' * 

* Roughly rendered : When Virtue takes arms against Fury short will 
be the fight, for in Italian hearts still lives the ancient might. 
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And thus ends the slender volume that will ever rcnai:. 
an immortal monument in the history of literature. \'\ 
his Discourses Machiavelli does not always prort^is^ 
rapidly and directly to his end ; often, indeed, he c 
to a pause, turns back and repeats himself The va 
elements of his political idea are to be found in 
Discourses^ sometimes thrown together without 
successful attempt at arrangement or fusion, somet: 
even in apparent disagreement He never attained 
genuine and systematic unity, nor was it possIElc 
him to do so, for although he aimed at the founda 
/of a new science, he had neither the wish nor 
power to create a system. The unity of his sciei^ 
is rather to be found in his mode of thought, in h*.^ 
novel conception of society and the State, in his judgroc t 
of the conduct of the politician, in the novelty of h' 
method and in certain continually ruling ideas. Whi '■ 
Machiavelli is not under the absolute sway of tb..-: 
ideas, he frankly records his own observations on p.i* 
and present events, and then, like Guicciardini, does n ? 
concern himself as to whether these observations a;\ 
always in accord with one another, or with asserti<>:<. 
made by him elsewhere. Even the Prince canhoT ' 
said to have a system ; but at least in that work t*.- 
\ author's fundamental ideas are reduced to uriitybyAtif 
; personification in the legislator and ruler who' Is n 
organize and regenerate the country. This idea, ti.i- 
ideal personage, first inspired in Machiavelli's mind I " 
the examples of antiquity and on the model of Romuhi^ 
Lycurgus and Solon, is also frequently brought befox- 
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us in the pages of the Discourses^ sometimes singly and 

in an almost abstract form, while at other times it is 

• -■ •?<! to us in a more concrete and modern shape 

r tation with Francesco Sforza, Caesar Borgia, and 

nd the Catholic But in the Prince we have no 
' - v\ abstraction, but a concrete, real and living 

»t ; the type and image of the sovereigns of 
- i ifiissance. This type seems to deprecate all 

.*» with antiquity while still deriving many 
r' ' i^ffiples from it, as for instance in the case of 

■ Macedon, when summoned by Isocrates to unite 

n ' combat the barbarians. 
MacJjia^ ..Hi being dominated, we might almost say 
over po\^i- red by his idea, endeavoured to force it upon 
iho Mt dic^ whom he tried to convert into the likeness of 
his iv.'j Sf na;^e. All this, as we have already said, was a 
iner<? dr^ar.i, for the Italians were corrupted at that 
tim*' . til' Medici, incapable of comprehending the 
fsobility . f the idea, were equally incapable of soaring 
to the .. \ .1 'iCss demanded of them ; and there was not 
s)\\\\' \.\\k: T'ipe, but also the temporal power to be 
recl.'oned w:ih, whose roots stretched throughout Italy 
p.! into f'l! lign lands. Nevertheless, this creation of 
a thiri^vCi'- r...iin had all the importance of an historical 
ipridr^nt, ■ Machiavelli had foreseen that which was 
birjnd to < ii le in Europe, and by his proclamation of 
^tj holpcd !.. precipitate the course of events. It is 
bxyond *lo"L;i that the Prince had a more direct action 
uixm iral l-'-. than any other book in the world, and 
k J irt;er sh;;;'- in emancipating Europe from the Middle 
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Ages. In the last chapter the personage* (4^- 
conceived as being outside society and tJie.peS* 
placed above both, in order by force' af|d>yi^ .« 
endow them with unity and organic shape/; is 
nearer to them, confounded with them, gind. t.\ 
representing their highest aspirations, personifyir.i » -. 
most secret conscience. As in European histdt^^* irt 
first helped to mould national unity into shajk "1 ' 
then, by supporting the third estate and the ;■' ■ 
against the aristocracy, underwent a gradual • 
formation, finally leading to liberal repres. ■ 
monarchies, so the Prince slowly assumes sht: 
development before us, Machiavelli's dream 
thoroughly inspired by truth, reality and politics. x 
sity, ^tha't it became a prophecy of the future, 
as. regards Italy, all that he wrote in his exh « . 
appears aii'armost exact description of that whi. !. 
an interval of three centuries and a half, we h£. 
accomplished under our own eyes. Only,',.tj? 
after facts had proved the truth of the dreaiti, • 
possible to grasp the whole thought 'of- the^Fl:.. 
Secretary, and to appreciate the ppctiigious c^igir ', * 
his mind. ! r - ' 
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